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The Origins of the Japanese State 


MONG the great events of the nineteenth century the Japanese 
revolution of 1868 is not the least important, and is certainly 
one of the most interesting. For the first time in the history of the 
world an oriental state has accepted the material, and even to some 
extent the moral, civilisation of the West. The change was greater 
than it appeared. From a rigid isolation unexampled in history— 
for the policy of Ieyasu, the policy of isolation, had no precedent, 
and has been sanctioned by no imitation—Japan has leaped into a 
fulness of communion with the civilised world which still astonishes 
Europe, though it does not seem to have astonished the Dawnland 
itself. On two previous occasions Japan had made equally sudden 
tacks in the course of her progress through the ages, which has 
never been one of normal evolution. In the seventeenth century 
she closed the door which had been flung wide open to Christianity 
in the preceding century. Some ten centuries earlier she had 
extended an even more willing hospitality to Buddhism and the 
arts, letters, philosophy, and civilisation of China. 

It is of primitive Japan, of its birth and final sinicisation, that 
the story, necessarily imperfect, is attempted in the following 
pages. Of the origin of the Chinese people we have no certain 
knowledge ; even speculation is at fault.' Of the beginnings of the 

' Not a single certain historical fact, documentary or other, can be cited in support 
of any of the theories that have attempted to show whence the race came that more 
or fewer centuries before Christ laid the foundations of the Chinese state on the 
broad plains of the Hwangho. The only peoples that, like the Chinese, speak a 
tonal, essentially monosyllabic language are those of south-eastern Asia, who 
accepted the civilisation of China almost from the beginning of their known and 
comparatively modern history, In the course of the first century of our era com- 
munications were not infrequent between India and China, by way perhaps of 
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civilisation of the Middle Kingdom we are equally ignorant; the 
Chinese themselves have lost all memory of their early state, as 
the ascription of the foundation of their arts, laws, and institutions to 
the inventive genius of Fuhsi (8.c. 2953), Shénnung (8.c. 2838), 
and Huangti (8.c. 2698) sufficiently proves. 

But of the beginnings of the peopling of the neighbouring 
island-empire we know more, and both the source and course of its 
civilisation are, relatively speaking, patent enough. That source 
was not Chinese, and to understand Japanese history aright it is 
most important to keep in mind the non-sinesian ? character of its 
primitive stage. As a recent French writer well says—it is no 
mere platitude but a weighty truth—lorsqu’on veut suivre V’évolution 
dun peuple, il parait indispensable de déterminer d’abord aussi exacte- 
ment que possible d’ou il est parti. In the process of time the 
civilisation of China no doubt invaded Japan much as, but more 
slowly than, the civilisation of the West has flooded the country in 
our own day. But, profoundly as the Japanese state has been 
modified by sinicisation, its primitive and essential character has 
always been preserved, - The sinicisation was happily not complete ; 
under it, submerged but not destroyed, has always existed the 
Tsukushi-Yamato* that preceded Nippon,‘ and it is to this very 
incompleteness that Japan, if some of the disasters of her history 
may be traced to a consequent lack of political concentration, owes 
her preservation, for the national spirit has thus been saved from 
becoming dulled by the pedantic officialism which for a thousand 
years has sapped the strength of China. 

The native legends indicate vaguely, yet with a connexion that 
lends substance to the tale they shadow forth, the manner of the 
foundation of the state. It was not the work of foreign conquerors, 
whose tread has never insulted the soil of Japan, but the gradual 


Yunnan and the River of Golden Sand, Chinsha-Chiang—Hsuentsang, however, on his 
celebrated journey in the seventh century, took the western route, and entered and left 
India by the Hindu Kush—and in the centuries before Christ similar communications 
may have taken place. Such are the only facts, necessary to glance at here in view 
of the relation of Japan to China and through China to India, from which any 
inferences can be drawn concerning the origin of the people and civilization of the 
Middle Kingdom. It is not unlikely, it may here be added, that as regards the history 
both of China and Japan the long prehistoric narratives that exist may in part consist 
of the traditions of various independent states or tribes arranged on one horizon 
instead of being placed in successive strata. 

* The term ‘Sinesia’ and its adjective may perhaps be admitted to denote the 
immense tract of eastern Asia that lies between the central tableland and the Pacific 
Ocean, together with the non-Malayan adjacent islands, the home of some three or 
four hundred millions of people who in greater or less méasure possess or have ac- 
cepted Chinese civilisation. 

* Tsukushi is an old name for southern and western Japan; Yamato comprised 
the lands lying round the northern and eastern coasts of the Inland Sea. See the 
map opposite. , 

* Nippon (Nipon, Niphon, or Nihon) is the modern name of the empire. 
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creation of successive migrations of men, who were already 
Japanese and had attained a considerable degree of civilisation, 
from the south and west of Japan, and above all from Kiushiu, to 
the broad lands lying around the north-eastern corner of the 
Inland Sea which divides and unites the three constituent islands 
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of Hondo,’ Kiushiu, and Shikoku, much as the Mediterranean 
parted yet joined the provinces of the Roman empire. Whence the 
ancestors of these migrant adventurers themselves came it is not 
quite so easy to determine. In no myth or legend.is there any echo 
of an oversea origin. Yet it is certain that the earliest Japanese 


* A modern name of the main island lying north and east of the Inland Sea. 
P2 
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folk were of kin with the Ural-altaic peoples of north-eastern Asia,® 
and, despite the lack of all positive evidence, it cannot be doubted 
that they made their way across the narrow seas that separate the 
Korean peninsula from the west coast of Kiushiu, using the island 
of Tsushima, visible from the Korean shores on the one hand, from 
the shores of Japan on the other, as a stepping-stone. The 
Japanese gulf-stream would assist their passage, even if their barks 
were mere coracles, and would sometimes, no doubt, carry their 
frail vessels far enough to the north to explain the legends that 
relate to an early settlement in Izumo,’ though that province lies 
twice the distance of Kiushiu from the Korean coast. 

As to the period at which these immigrations took place it is 
the merest speculation even to hazard a guess. But a surmise at 
least is possible as to the date when the migration eastwards 
became sufficiently important to result in the foundation of the 
new state. Shortly after the Christian era, Chinese letters 
had reached Korea, in the train perhaps of an early Buddhist 
propaganda. It is true that Korean accounts * place the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism as late as a.p. 372; but this statement refers 
possibly to the official recognition of the new faith, or to its 
adoption throughout the peninsula, or in Pekché the southernmost 
of the three Han.® In a.p. 67, according to Mr. Watters,'® the first 
Buddhist missionaries from India appeared at Chhangan in the 
province of Shensi. The officials and scholars of the empire 
welcomed the new religion, the sacred books of which were at once 
translated into Chinese, and thus and otherwise a powerful impulse 
no doubt was afforded both to the civilisation and to the philosophy 
of China. It is not, indeed, altogether impossible that earlier 
communications had taken place between India and China, and 
that the principles of Buddhism were not entirely unknown to 
the real founders of Taouism and Confucianism. The stimulus of 
Buddhist activity, then, may well have reached the Korean 
peninsula as early as the close of the first century, and thence 


6 In grammar, syntax, and word-sequence pure Japanese closely resembles the Ural- 
altaic group of languages. In vocabulary and structure it has much in common with 
pure Korean. With the language of Luchu its affinities are closer still, as Professor 
Chamberlain has abundantly proved in his admirable monograph on Luchuan pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Japan. But, though older than any known specimen 
of Korean, Japanese would seem to be a later form than Luchuan, which retains the 
curious verbal conclusive endings ang, ung, and ong. 

7 An irregular peninsula on the west coast of Hondo. 

8 See the Tongkuk thongkam, in Japanese Tégoku tsigan, or general mirror of 
Eastern Lands (Historical Annals), a Korean work written in Chinese. It is cited 
by Dr. Aston as the Tongkam; the above transliteration, which is Dr. Florenz’s, 
renders the entire title. Neither Dr. Florenz nor Dr. Aston appears to give the date of 
the composition of the Tongkam. 

® Pekché, Silla, and Koryé ; see post, p. 227, note 54, 

” Essays on the Chinese Language, p. 380, 
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after a relatively short interval have passed over to western Japan. 
With the advent of even the rudiments of Chinese and Indian 
civilisation the organising capacity of the peoples or states on 
either shore of the narrow seas must have become greatly developed, 
and the tendency to movements of population in the only direction 
open to them—towards the east—increased. Fresh Korean 
immigrations would thus take place, their foregoers in western 
Japan would feel the impact of the new arrivals, and successive 
migrant bands would be induced or compelled to seek their fortune 
along the coasts of the Inland Sea, perhaps in the course of the 
third or even of the second century. For it is inconceivable that 
several centuries should have elapsed between the arrival of 
Buddhism in Korea and the entry of the faith into Japan, which 
is stated to have occurred as late as a.v. 545. It may be that 
Buddhism did not reach the Yamato state, or did not attain there 
a development sufficient to become the subject of tradition, until 
the sixth century; but in western Japan, at all events, the 
elements of the faith must have been known not much later than 
the date of the introduction of Chinese letters, and it seems certain 
that Wangin, or Wani, alleged to have been appointed tutor to an 
imperial prince in a.p. 405,'' was not the first to bring some 
knowledge of the Chinese language to Japan. It must be re- 
membered that the compiler of the ‘ Nihonki’ probably combined 
with the traditions proper to the Yamato state those of various 
pre-existing and contemporary Japanese or Koreano-Japanese 
communities. Or, again, the story of Wani may be a mere attempt 
to explain the origin of the craft or guild of the Fumi no obito, or 
Chiefs of Writing. The chronology as well as the narrative of the 
early annalists of China, Korea, and Japan deserves little credit ; 
their chronicles must be treated as collections of traditions, mainly 
of literary creation, from which—and they are almost the only 
materials at our disposal—none but general inferences,can be 
safely drawn. It is, lastly, possible that the earliest impetus 
eastwards was a result of the consolidation of the Chinese empire 
under Shi Hwangti towards the close of the third century before 
Christ. 

The Japanese state, in a word, was born in Tsukushi (western 
Kiushiu), and found the opportunity of development in Yamato, 
more or less, from the beginning of this its second stage, under the 
quickening influences of the civilisation of China and the faith of 
Buddha. 


" According to the Nihonki 120 years earlier; but Dr. Aston, and Mr. Bramsen in 
his valuable Japanese chronological tables, conclusively show that this chronology, as 
set forth in the Japanese history, must be wrong. There is evidence that some inter- 
course existed between China and Japan as early as the second century, or even before 
the Christian era. 
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The usual corroborations and proofs of western history are 
lacking to the early annals of the Far East. Neither in China nor 
in Japan has archeology, so far, afforded the slightest aid to the 
historian. Even the valuable researches of Mr. Gowland on the 
misasagi or barrows of Japan have produced no historical results.'* 
Their contents furnish merely general indications of a social state 
either anterior or just posterior to the introduction of letters. 
A few ancient manuscripts exist, but none of any historical 
value. There are one or two inscriptions a little later in date 
than the epoch dealt with; and possibly a close examination 
of such works as the ‘ Engishiki’ (Ritual or Ceremonial of the 
period Engi, a.p. 901-922) might throw some light upon con- 


12 «The Dolmens and Burial Mounds in Japan,’ by W. Gowland, F.S.A., Archeo- 
logia, lv. 489-524. The mounds or barrows, misasagi (great heaps), are found as far 
north as Takasaka (about 80 miles N.W. of Tokio), and as far south as Miyasaki (S.E. 
of Kiushiu), but are more thickly scattered over the adjacent provinces of Yamato, 
Settsu, and Kawachi (within some 60 miles of Kioto), thus corroborating the traditions 
that place the origin of the state in what may be termed the Yamato tract. Mr. 
Gowland examined 140 of these mounds or their remains (dolmens). They may be 
roughly arranged into those which consist of a passage only, allée cowverte, and those 
which possess one or two chambers in addition. Judging from Mr. Gowland’s 
beautiful figures, the dolmens closely resemble those pf western Europe, but some 
show a slightly different construction. Neither stone nor bronze weapons, except 
bronze arrow-heads, have been found in any of the mounds, but many of them contain 
sarcophagi in wood, stone, or terra-cotta. No inscriptions of any kind have been 
discovered. The tenant of a misasagi was not cremated. The body was laid on the 
floor or in a sarcophagus; around, as in Etruscan tombs, were disposed his arms 
(iron) and ornaments (gold and silver and carved stone beads—~magatama), including, 
in some cases, curious gilt copper shoes. Terra-cotta figures of men and horses are 
also found, together with primitively decorated pottery. These vast tombs—some 
were over 400 feet in length—were constructed by forced labour, which, no doubt, was 
felt as a great burden, and in later days their size was restricted by sumptuary edicts. 
A good idea of their appearance may be gathered from a reproduction of a native 
woodcut (taken apparently from the Yedo Meisho,a singularly well arranged and 
richly illustrated history of Yedo, published in the thirties of the present century) on 
page 243 of the second volume of Dr. Aston’s work mentioned below, representing the 
tomb of the minister Kamatari (seventh century). 

'S Such as the stone Tsubo no ishibumi erected by Tamura Maro in a.p. 801 and 
still to be seen at Taga, near Sendai (N.E. Japan), bearing an inscription to the effect 
that the distance to the Yezo frontier was 150 ri (50 miles). One would like to see a 
rubbing of this stone. There is said to be a sort of memorial stone or slab at Dogo in 
Iyo, describing the visit of the Empress Suiko (a.p. 593-628) to the hot springs there 
(see the Shaku Nihonki, where the text of the inscription is given). On a stone 
known as the Na-su monument, in Shimotsuke, dated a.p. 700, is an inscription to 
the effect that it was erected by Korean settlers in memory of Na-su Kwni no Miya 
tswko (either a man of that name or a provincial governor called Nasu). Perhaps a 
dozen other monuments ascribed to the eighth century are known, but none of them 
seem to have been critically examined. M. Courant, in the Jowrnal Asiatique (Mars- 
Avril 1898), gives an account with a translation of an inscription found not far from 
the north Korean frontier, near a barrow, ascribed to the fourth century a.p., in which 
the Wa (Japanese) are mentioned as allies of Pekché and invaders of Silla. I owe 
this reference to Dr. Aston. Of ancient manuscripts nearly all (if not all) are Dhaérani 
or Buddhist texts written (or blocked) on paper, or written on palm leaves. Some of 
them. appear to date as far back as the eighth century, and, if the writer’s memory is 
not at fault, a few have been seen by Sir E. Satow. 
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stitutional and customary questions and the inner economy of 
the court. But, in effect, the Japanese have to depend upon the 
two books about to be mentioned for the early history of their 
country, and from the same sources those portions of the six 
authorised histories ‘* which deal with the origins of the Japanese 
state draw, apparently, all their materials. The books in question 
are the ‘ Kojiki,’ or Records of Ancient Matters,’ and the ‘ Nihongi ‘ 
or ‘ Nihonki,’ or Chronicles of Nihon, Nippon, or Japan.” Both 
are said to have been composed in the eighth century; of the 
events recorded in their narrative there is absolutely no extrinsic 
evidence whatever, save some few notices in Chinese and Korean 
historical works, themselves subject more or less to the same 
disabilities as those which affect the Japanese annals. For 
present purposes, therefore, the ‘ Kojiki’ and ‘ Nihonki’ must be 
taken as sufficient in themselves. 

Of the ‘ Kojiki’ an admirable translation, abundantly anno- 
tated, has been published by Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain, of 
the Imperial University, Tokio, replete with varied and accurate 
learning, and furnished with an elaborate introduction portraying 
in a vivid and interesting manner the life of the primitive Japanese. 
Of the last nine of the thirty volumes of the ‘ Nihonki’ a somewhat 
stiff but exact translation, annotated with true German fulness, has 
been produced by Dr. Karl Florenz, also a professor of the Imperial 
University. But it is to the well-known scholar Dr. W. G. Aston, 
C.M.G., late Japanese Secretary to H. M. Legation, Tokio, that we 
are indebted for a complete version of the entire work in two goodly 
volumes of over four hundred pages each—a truly monumental ex- 
ample of accurate scholarship, wide research, and patient industry. 

Both the ‘ Kojiki’ and the ‘ Nihonki’ are composed in Chinese, 
so far as the script and order of characters are concerned. Both 
lack all the good qualities of literary Chinese, and, if intelligible, 
would appear contemptible to an educated Chinaman.’ In the 
former the characters are often used phonetically ; more rarely in 
the latter, save in the case of proper names. Neither would be 
read sinic?, or even japonic?, that is, neither as Japano-chinese 
nor as Sinico-japanese, but would have to be translated into a 


4 Rik-kokushi, from and including the Nihonki itself (a.v. 720) to the Sandai 
Jitsuroku (a.p. 901) or true account of the Three Reigns—those, namely, of the 
emperors Seiwa, Yézei, and Koko. 

8 A better title perhaps were A Record of Ancient Events. 

6 Nihonki is preferable ; the voicing (nigori) of mutes appears to have been a 
late phenomenon ; and ‘ Annals’ is better than ‘ Chronicles,’ as the record is a year-to- 
year one. Dr. Aston is inclined to admit the authenticity of a third document, the 
Kiwjiki, of which the text is largely identical with that of the Nihonki. Both, 
therefore, cannot be genuine, but both may be copies of a third unknown. 


‘* According to Dr. Aston the name Nippon was first used, officially at all events, 
in a.p. 670. 
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peculiar kind of literary Japanese specially affected to such pur- 
poses.'* The order of words in Japanese, it may be mentioned, is 
almost the exact reverse of that in Chinese, and, in addition to 
effecting the necessary change in word-sequence, the Japanese 
reader would have to apply the inflexional and case particles of 
his own language, which may or may not be indicated in the text. 
With respect to compositions of this kind there can of course be 
no question of style, yet in the ‘ Nihonki’ especially some of the 
stories are told in a fairly lucid, and occasionally in a picturesque 
manner. The ‘ Kojiki’ is said to have been completed in a.p. 712 
by one Yasumaro, who wrote the whole work at the dictation of a 
person of marvellous memory, Hiyeda no Aré, supposed to have 
been a woman, whom the Emperor Temmu had twenty-five years 
previously caused to be instructed in the traditions and language 
of former ages. The ‘ Nihonki’ was finished eight years later 
(4.D. 720), and was presented to the court by the same Yasumaro. 
It is, to say the least, a singular circumstance that two such works, 
very different in style and object, should have been compiled at so 
short an interval of time by the same person. Dr. Aston leans 
to the belief that the earlier books of the ‘ Nihonki’ were written 
by the famous Buddhist Prince Shotoku,'® who flourished towards 
the end of the sixth century. Native scholars, however, seem to 
regard the ‘ Jindai no maki’ (the two volumes dealing with age of 
the gods) as a late addition, and this seems the better opinion. 
Reference to the ‘Nihonki’ in after literature is not positive 
evidence, for no (block) printed works earlier than the thirteenth 
century are known to exist. It may be hazarded, but asa pure 
‘8 Tt may be thus (not fully) exemplified. The opening sentence of the Nihonki 
cg 25 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
A. Chinese.— Ku thien ti wei phou yin yang pu fén. 


B. Japano-chinese.— Ko ten chimi hd in yd pu bun. 
‘. ¢ 2 9 8 


1 s 8 4 5 
C. Japanese — a _ tsuchi _— aes me - wakare-zu. 


Dr. Aston.— - old Seven and Barth were not yet parted and the In [me = female 


principle] and Ys [wo = male principle] were “a yet ery P 

The curiosity of this is that A only is correct because it is, in fact, a Chinese 
extract; that B, if spoken, would be unintelligible, and that C is, to say the least, 
artificial and somewhat archaicised Japanese. 

’ The author also, according to Dr. Aston, of the Kiuwjiki, a title identical in 
meaning with Kojiki. 

7 See Sir E. Satow’s papers on ‘ Early Printing in Japan’ (Trans. Asiatic Soc. 
Japan, x.). As early as a.v. 175 impressions are alleged to have been taken of the 
classical texts cut upon stone tablets in China, and some of these impressions are said 
to be still extant. In the sixth century block printing was invented, but was little used, 
except for Buddhist works, up to the eighth or ninth century. In the tenth century 
printed books became common. In Japan block printing is said to date from the 
eighth century (later than the Nihonki); but no block-printed book is known earlier 
than the twelfth century. Only Buddhist and classical Chinese works were then 
reproduced until the close of the sixteenth century, when first the Isé no Monogatari 
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speculation, that the usurpation of the Fujihara family (in the 
eighth century) gave occasion for the production both of the ‘ Kojiki’ 
and the ‘ Nihonki;’ the former in the interest rather of con- 
servative Shinto, the latter in support of Buddhist and Chinese 
innovations. Be that as it may, the ‘ Nihonki’ may probably 
be justly regarded as originally consisting of a nuclear portion 
dealing with the later reigns, to which the earlier, and especially the 
mythological, books were afterwards added, numerous passages being 
subsequently interpolated with the formula sho ni iwaku—‘in one 
writing itissaid.’ These passages are indented in Dr. Aston’s trans- 
lation. In very few cases are the sources of information indicated. 

The ‘ Kojiki,’ which is supposed to be archaic Japanese written 
in Chinese characters, used partly ideographically, partly phoneti- 
cally, has no chronology and is nearly valueless as history, but of 
more interest as a mythology, being much less sinicised than the 
‘Nihonki.’ It does not appear to have received much attention at 
the hands of Japanese scholars before the curious revival of Shinto 
(the primitive naturalistic religion of Japan) that took place towards 
the close of the eighteenth century,”' for down to that period only two 
editions of the work appear to have been printed. The ‘ Nihonki,’ 
on the other hand, has been frequently reprinted from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to the present day. The ‘ Nihonki,’ 


therefore, must be taken as the sole source of the annals of Japan 
from the beginning of things to the abdication of the Empress Jité 
in A.D. 697, 


(Romance of Isé), and two years later (1599) the Nihonki (with movable types), were 
printed. Buddhist treatises were often printed by way of expiation, as by the famous 
Ko no Moronawé (fourteenth century), who, in a colophon to an edition of a Buddhist 
work, states that he ‘has undertaken the printing of this true doctrine in order thereby 
to eradicate his accumulated guilt.’ Movable types were known in China in the 
eleventh century ; copper founts were employed by the Koreans in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sir E. Satow possesses a Korean book thus printed, of which the date antici- 
pates that of the earliest known European printed book by at least 126 years. Early 
in the seventeenth century, however, the use of movable types was discontinued in 
Japan ; the process was probably more expensive, in a country of cheap labour, than 
block printing. 

2! This very curious episode in Japanese history is excellently told by Sir E. Satow 
in an appendix to the third volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
with which should be read his paper on the Shinto temples of Isé in the preceding 
volume. The revival, due almost wholly to the efforts of three men—Mabuchi, Motowori, 
and Hirata, the last of whom died in 1843; the second being, in point of style at least, 
the greatest name in Japanese literature—was in thought political rather than religious, 
and political too in results, though these were not immediate. In quickening the 
Shinto faith, if any such faith there be, it had no efficiency whatever. The object of the 
movement was to replace Confucianism and Buddhism by a blind acceptance of the 
myths of the Kojiki and of the divine descent as well as of the divine right of the 
Mikado ; it was, in fact, a polemic against Shushiist (Chuhsi) Confucianism together 
with Buddhism, and promulgated neither dogma nor ethic; but it lent force to the 
feeling against the Tokugawa dynasty, which was as old as the dynasty itself imposed 
by force and maintained by a system of secret police unexampled in unscrupulousness 
and efficiency. 
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The text used by Dr. Aston is that of the ‘ Shukai’ or ‘ Shuge ’— 
‘Collected Commentaries.’ Of this work the date is not given, but 
the preface, I find, is signed by Kawamura Hidene of Owari, with 
the date 11th month 5th year of Temmei (December 1785). Dr. 
Aston makes no reference to any manuscript texts, but this want has 
been supplied by the untiring industry of Dr. Florenz. According 
to that patient labourer in the field of Japanese history, the earliest 
extant manuscript is dated a.p. 904, but contains only the ‘ Jindai 
no maki.’ Dr. Florenz, who is no rigorous critic, terms it sehr 
verddchtig. Various other manuscripts are mentioned, containing 
mostly the ‘ Jindai’ with some later books, but the only complete one 
is stated to be the ‘ ten-volume text’ completed in a.p. 1518. Dr. 
Florenz does not state that he has seen, much less collated, any 
of these manuscripts with the printed texts ; but a Japanese scholar, 
Mr. Thida Takesato, appears to make more or less use of them in 
his stupendous edition of the ‘ Nihonki’ now in progress—‘ Nihon- 
shoki Tsushaku,’ or Complete Commentary on the ‘ Nihon-shoki’ 
or ‘Nihonki.’ In relation to textual criticism, however, it can 
scarcely be said that Japanese scholarship has yet won its spurs. 
The first printed text appeared in the last year of the sixteenth 
century, but of this only the ‘ Jindai no maki’ are extant. Since 
that date some fifteen editions have been published (some in manu- 
script), of which, apart from the ‘Tsushaku’ just mentioned, the most 
important is the ‘Nihonki-den’” in a hundred manuscript 
volumes,” an immense work composed by Suzuki Shigetane, a pupil 
of the celebrated Hirata (1776-18438), and intended as a pendant 
to, perhaps as a corrective of, the more famous ‘ Kojiki-den’ of 
Motowori.* It is much to be regretted that neither Dr. Florenz 
nor Dr. Aston has been able to consult Suzuki’s edition, the 
polemic of which would no doubt have proved both interesting and 
instructive. 

Of the story told in this fundamental document of Japanese 
history, some of the main features may now be summarily pre- 
sented with such elucidations as general considerations suggest. 
The ‘Jindai’ or mythology must be very briefly treated.» It 
is, in effect, a thoroughly sinicised and variously manipulated 
version (with additions and omissions) of the corresponding 
portions of the ‘ Kojiki’ where the stories are told after a more 
naive and purely Japanese fashion. Even in the ‘ Kojiki,’ however, 
the disentanglement of the native element in the myths from 

# Florenz, Einleitung, p. xix. 

23 These maki, ken, or volumes are rather livraisons, consisting each of some forty 
or fifty leaves, printed on one side only. 

*4 On account of the views expressed in his work Suzuki was repudiated by his 
master Hirata. 

25 Much the most readable account, not too lengthy, of Japanese mythology will be 
found in Sir E. Satow’s Revival of Pure Shinto. 
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Chinese modifications and associations is scarcely possible. The 
task will not be attempted here, and only so much of the ‘ Jindai’ 
will be given, as briefly as possible, as may seem necessary to 
elucidate the genealogy of the first emperor, Jimmu. 

After the separation, then, of the Jn and the Yo” a thing like a 
reed-shoot is produced between the separated Heaven and Earth. 
This becomes a deity, who is at once provided with two companion 
deities. Subsequently a succession of other deities are produced 
(not procreated), and, lastly, Izanagi and Izanami;*’ eight deities 
in all, male and female, are thus brought into being resulting from 
the interaction of Heaven and Earth, of the male and female prin- 
ciples.** Izanagi and Izanami, standing on the Sky Bridge (Milky 
Way), now thrust down a Precious Spear into the blue ocean beneath, 
the drops falling from which coagulate to form an island called Ono- 
goro (Self-congeal), on which they descend and procreate the various 
islands of Japan, the seas, rivers, and mountains, the ancestors of 
herbs and trees, and lastly the great Sky-shining female deity who 
mounts to heaven by a ladder and becomes the Sun-deity. They next 
procreate her consort, the Moon-deity, who mounts to his place by 
the same means, and later on a fierce evil deity, Susa, who perhaps 
may represent volcanic eruptive force. From his breath various 
deities are produced, together with the ancestors of the vassals of 
Izumo and the nobles of Ohoshi-Kafuchi and Yamashiro. A 
quarrel then ensues between Susa and his sister the Sun-deity, in 
the course of which the former adopts the singular device of 
flinging the hide of a mottled (piebald) colt, flayed backwards, over 
his sister as she sits in her hall plying the shuttle. She wounds 
herself in her fright, and, retiring in dudgeon within a cave, leaves 
the world in darkness.” ‘The other deities now assemble, among 
them being the ancestors of the Nakatomi,® and of the Imibé 


7° The yin and yang of Chinese philosophy, a general expression of natural 
antinomy. 

27 Explained as the Inviting Male and the Inviting Female. The whole story is a 
mythopeic story evolved from the names. 

** The first three are represented as male deities. 

* It is just possible that some of the elements of this story may be drawn from the 
(Chinese) myth of the loves of the stars, Shokujo (8.y. Aquila) and Ningio (a Lyra), 
the spinster and the cowherd, who on the 7th of the 7th month (tanabata, night) 
cross the Milky Way by a bridge made by the wings of a close flight of magpies—in 
Japanese, Kasasagi-bashi. The clouded Milky Way may be represented in the term 
‘ mottled,’ and the division of the Way likened to the straggling hind limbs of a horse. 
There is another less agreeable explanation which cannot be given here. The story 
is referred to in the following quatrain from the Hiyaku-nin isshiu (a Century of Stanzas 
by a Century of Poets). Kasasagi no | wataseru hashi ni | oku shimo no | shirokiwo 
mireba | yo zo fuke ni keru. (* When the sheen of the hoar frost is seen on the 
Magpies’ Bridge, one knows that the night is indeed far gone.’) Kasasagi hashi may 
also refer to a bridge so called in the palace grounds. The complaint is that of a lover 
who must leave his mistress as the dawn approaches. 

* Inner attendants (of the palace), afterwards a name given to ministers or 
councillors of the emperor. 
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(taboo-guild), and not without trouble induce her to come forth. 
She becomes a mother in good time, and finally a great-grand- 
mother, and establishes her great-grandson Ninigi (Ruddy Plenty *') 
as ruler over the earth deities or earth people. To take possession 
of his empire Ninigi descends on the peak of Takachiho in Hiuga, 
where he becomes the father of two children—one the ancestor 
of the Hayato,*” the other of the chiefs of Wohari (Owari). The 
first of these, Hikohohodemi, marries the Sea-deity’s daughter, Rich- 
Jewel, who gives birth to a prince. The latter takes to wife his 
aunt, the younger sister of Rich-Jewel, and their fourth child, born 
1,792,470 years after the descent on earth of his grandfather Ninigi, 
is the prince of Ihare in Kamu (Lofty) Yamato, more than a 
thousand years afterwards called Jimmu (Divine Valour), and still 
honoured as the founder of the existing line of mikados or tennd. 

The official,** and also the learned view in Japan is that 
authentic history begins with Jimmu, who is believed to have 
mounted the throne on 11 Feb. B.c. 660, a day now kept as the 
Japanese national holiday. Jimmu, as already mentioned, is a 
posthumous title bestowed upon Iharé no Hiko (Prince or Chief of 
Tharé) during the reign of _ Kwammu (a.p. 782-806), long after the 
completion of the ‘ Nihonki,’ when such okurina (posthumous names) 
are stated to have been first used to designate deceased or cloistered 
emperors. The story of his reign, for reasons which will become 
apparent as we proceed, may best be given in the words of the 
‘ Seiki,’ * a rationalised history of Japan by Rai Jo, the celebrated 
author of the ‘Nihon Gwaishi.’ After tracing the descent of 
Jimmu from Ninigi the ‘ Seiki’ proceeds : 


In the spring on the first day of the first month (B.c. 660) the 
emperor (Jimmu) ascended the throne at Kashihabara Palace in Yamato. 

Seven years earlier (B.c. 667), when residing in Hiuga at the Taka- 
chiho Palace, he assembled the imperial princes and discussed matters 
with them, saying: ‘ This country of Plenteous Rice-ears was bestowed 
upon Our ancestors by Heaven. But now the revolving years** have 
brought round a period of chaos. Many have been the years of Our 


31 So rendered by Mr. Chamberlain. 

82 Falcon men, afterwards the imperial guard. 

33 A year or two ago a Japanese editor was condemned to several years’ imprison- 
ment for having expressed a doubt as to the authenticity of the Jimmu story. The 
sentence was approved by the whole forty millions—if there are forty—of Japanese. 

34 Seiki may be translated as authentic or regular history, as distinguished from the 
gwaishi, an outside history—that is, not official, and therefore affording more liberty. 

% The reference is to the Chinese cosmical cycle, of which the following sketch is 
founded on Chuhsi’s Lichhi (Primordial Energy and Primordial Substance), The 
cosmos is the product of the action of a primordial energy (li, ie. motion) upon a 
primordian substance (chhi, very nearly equivalent to the modern ether) of an ex- 
tremely subtle character. The energy is perfect, not so the substance, hence in the 
course of time the cosmos degenerates, and is finally destroyed or resolved into its 
elements, and chaos ensues. In chaos, however, a remnant subsists, from which a 
new cosmos is born. The whole cycle is called a ywen, lasting 129,600 years, and is 
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sojourn in this remote*® West, and now looking forth We perceive 
that Our Imperial Excellence has not penetrated to the four corners 
of the land, and thus it has come about that each province belongs to 
a lord and each village to a chief, and these lords and chiefs are 
endlessly striving with each other so that unity under Our sway is 
impossible. But we hear that in the East lies a fair land encircled 
by hills and mountains where Our Imperial Sway might well be 
assured. In that land is one Nigihayahi no Mikoto, who, they say, 
is of collateral kin with Our Line. Him a prince called Nagasune 
Hiko has from old time supported, who is lord of all that region. 
This power it is Our Will utterly to destroy and in that land to found 
Our Capital, and thus extend Our Sway over the whole world.’ In the 
tenth month the emperor left Hiuga and came to Hayasuhi no minato,*7 
where he obtained the aid of Uzu Hiko and took him as his guide. 

In the twelfth month the emperor came to Aki ** and lodged in the 
Chinu Palace. 

In the next year the emperor entered the province of Kibi,*® and 
stopped at the Takashima Palace. Boats and oars were prepared, and 
arms and food were collected. In the second month of the following 
year the boats arrived at Naniha‘® and were poled upstream to Kawa- 
fuchi, thence (the forces) proceeded across the mountains eastwards by 
Mount Ikoma to Yamato. Nagasuné engaged our host at Kusaye no 
Saka, nor could our men prevail, and the imperial elder brother Itsusé 
no Mikoto was wounded by an arrow and died. Our army than feigned a 
retreat,! as if too weak to march on, and entered the province of Kii, 
where Takakuraji, Taketsumi, and other chiefs made submission, as was 
their duty. They guided our forces over the Kumano Mountains into 
the Agata of Uda.*?  Michinédomi no Mikoto led the van ; he slew Hiikeshi, 
and, after routing Yasotakeru,** caused him to be beheaded at the Hill 


symbolised as a circle divided into 12 hoei, or 10,800 years each, named according to 
the signs of the Chinese zodiac. The first hoei symbolises Heaven, the second Earth, 
the third Man—the Triad of Powers—and so forth. Halfway the Earth breaks up, its 
elements mingle with those of Heaven, and the whole eventually ends in Chaos. 
Reconstruction then begins, halfway between Chaos and Heaven the Stars appear, 
finally the Earth and the Universe of things between Heaven and Earth, including 
Man. Chuhsi was the real founder of the Confucianism which still rules China. The 
identity of human thought, in the East and in the West, through space and time, is well 
exhibited in a comparison of the cosmogony of the Chinese philosopher of the twelfth 
century with that of the Roman poet of the Augustan age :— 
‘ Prima fuit rerum confusa sine ordine moles, 
Unaque erat facies sidera, terra, fretum. 
Mox coelum impositum terris, humus aequore cincta est, 
Inque suas partes cessit inane chaos.’ 

8° That is, far from the capital, an anachronismal expression borrowed from the 
Chinese. 

% The ‘ swift-sucking fairway.’ The Bungo channel between Kiushiu and Shikoku 
is meant. 

88 On the north shore of the Inland Sea, towards the west. 

* East of Aki (Agi). The old name of Ozaka. 

* Such appears to be the meaning of the text. 

* An old term for province, now ken (prefecture). 

* This name and some other names here occurring are not viewed by Dr. Aston 
as proper names, but a meaning is given to the rebus-like collection of ideographs 
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of Kunimi. Aga 1 employing the skill of Uzu Hiko, our host made a 
feint,‘4 defeated . »d slew Yeshiki, then advanced and attacked Nagasune, 
whom Nigihayahi slew and then himself submitted. This was in the 
twelfth month, in winter. 

The next year our forces were distributed, and, destroying all the cave- 
dwelling robbers, completely conquered Yamato. The south-east slopes 
of Mount Unebi were then surveyed geomantically, and, being found 
suitable, the Imperial Domain was here fixed and the Capital established. 
And here the Imperial Dignity was assumed, and Hime Tatara was 
raised to the rank of Grand Consort. She was the daughter of Koto- 
shironushi no Kami. In the Great Palace the emperor then deposited 
the three Divine Treasures; the Sword, the Mirror, and the Jewel. 
Amanotaneko no Mikoto was made Minister of Rites, and Amanotomi no 
Mikoto Minister of Civil Affairs. Umashimadé no Mikoto was placed in 
command of the Inner Guard, while the command of the Kumebe *° was 
given to Michindomi no Mikoto, who defended the outer precincts. 
Umashimadé was the son of Nigihayahi. 

Uzu Hiko was appointed Governor of Yamato, Tsuemi of Katsuraki, 
Otokashi of Takeda, and Otoshiki of Shiki. On Michinédomi were 
bestowed house-lands, and Taketsumi and others received various rewards 
in proportion to their merits. Umashimadé and Amanohikata were 
made Ministers of Civil Affairs. 

In the fourth year (of the reign) a sacred barrow was raised on the 
Hill of Tomi, where the Imperial Ancestors and the Heavenly Gods were 
worshipped. 


In the forty-second year Kannunakawamimi no Mikoto was made the 
Imperial Heir. 
In the seventy-sixth year in spring in the third month the emperor 


Jimmu died at the Kashihara Palace, and was buried in the ninth month 
of the following year. 


This is a ‘rationalised’ summary of the ‘ Nihonki’ story. 
What appeared to the Japanese historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to be merely myth, as he understood the thing, is omitted. 
What is assumed to be traditional is accepted as beyond criticism. 
The ‘rationalising’ process is not, it is seen, carried very far. 


with which they are phonetically written. 
least, proper names were intended. 

** Literally ‘pitched a false camp.’ 

* A military guild or corporation. These bé, very distinctive elements in the 
primitive Japanese polity, were probably at first the descendants of the tribal chief’s 
personal followers, afterwards hereditary court officials. Eventually a sort of tribe 
or clan would arise, later still an association, company, guild, or craft, imitative of the 
tribe. The Japanese term for the headship of a bé is the very curious word kabané, 
a corpse, of which the etymology is unknown. A few examples of the bé may be 
given for which the present writer is indebted to Mr. Kumagusu Minakata, whose 
erudition, Japanese, Chinese, and European, is of quite singular extent and variety. 
Nakatomi—palace attendants; Hattori—weavers; Kurwmamochi—charioteers ; 
Amatsu—descendants of Amatsu; Enomwro—Elm-tree-house men, a sort of totem; 
mato no Gmi—whose ancestors (or primal foregoers) were great at the target, i.e. good 
bowmen ; Wakasakwra—whose ancestors found cherry blooms in winter ; Jshitsukuré 
—misasagi masons, &c. These bé titles often degenerated into personal names. 


It seems more probable that, originally at 
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Of one or two of the myths interwoven with the story of Jimmu 
as given in the ‘ Nihonki,’ a brief account must be subjoined to show 
the character of the book. In order to invade the province of Kii 
the emperor (Jimmu) embarked in a heavenly rock-boat with his 
brothers. The task proved less easy than had been anticipated, 
and one of the brothers, Prince Inaihi, complaining that, though his 
ancestors were deities and his mother a Sea-deity, he was neverthe- 
less harassed both by land and sea, grasped his sword and plunged 
into the waves, where he suffered a sea-change and became the 
deity Sabimochi (Blade-holder). Prince Miki, another brother, 
acted in a like manner, and thus the emperor lost his three 
brothers.“ The emperor being in difficulties, the Sun-deity now 
came to his help, and by the aid of a dream procured the Thunder- 
god to bestow his sword upon her descendant. This, however, did 
not suffice ; amid the pathless wilds of the east the army could not 
find its way. Soa huge crow was sent to fly in front of the host 
and guide it through the trackless land. This was the famous 
Yatagarasu, or three-legged Sun-crow, and the story is no doubt a 
Japanese adaptation of the Chinese fable of the Yang-wu, proposed 
as an explanation of some place or personal name. The services 
of the crow were not forgotten, and from him trace their descent 
the governors of Katsurano and the guild or corporation (bé) of 
Tonomori, or shrine-guardians. 

Even the ‘rationalised’ narrative is not history, but it in part con- 
tains, in part suggests, historical matter. It helps us to understand 
how the ‘ Nihonki’ was written, or rather put together. The original 
compiler, a fervent but not accomplished sinologue, takes a Chinese 
history, probably the famous ‘ Sze-ki,’ ** as his model, and explains 
sinic? the origin of the country, the lineage of the emperor, and the 
ancestry, blood or official, of the chief families and of the heads of 
the bé companies or corporations. The chronology is next fitted to 
the more or less mythopeeic narrative, and the dates are got by 
calculating backwards from some known epoch by the aid of current 
traditions and genealogies.” 

Jimmu is not the first of his line who dies and is buried. Some 
of the deities mentioned in the ‘ Nihonki’ die, and Jimmu’s own 
ancestor, the heavenly grandchild Ninigi, dies, and is buried in a 
misasagi at Hiuganoye in Western Kiushiu. The deities of ancient 
Japan are not therefore necessarily immortal. Nor are they 
eternal, for they are produced, though not always procreated. They 
possess few or no supernatural attributes, for they use ordinary 
means—passing, for instance, between heaven and earth by the aid 


“© The death of the elder brother, Itsusé, is mentioned in the extract from the 
Seiki, given above. 


“ See Dr. Aston’s interesting note, i. 116. 
** Of Szmatshien in 130 parts, circa B.c. 140. 


* But see post, 
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of a ladder. Where they are endowed with a spiritual quality a 
Chinese element is almost certainly present. They are simply 
prodigious men, magnified ancestors of the mikado, himself regarded 
down to a few years ago as a sort of incarnate deity (but not so primi- 
tively), whose unveiled face could not be seen without risk of blind- 
ness to the beholder. Jimmu, again, is a fully developed monarch, 
not the chief of a semi-barbarous clan or tribe, but the ruler of a 
fairly organised state which has somehow fallen into confusion. 
There is no trace in the myths, as already remarked, of an oversea 
origin of the Japanese people, no hint of a beginning elsewhere 
than in Japan itself. Nor, so far as Tsukushi and Yamato are con- 
cerned, is there any sign of a gradual emergence from barbarism : 
Minerva-like, Jimmu and his state leap, a fully formed system, 
into the field of history. 

Some general considerations suggested by the ‘ Jindai no Maki,’ 
and the story of Jimmu, must now be briefly stated. 

The aboriginals of Japan, there can be little doubt, were of 
Ainu race, itself of doubtful origin,®® who in southern Kiushiu and 
in the Luchu Islands, perhaps also in western and central Japan, 
may have been mingled with Malayan and Polynesian elements. 
Successive immigrations from Korea, on no extensive scale, and 
perhaps with considerable intervals of time, occupied the western 
shores of Japan before or about the Christian era, bringing with 
them a civilisation many degrees removed from barbarism, 
together with some form of religion made up in part of naturalism, 
in part of fetishism. At a later date distinct communities of 
Koreano-Japanese race established themselves in Izumo and 
Kiushiu, and probably in the tract of country extending from 
Harima to Owari, to which the general name of Yamato may con- 
veniently be given. These communities were independent under 
their own chiefs, and waged constant war with their neighbours 
and with the aboriginal tribes of Yemishi (northern and eastern 
Ainu) and Kumaso (southern and western Ainu) among whom they 
were scattered. At some subsequent period, perhaps during the 
second or third century of the Christian era—for the Japanese do 
not appear even in the fourth to have advanced much beyond the 
stage represented in their earliest legends—the western Japanese, 
moved possibly by fresh and extensive immigrations from Korea, 
set in activity by Chinese influences brought in the train of an 
early Buddhist propaganda, began a series of expeditions against 

5° Professor Chamberlain thinks that the Ainu are not an Altaic race. See his very 
suggestive monograph on the Ainu language (Memoirs of University of Tokio), in 
which he shows that many place-names all over Japan are of Ainu origin, japonised 
and made significant by the phonetic use of Chinese ideographs in writing them. 
Thus Fuji (Fusiyama) is shown to be a form of an Ainu word meaning a heap or 


mass, variously written so as to signify immortal, peerless, the Wistaria shrub, &c., 
thus giving rise to numerous legends. 
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their eastern kin, of which the manner rather than the story is 
suggested by the legend of Jimmu. Thus were laid the foundations 
of the Japanese state, at first perhaps successively at different 
points, within the Yamato tract to be afterwards brought into unity 
in the great Settsu plain. 

The story of Jimmu is better told than that of the gods, and 
suggests, indeed, a rudimentary political philosophy. The ‘ Age of 
the Gods,’ on the other hand, is little more than a confused farrago 
of myths destitute of literary quality—though mainly of literary 
creation *' and almost devoid of moral or esthetic feeling—good 
being merely obedience, and evil opposition to the will of the 
mikado and of the quasi-imperial deities who preceded Jimmu. In 
the ‘ Kojiki’ these defects are more apparent than in the ‘ Nihonki,’ 
and the former must be regarded as a less skilful remaking of 
whatever materials were to hand than the latter. Its gods and 
men are, for the most part, mere lay figures, round which myths 
and traditions cluster: they appear merely to mark time without 
enjoyment and without aim. They care little for men, for the 
mikados are in a sense superhuman; the Japanese world is not 
made for man as the Judeo-Christian world is, as the Greek world 
was, nor for the fulfilment of the will of Heaven which is the purpose 
of the Chinese world, but for the pleasure of the imperial house alone. 

The uta or songs or chants which agreeably diversify the pages of 
both the ‘ Kojiki’ and the ‘ Nihonki’ are not, however, without merit. 
They are probably of comparatively modern date, and their archaic 
non-sinicised language seems a more or less artificial product of a 
later age. The rhymeless metre, such as it is, is eked out by pillow- 
words* and the substance by word plays—that detestable resource of 
the poets of the Far East. In the ‘ Kojiki’ there are a hundred and 
forty-one of these songs, of all of which Professor Chamberlain has 
printed the roman text. Most of them are mere quintains of thirty- 
one syllables, in a slightly trochaic measure of the form ab ab a, ab 
ab ab a, ab ab a, ab ab ab a (bis)—the a syllable having a slight 
ictus. A few contain as many as fifty lines. Some are common 
to the ‘ Nihonki’ and the ‘ Kojiki; ’ of twenty-two scattered through 
the first three books of the former, seven are found also in the 
latter. Most of the songs are directly or allusively amatory; a 
very few are feebly warlike in tone, none have the martial ring 
of the Homeric songs, the ancient neniae, or the Teutonic or 
Scandinavian sagas. Of one of the best and quaintest of the choka 
(long songs) in the ‘ Kojiki’ a summarised version based on Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain’s translation may be quoted : 


5! Very little ‘ tradition,’ in the western sense, exists in Japan or China save what 
is of quite recent origin. 


** Mots de cheville. See a paper by|Professor Chamberlain in the fifth volume of 
the Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan. 
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O mighty Lord and Husband, on every shore thou hast a wife, but 
thine Empress is but a woman and hath no spouse but thee. Within 
the pictured hangings, under the soft warm coverlet, under its rustling 
softness, she fain would lie within thine arms embraced, thy white arms 
twined around her, her bosom soft as foamwhite snow caressed by thee 
until sleep should hold us twain. 


The almost total absence of the warrior-spirit from the poetry 
of the Far East is a remarkable fact in the history of Sinesian 
civilisation. 

Between the accession of Jimmu and the death of the seven- 
teenth emperor, Nintoku (B.c. 660-a.p. 399), lies a tract of a thou- 
sand and sixty years. Of this long period of time a detailed and 
fully furnished narrative, absolutely devoid of any extrinsic 
corroboration, is given in the ‘ Nihonki,’ in which, confused and 
prolix as it is, and despite the wholly fanciful length of many of 
the reigns, varying from a hundred to a hundred and sixty-eight 
years, some trend towards true history may nevertheless be 
discerned. Throughout the ‘Nihonki,’ and particularly in the 
portion now dealt with, there is a good deal of remaking and 
antedating of history to fill the voids of an assumed antiquity. 
Tt was felt necessary to give at all hazards sufficient standing to 
the imperial house, and to put Japan on a proper level, in point 
of duration, with China. In addition, the spirit of mythopcism * 
is always active, nor does the compiler ever scruple to invent or 
plagiarise where invention or plagiarism may serve his purpose. 
But keeping in mind the compiler’s tendency to antedate history, 
often after a very liberal fashion, some general credence may be 
attached to his narrative of the relations between Japan and the 
Korean states, and to the monotonous story of court intrigues. As 
early as B.c. 53 tribute is said to have been offered by Imna,™* and 
the ill-treatment of the Imna envoys on their return by the people 
of the adjoining land of Silla is alleged to have been the origin of 
the enmity between the islands and the peninsula which has scarcely 
ceased at the present day. In the account of the invasion and 
conquest of Korea by the ominously named Empress Jingo®™ in the 
third century, circumstantial as it is, we have no doubt merely a 
flagrant instance of ‘remaking’ by throwing back over a con- 
venient number of centuries a series of much later events or 


58 An extraordinary instance will be found in the story given in Dr. Aston’s first 
volume (p. 158), explaining the name Kusuba, alleged to be a corruption of Kuso- 
bakama. 

54 In Japanese Mimana. The three states or han of Korea are generally con- 
sidered to have been Pekché (Hiakusai), Silla (Shinra), and Koryé (Korai). Imna lay 
to the south-east between Hiakusai in the extreme south and Silla, Dr. Florenz’s 
plan of giving the old Japanese forms of Korean names seems better than Dr. Aston’s 
of printing them in modern Korean. 

55 Written with characters meaning ‘ divine merit.’ 
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traditions, with various decorative embellishments added mainly to 
please family pride or explain proper names, Korean, Ainu, Chinese, 
or archaic Japanese. In the process of time the intercourse with 
Korea increases, and the tenth and eleventh books are chiefly 
occupied with Korean affairs. Wrong as the chronology and un- 
trustworthy as the details may be, the general drift of the story is 
tolerably clear. Pekché (Hiakusai) is uniformly treated as a 
friendly state, while the other divisions of the peninsula are nearly 
always represented as hostile. This difference of attitude may be 
taken as some evidence that the latter immigrations at least con- 
sisted mainly of Pekché folk. On the other hand, Pekché is 
always treated as inferior to Japan, but in a political rather than 
in any other sense. None of the Korean states are regarded as 
less, but rather as more, civilised than Japan herself, and it is 
conceivable that up to a period not remote from the epoch of the 
Chinese reforms that began with the introduction of Buddhism 
into Japan, the Koreano-Japanese on the one side of the narrow 
seas exercised some sort of over-lordship over the Koreans of 
Pekché on the other, and espoused their cause in their quarrels 
with neighbouring states. An interesting feature of the Jingo 
story is the distinction it displays, evident also in the legend of 
Jimmu, between the Kiushiu and Yamato series of traditions, and 
on this occasion also the compiler attempts to bring the two series 
into unity. 

Lastly, though the abolition of the custom of burying retainers 
with their lord is much antedated, the story of the way in which it 
came about may not be devoid of truth. It is thus told:— 

On the death of the younger brother of the emperor (Suinin) his 
personal attendants were all buried alive upright, in the precinct of the 
misasagi or barrow. For several days they died not, but wept and 
wailed day and night; at last they died and rotted. Dogs and crows 
gathered and ate them. It was in consequence of this that the custom 
of burying clay images instead of living beings was adopted.*® 

From the beginning of the fifth century traces of somewhat more 
authentic history are discernible, but they are still uncertain and 
shadowy. The account of the reign of the Emperor Muretsu, for 
instance (a.D. 495-506), reads as a mere farrago of legends and 
compilations of little, if any, historical value, An extremely curious 
example of double mythopeism is given under the year 462, A 
silkworm in Japanese is called kahiko, which also means infants 
(little ones who are being nourished), and on the Emperor Yuriaku 
ordering one Sukaru to collect silkworms (to encourage the industry), 
the latter got together a number of babies instead, and brought 
them to the emperor, who roared with laughter and bade him bring 
them up himself—which he did, and was honoured, in consequence, 

* Aston, i. 178. See also Mr. Gowland’s essay mentioned above, p. 214 n. 12. 
a2 
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with the office of Chihisako bé no Muraji (Chief of the Little Children 
Corporation). The whole of this story is invented to explain the name 
Sukaru Chihisako bé no Muraji, for in later times older official desig- 
nations became mere personal names. Coin is mentioned as used in 
486, although then and long afterwards the only currency was hempen 
cloth. The reference is a mere sinicism. Even cowry shells, 
commonly used in early China as currency, were never so employed 
in Japan. Much of the narrative is still concerned with Korean 
affairs, and after the third or fourth decade of the century the 
detail becomes imposing, but Japanese interferences, oversea 
embassies, and much and various speech-making seem to achieve 
no particular result, and may be dismissed as inventions, bearing, 
however, considerable similarity to some of the realities of a not 
infrequent intercourse between Japan and the Korean states. What 
actual events are recorded are mainly of a nature which we should 
regard as unimportant, but such would not be the view of the 
compiler or his public. To him, as to them, palace intrigues, 
imperial doings and sayings, the squabbles of court ladies, genea- 
logies and their explanations, and unusual natural events would 
appear most worthy of mention. The extension of the frontier, the 
gradual subdual of the Yemishi, the regulation of the provinces 
would only in a lesser degree interest the princes and nobles of the 
court before whom, from time to time, chronicles such as these 
would—in much later days of course—be read; nor, probably, 
were any records of such matters kept or accessible until long after 
the resettlement of the administration on a Chinese basis. Not 
infrequently we hear of immigrations, chiefly on a small scale, 
of Koreans—in one instance of a batch of two thousand—con- 
sisting, for the most part, of artificers treated as slaves or quasi- 
serfs. 

About the middle of the sixth century (a.p. 545) images of 
Buddha are said to have been brought over from Pekché, together 
with a collection of Sutras, accompanied by a -eulogium of the 
Buddhist faith, to which, it was explained, even Confucius had not 
attained. Almost certainly something was known of Buddhism, 
which had been long dominant ‘in the peninsula, at least a century, 
probably two or three centuries, earlier. The new faith was not at 
once welcomed, and seems to have made no very considerable 
progress until promulgated with apostolic fervour by the famous 
Shdtoku Daishi, the eldest son of the Emperor Yomei (a.p. 586- 
‘587). By the end of the sixth century Buddhism was finally 
established in the land ‘and accepted by the court. Shotoku, the 
‘great ‘teacher or ‘great king of the law, as he is often designated, was 
‘born suddenly at the door of the imperial stables,.and so wondrous 
was his wisdom ‘that ‘he could attend to the suits of ‘ten men at 
onée and decide 4hem .all without error.’ In «apite of these 
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marvellous qualities, Shotoku is probably an historical personage, 
or, more correctly, perhaps the Skotoku of the ‘ Nihonki’ is moulded 
upona real person. Hedied in 621.” As Buddhism prospered the 
flow of immigrants from Korea greatly increased and included many 
Chinese. Dr. Aston quotes the ‘ Seishiroku,’ or Catalogue of 
Families (a sort of Japanese peerage), as showing that at the date 
of its compilation (assigned to the ninth century) about one-third of 
the Japanese nobility were of Chinese and Korean descent in nearly 
equal proportions. The statement goes to confirm the theory that 
the early squabbles between Japan and Korea were really squabbles 
between insular and peninsular Koreans. How the Japanese form 
of Chinese came to be that of the Wu and Han dialects,* and not 
the Korean form, is still an unsolved problem. It is equally difficult 
to explain how, in the absence of any considerable Chinese immi- 
gration, a foreign tongue used almost entirely for purely literary 
purposes came to enter so largely into the common colloquial. 

The annals now become much fuller. Of the last eight of the 
forty monarchs whose reigns are recorded in the ‘ Nihonki,’ the 
annals occupy nearly as much space as those of the whole of their 
predecessors. The later books must, nevertheless, be read with 
undiminished caution. Of the sinicisation of the Japanese state 
under the Emperor Kotoku (a.p. 644-655) the account is probably 
in the main historical, and with it the mikadoate of old Japan 
entered upon its final stage. In 643 the capital was removed from 
Itabu i in Yamato to Naniha (Ozaka) in Settsu, then a port town 
conveniently situated for foreign intercourse, and occupying the 
very spot where Jimmu was believed to have landed on his 
eastern expedition. In 645 the Chinese system of mnienhao 
(Japanese nengo), or year periods, was adopted, and the first was 
(then or afterwards) appropriately named Daikwa, or Grand Change. 
The civilisation of China was in effect introduced on a large scale, 
much as that of Europe was after 1870. The reign of Kotoku is, 
on this account, extremely interesting, although no doubt many 
later reforms have been antedated to this period. Kotoku was a 
younger brother of his predecessor, the Empress Kogyoku, who had 
abdicated. He ‘despised the way of the gods (Shinto) and 
honoured Buddha.’ At first he declined the throne in favour of 


* A short account of Shédtoku, one of the most prominent personages in early 
Japanese history, will be found in Sir E. Satow’s Handbook for Northern and Central 
Japan, 2nd ed., p. 344. 

58 Wu (Japanese go) was the country round Nanking; Han the demesne of the 
Han dynasty, now the province of Honan. 

* Not very willingly, perhaps. After the death of Kitoku she resumed power 
under the name Saimei. The position of the reigning empresses mentioned in the 
Nihonki is somewhat uncertain. There were four in all; in later times there were 
two, and recent historians usually (it is believed) treat the reign of an empress as part 
of that of her successor. 
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the son of a former emperor, but the latter, to avoid the imperial 
burden, caused himself to be shaved, donned the kesa, or Buddhist 
scarf, and retired to a monastery. This, of course, is merely the 
decent narrative of a successful intrigue ending in what was 
virtually a usurpation—a common enough event in Japanese as in 
most oriental annals. Kotoku’s Buddhist proclivities threw him 
into the arms of the Chinese or reforming party ; Chinese learning 
was encouraged and its professors and teachers rewarded in the 
inexpensive Chinese manner. The Japanese sovereign still styles 
himself, however, ‘one who rules the world—a god incarnate.’ 
The Korean princes, in especial, are enjoined to lay this fact to 
heart. The relations of Heaven and Earth being, in true Chinese 
fashion, thus adjusted, the reform of the state was taken in hand. 
The people were numbered, the provinces surveyed, and the 
hierarchy of local functionaries placed upon a new basis, which was 
intended to bring them under the control of the emperor—in other 
words, of the ruling party. These innovations roused considerable 
opposition, of which the heir-apparent made himself the mouth- 
piece, and rose in rebellion. He was, however, speedily captured 
and put to death. The peculiar democracy of China was the model 
of the extensive reforms that ensued. That democracy may be 
briefly described.as an inverted form of what is understood by 
democracy in the West. Everything is to be done for the people, 
upon the condition that nothing be done by the people. The 
emperor, ministers, functionaries, and magistrates are to govern 
justly, transmitting thus to the whole people the Law of Heaven, 
and to the Law so transmitted the people are to render unquestioning 
obedience. Official injustice is to be avoided by careful selection 
of the inferior by the higher grades of functionaries from the 
emperor downwards, as Heaven’s Grand Functionary, or remedied 
by the degradation and punishment of unworthy officials. Under 
this inverted democracy there lay a real and natural democracy, 
that of the village community, which has held together the ultimate 
elements of the Chinese empire until the present day. 

The system of dé, clans, or corporations, with their lords and 
governors who had managed to convert their offices into hereditary 
charges, was abolished, and all appointments were made ‘during 
good behaviour’ only. The entire administration thus became 
dependent on the imperial government. Various sumptuary laws 
were promulgated, and resort to forced labour in the construction 
of the huge misasagi of emperors and grandees was forbidden. 
Human and animal sacrifices were abolished, and the relations of 
husband and wife and concubine were regulated. But the interior 
relations of each class, of each industry, and of each clan or cor- 
poration, as well as each village community, were left undisturbed. 
The ranks of dmi (grandee), muraji (chief), miyatsuko (ruler), &c., 
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were abolished. ‘ We constitute afresh,’ decreed the emperor, ‘ the 
hundred bureaus. We shall, moreover, grant grades of rank and 
confer official dignities.’ The Japanese monarch, in fact, raised 
himself to the rank of a Chinese emperor, and about this time 
probably refused to be designated simply wang (wo) or king—just 
as the king of Korea has recently promoted himself to the rank of 
emperor. Eight departments of state were established in imitation 
of the Six Boards of the Thang dynasty, and provided with the 
necessary bureaus, and three Daijin, or Grand Ministers, were 
appointed to assist the emperor. 

Lastly the arts, crafts, weapons, implements, dress and man- 
ners, literature and language of China were adopted, and the 
sinicisation of the state appears complete. Nevertheless such was 
not the case. The history of the succeeding reigns, filled as it is 
with renewed edicts and repeated attempts to perfect the new 
system, is a proof that the old order of things did neither at once 
nor entirely give way to the new.” Shinto was overlaid by Buddhism 
but not destroyed, as the Shinto revival of the eighteenth century 
sufficiently proves; hereditary tenures continued to exist in sub- 
stance if not in form. The polity of China was an indigenous 
growth, and could not be thus adopted en bloc by Japan. Con- 
fucianism never became the political philosophy of Dai Nihon as it 
did of China, and no such centralisation and unity of the supreme 
power as had always existed in China since the overthrow of the 
feudal states were ever established in Japan before 1868. It is 
doubtful whether at any time in old Japan the civil power of the 
mikado extended much beyond, if even always up to, the limits of 
his own palace. The divine right of the Chinese emperor affirmed his 


® It may be doubted whether the change in administration was much more than 
a paper reform. What imperial power existed continued to dwindle. But in other 
respects the sinicisation was almost complete. In the written language of the present 
day, apart from grammatical words and particles, quite two-thirds of the vocabulary 
is Japano-chinese. There were some curious exceptions to this predominance of 
Chinese civilisation. Very few towns came into being, and no walled town has ever 
existed in Japan. There is, indeed, no word for ‘town’ in Japanese; the common 
machi merely means a street 120 yards long. Shields were not used, though a sort 
of wooden screen was employed to protect the archer. A sort of cushion or pad peculiar 
to Japan replaced the shield—it was called horo—disposable by an adroit knight so as 
to ward off a missile. Chairs and tables were not adopted, though chopsticks were. 
The intercourse with China was chiefly maintained by Buddhists and Confucianists. 
But down to the end of the seventeenth century or later Confucianism was not widely 
studied in Japan. Lastly—and it must be counted for a piece of good fortune—the 
peculiarly barren examination system of China was never adopted. As to phallic 
worship, which does not seem to have existed in China, but which was common in 
Japan down to a few years ago, see Aston, i. 11. Slavery in Japan (a peculiar 
form of which is said not yet to be wholly abolished) seems to have been a sort of 
domestic and land serfage resembling Chinese slavery as described in Archdeacon 
Gray’s book on China. Tattooing is mentioned in the Nihonki as a Yemishi (Ainu), 
not as a Japanese, practice. It seems to have been common among the earlier inhabi- 
tants of north-eastern China. 
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personal authority; the divine descent of the mikado insured his 
isolation and made him the puppet of his own court. Ere the seventh 
century closed the beginnings of the predominance of the Fujihara 
family, of which the ancestor was a prince of the blood, fore- 
shadowed the course of events which was to end in the Shogunate 
and the practical supremacy of the Tokugawa dynasty that came 
to an end thirty years ago. 

With the commentary of Rai Jé upon the age of the first 
emperor, this brief and quite insufficient attempt to trace the 
origins of the Japanese state may properly close. It will be found 
in the first volume of the ‘ Seiki,’ appended to the story of Jimmu 
of which a translation is given in a preceding page. 


I Rai J6 say: The foundation of our imperial country may be said 
assuredly to lie both deep and remote. What occurred before the time 
of Jimmu cannot now be exactly known, but our emperors, in their 
descent from the gods, generation after generation, accumulated virtue, 
remaining in the western border, whither the hopes of the people, far and 
near, were directed resting upon the Imperial Family, and it was under 
such conditions that the foundations of the empire came to be laid. 

In fact, in an age of chaotic confusion, when warriors and chiefs stood 
up against each other like draughtsmen upon a board, our first emperor 
by a single effort pacified the land within the four seas, and brought 
things into an order regular as that of the leaves of a book, thus entering 
upon a mighty task that was to last for untold ages. How could the 
emperor have accomplished this work in the manner he did had not 
Heaven endowed him with valour and wisdom, raising him far above the 
level of other men? Posterity has bestowed upon him the title Jimmu 
(Divine Valour), and well indeed was the title merited! We are told in 
an ancient record that the emperor’s virtue was bright and penetrating. 
Yes, and how admirable was his magnanimity! His sway being ex- 
tended over many new lands, these were placed under the rule of chiefs 
who had only a short time before set their weapons and turned their 
swords against him. Nevertheless they were thus employed, no changes 
being made, and, impressed by the imperial generosity, used all their efforts 
to promote the well-being of the people, who on their part enjoyed a 
tranquil existence, as it is easy to understand. Again, the emperor, in 
his maghanimity, on receiving the submission of the heir of the leader ®' 
of the rebels, gave him shields and spears, and, trusting in his loyalty, 
made him commander of the Inner Guard. Is not this an example of 
the adage ‘ You may tell a faithful heart by a mere touch of the body ’ ? 

Such was the imperial magnanimity, but the government of the dis- 
tricts surrounding the capital and the command of the Outer Guard 
were committed to veteran warriors of the Imperial Armies,*? and thus a 
proper equilibrium was established in the Outer and Inner defences of 
the Palace. In the same way under the Han (Chinese) emperor © the 


5\ Umashimade, see p. 222. 8 Michindomi, see p. 222. 

* The former Han, 8.c. 206-a.p. 28, founded by the famous Shi Hwangti, the 
monarch who consolidated feudal China into a centralised empire, a process effected 
in Japan in our own day two thousand years later. Rai Jd’s commentary is, in effect, 
a Chinese eulogium of Shi Hwangti transferred mutatis mutandis to Jimmu. 
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Court was defended by provincial levies, and the walls (of the Capital) by 
city levies, and again under the Thang dynasty the Court camp was 
pitched on the south bank of the river Wei, outside the walls of the 
capital Chhangan. The systems of the founders of Dynasties and 
Prince-ancestors of Imperial Houses always correspond like the halves of 
a tally, and in the arrangements above described we see a fresh instance 
of the Emperor Jimmu’s luminous and far-seeing wisdom. But the 
commoner rulers of later times in filling offices near to and remote from 
the Court [that is, the more important and the less important) foolishly 
displayed their private inclinations and thus did not promote the interests 
of the Empire.** These were just the sovereigns who did not understand 
the lessons taught by the policy of the Han and Thang emperors of China.’ 

No more instructive example than the above-cited passage could 
be furnished of the thoroughly erroneous view taken by the most 
rational and able of Japanese historians in common with his pre- 
decessors of the nature and origin of the mikadoate and the primi- 
tive Japanese state. The true order of history is reversed, the 
alleged founder of the sovereign line of Japan is treated as a 
fully developed Chinese monarch, and the constitutional position 
he came to occupy in the seventh century of the Christian era is 
antedated by no less than thirteen hundred and fifty years.” 
The result has been that the revolution of 1868, justifiable in itself, 
was nevertheless founded upon a double historical error—the error, 
namely, that the imperial dignity of a Tei, or Chinese monarch, 


* A hit at the Fujihara family. See the next note. 

® Rai J6 (alias Rai Sanyo, Rai Kiutaro, &c., 1780-1833) published the Gwaishi in 
1827. Part of it has been translated by Sir E. Satow, who, in his introduction, 
describes the work as ‘the chief source from which Japanese men of education derive 
their notions of the history of their own country.’ Rai Jd attempts to trace 
events to their causes, and so to build up a scientific explanation of Japanese 
history. He often shows great ingenuity in the execution of this task, but his 
efforts are vitiated by the fundamental fallacy already indicated, for which, how- 
ever, he cannot under the circumstances be held responsible. ‘ When our court was 
first established,’ he writes, ‘the form of government was simple ... the civil 
and military powers lay in one hand. The whole people were soldiers; the Son of 
Heaven was their commander-in-chief, with the ofodo and ohomuraji (Imperial 
ministers) as his lieutenants.’ The fallacy was due largely to Rai J6’s Confucianist 
training, and lay in thus clothing Jimmu with the attributes of a Chinese pattern 
emperor, and in supposing that the sacrosant Japanese emperor exercised the functions 
which the original tribal chief did really exercise, as primus inter pares, of léadership 
and command. Rai J6 was thus led to regard Japanese history as a continuous 
descent from perfection towards Chaos, a thoroughly Chinese notion that always 
dominated the political thought of old Japan. Under its influence political pro- 
gress became impossible, and until the medieval wars allowed the play of selection 
no advance was made. The strong men who then came to the front, Nobunaga, 
Hidéyoshi, and Ieyasu, were the real founders of the comparatively unified state 
which the revolution of 1868 handed over to the Ténnd. Rai J6 understood 
clearly enough what was wanted, but saw no way to the desired result except 
by the resuscitation of a system that had never existed out of the pages of the 
Yihonki—an ideal of which that work, more than any other agency, prolonged the 
existence down to the period when circumstances brought about, not its realisation, but 
the establishment by its aid, and through the mikadoate, of a centralised and efficient 

form of government in harmony with Japanese history and sentiment. 
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appertained to the Tennd from prehistoric antiquity, and the 
further error that the Japanese Tei ever exercised a real authority, 
save possibly for a short period in the course of the seventh cen- 
tury of our era. But these very errors served to maintain the 
prestige of the mikado, and so to preserve the unity of the state, 
in spite of the long-continued feudal divisions of the country, and 
it is more than probable that without them the revolution would 
never have been accomplished. Thus the ‘ Nihonki,’ however im- 
perfectly it may have recorded the early annals, has had a large share 
in making the later history of Japan, and a Japanese Ennius might 
still sing—‘ Moribus antiquis stat res Iapona® virisque.’ © 
F. Victor Dickrys. 


% Tapona may perhaps be used as the adjective (not merely ethnic) of Iaponia, just 
as Germanus is of Germania in Ovid’s line ‘ Femina canitiem Germanis inficit herbis.’ 

& Mr. Parker, the well-known sinologue, in his essay on ‘ Early Japanese History ’ 
(North China Review), translates descriptions of the Wo or Japanese from the After 
Haiishu (History of the After Han Dynasty) that apply in part to the Japanese of the 
Kojiki and the Nihonki. But the descriptions are in general vague and confused, and 
seem to be a jumble of hearsay tales about all the islands off the Chinese coast from 
Hainan to Yezo. I cannot accept all Mr. Parker’s conclusions. His philology seems 
to me quite unscientific—the data indeed for any true philology of Far Eastern tongues 
do not exist-—and his history largely depends upon an uncritical acceptance of Chinese 
works written, or founded upon writings written, on tablets, and anterior to the use of 
paperor blocks. Such sources are not wholly fictitious ; some general notions of history 
may be gathered from them, but they throw little light on the course of historical 
development, and their chronology is hopeless. Dr. Aston’s paper on ‘Early Japahese 
History ’(Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan), the substance of which is contained in his learned 
notes on the Nihonki, is far more trustworthy ; but Chinese as well as Japanese sources 
are still, in my view, too unreservedly accepted. There is no single fact, I believe, 
stated in the Nihonki, directly and certainly corroborated chronologically and histori- 
cally by Chinese works. It comes to this: parts of those portions of the Nihonki 
which are or seem to be corroborated by older or nearly contemporaneous Chinese 
history, and are not themselves founded upon or devised in imitation of Chinese history, 
are probably, in some measure, authentic, but cannot be clearly distinguished from 
their context. In effect we must make the best we can of the Nihonki, applying to its 
narrative such general considerations as our whole knowledge of the Far East suggests. 





The Guidi and their Relations with 
. Florence 


I.—F Rom THE TENTH CENTURY TO THE DEATH OF GUIDO 
IL MARCHESE. 


_ influence of noble families can be studied in all the parts of 

western Europe where the invasion of the barbarians super- 
imposed a new stratum of landowners on the tillers of the soil, but 
nowhere better than in northern Italy, where the conditions of life 
continued unstable, and where the sense of municipal life, fed 
through classic traditions, never died out. On one side there was 
an absence of centralised authority which left room for powerful 
individualities to develop; on the other there was a continued 
stimulus to family feeling, through the efforts made by the 
growing communes to throw off their yoke. The history of 
medieval Italy is largely bound up im the history of its families, 
and among these families were the Guidi, who at one time took 
rank as the most powerful lords of Tuscany. Their annals go back 
to the tenth century, and their history has repeatedly engrossed 
attention, partly owing to their connexion with the rise of the city 
of Florence, partly because Dante referred to various members of 
the family, and was in personal relation to some of them. When 
we first come across these counts they were independent land- 
owners, the founders of monasteries, the protectors—often the 
tyrants—of the lesser cities. As time went by they attained the 
power of barons and ranked among the chief feudatories of 
the emperors. Then we find them in conflict with the rising 
cities, especially with Florence. But when the difficulties in the 
executive tore the cities into factions, a new field was opened to 
their influence, and they played important parts in the struggles 
between the Guelfs and the Ghibellines. 

That the Guidi were Lombards by descent is proved by claims 
made by them in 1043 and again in 1097 to act in accordance 
with Lombard law.- The Lombards had brought with them their 
own conceptions of right and justice, and embodied them in a code 
of laws according to which they lived without forcing them on 
general acceptance. When the rule of the Lombards was followed 
by that of the Franks, these in turn brought their own law, which 
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many Frankish families followed. At the same time customs 
supported by Roman law continued in force among the mass of 
the people. The result was a clashing of ideas about right and 
wrong which brought with it endless confusion and which reached 
its climax in the tenth century, when the Frankish empire 
collapsing on itself had left room for the rulers of the various 
Italian provinces to strive for autonomy. ‘ Let customs yield to 
authority; let law and reason dispel depraved usages,’ was the 
repeated call of Ratherius (f 974), bishop of Verona. It was a call 
which found an echo in other writings of the time. 

At this period we first hear of the Guidi. A legendary colouring 
is given by early chroniclers to the opening chapter of their 
history, but the essentials of this chapter are corroborated by 
contemporary references. They were the owners of extensive 
property near the city of Pistoja in Tuscany at a time when Count 
Tegrimo (ft c. 942), the first member of the family known by name, 
acquired the great stronghold of Modigliana, in the Romagna. 
It is the Castrum Mutilum mentioned by Livy. Count Tegrimo, 
according to the account of the chronicler Tolosanus (f 1226), went 
hunting in the Apennines at a time when Engelrada, the daughter 
of Duke Martino of Ravenna, was holding court at Modigliana. 
He presented the lady with a stag he had killed, he won her favour 
and he married her. Several charters prove that Engelrada was 
a person of influence at Ravenna,’ where the Guidi gained a footing 
in consequence of the marriage. 

During the Frankish rule the province of Tuscany was governed 
by marquises whose residence was at Lucca. They were appointed 
by the emperor, and the lesser barons, such as the Guidi, stood in the 
relation of followers to them. In the year 926, however, Hugo of 
Arles (t 946), asserted the claims of an independent sovereign. He 
set aside his half-brother—who was marquis of Tuscany— and was 
crowned king of Italy. In 927 Hugo, bent on securing support wher- 
ever he could, stood godfather to a son of Count Tegrimo, and he 
endowed the family with certain rights over the abbey of San Salva- 
dore in Agna, near Pistoja. The charter recording this gift was 
drawn up at Pistoja in the presence of Count Tegrimo and Countess 
Engelrada.* We hear no more of Count Tegrimo. After his 
death his sons Ranieri and Guido (ft post 960), dating from Pistoja, 
made a grant to the canons of the church of San Zeno in that city for 
the benefit of their parents’ souls.‘ Guido also made a grant to 
secure the right of burial in the same church for himself and his wife 


? Tolosanus, Chronicon, ed. Mittarelli, 1775, c. 11. 

? Fantuzzi, Monwmenti Ravennati, Venezia, 1801, i. 105, 107 (13 Sept. 909; 13 
Nov. 910). 

* Repetti, Dizionario geografico della Toscana, 1833-45, article Agna (927). 


* Rena Camici, Serie degli antichi duchi e marchesi di Toscana, 1789, i. 38 
(2 Oct. 942). 
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Gervisa,> and a third son, Tegrimo, is mentioned. The time had 
come when the rural nobles realised the advantages which they 
derived from a close connexion with the representatives of religion. 
Many churches and abbeys of northern Italy date their foundation 
or an increase of their influence to the tenth century ; and to the 
charters granting them possessions, or to entries referring to them, 
we owe much of the information which enables us to date events 
and to restore genealogies during this obscure period. 

Count Guido, the son of Tegrimo and Engelrada, in 960 in- 
creased his power by acquiring rights over property in the valley 
of the Sieve, which were granted to him by Oberto, the son of 
king Hugo, who had become marquis of Tuscany.’ Soon after- 
wards he was at variance with the archbishop of Ravenna, who 
disputed his claim to the stronghold of Modigliana. By a docu- 
ment dated 896, the property in question had been bestowed 
by Engelrada’s mother, the widow of Duke Martino, on her son 
Pietro, a deacon.* But when the archbishop tried to make good 
his claim by force of arms Count Guido seized him and conveyed 
him to a fort below Modigliana, where he kept him imprisoned. 
Guido’s brother Ranieri, who was a deacon at Ravenna, at the 
same time appropriated valuable property belonging to the church. 
A popular rising at Ravenna was the result, in the course of which 
Count Guido and all his offspring were put to death—all, excepting 
one son, who was saved by his nurse.’ This was Tegrimo (tf c. 1007), 
surnamed Bevisangue, perhaps on account of the revenge which he 
afterwards took on the murderers of his father. In 963 the deacon 
Ranieri, with his nephew Tegrimo, made over certain property to 
the archbishop of Ravenna,’ but without appeasing him. For in 
967, when Otto I, who had been crowned emperor at Rome, 
presided at a court held at Ravenna, the archbishop lodged a 
complaint against Ranieri, who had been summoned to synods at 
Rome, at Classe, and again at Classe, but had disregarded the 
summons. Judgment was now passed against him, and he 
was called upon to restore the stolen property at the risk of 
paying a considerable sum.'' Nothing more is recorded of Ranieri. 
Count Tegrimo retired to the Casentino, a district which embraces 
the uppermost part of the valley of the Arno, and is rendered 
remote through the circle of its enclosing mountains; and here 
on a fruitful upland district he founded the abbey of Strumiy,'? 
which remained a centre of the Guidi’s attention during several 


5 Ibid. i. 29 (940). * Fantuzzi, Mon. Rav. i. 876 (20 April 948). 
? Repetti, Diz., article Galiga (24 April 960). 

® Fantuzzi, Mon. Rav. i. 96 (8 Sept. 896). ® Tolosanus, Chron. c. 11. 
© Mittarelli, Annales Camaldulenses, Venetiis, 1755, i. 42 (968). 

" Fantuzzi, Mon. Raw. ii. 27 (17 April 967). 

Rena Camici, Serie, wc. i. 51 (1021, referring to the foundation). 
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centuries. Tegrimo’s wife, Gisla, who is designated as the 
daughter of Marquis Ubaldo, and their son Guido (f c. 1034) 
confirmed the abbey in its rights after his death.'* The monks of 
Strumi followed the rule of St. Benedict ; they afterwards joined 
the congregation of Vallombrosa. 

Historians of a later date, Villani (f 1830) and after him 
Malespini, related that the ancestor of the Guidi came to Italy with 
Otto I, and that this emperor bestowed on him the stronghold of 
Modigliana. The charters quoted show that the Guidi were in Italy 
before the emperors of the Saxon house came thither, and Villani’s 
statement in itself is untrue, though based on a true estimate of 
facts. For the date assigned to the donation of Modigliana is 
967, the year in which Otto came to Ravenna. The emperors of 
the Saxon house, when they first came to Italy, saw danger to 
themselves in the authority which was claimed by the greater 
barons, and, with a view to checking them, they strove to attach the 
lesser barons directly to themselves. It is therefore possible that 
Otto, during his stay at Ravenna, confirmed Count Tegrimo in the 
possession of a stronghold which he actually held. 

Count Guido, the son of Tegrimo, appreciated the progressive 
tendencies of his age and kept on good terms with the ecclesiastics. 
He was present when the bishop of Fiesole transferred rights at 
Florence to his nephew.'’* He made an endowment to the monks 
of Strumi, dating from his castle at Porciano in 1017 ; » he entered 
into an agreement with the abbot of Santa Reparata near Faenza in 
1025; and in 1029 he made a further grant to Strumi to benefit 
the soul of his wife Imelda.’ Shortly afterwards he was at Ravenna, 
where he and his brother-in-law, who was also named Guido, assisted 
at a tribunal, and where he swore before the archbishop that ‘ he 
would neither take his oath nor fight in a judgment of God’ against 
him.” The centre of this count’s influence was at Pistoja, near 
which, according to the historian Salvi, he built himself the strong- 
hold of Pecunia.'*® At Pistoja itself he owned a number of houses 
with a tower close to the city wall,’* commanding the gateway 
which was afterwards known as the Porta Guidi, A large suburb 
grew up outside this gateway which became an integral part of the 
city when the town walls were enlarged about the year 1180. This 
suburb was known as the rione or quarter of the Guidi, and ,the 


8 Rena Camici, Serie, &c., i. 49 (8 June 1007). 

* Davidsohn, Forsch. zur dlteren Gesch. von Florenz, 1896, p. 33 (4 Jan. 1017). 

** Rena Camici, Serie, &., i, 50 (13°Nov. 1017). 

© Repetti, Diz. article Marradi (6 Oct. 1025) ; Rena Camici, Serie, é&c. i. 59 (March 
1029), 

* Rubeus, Italic. et Ravenn. Historia, libri xi. 1722, p. 269 (11 April 1029). 

18 Salvi, Delle Historie di Pistoia e Fazioni d’ Italia, 1656, i. 43. 

* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. i. 53 (April 1024), refers to these houses, 
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Via Porta Guidi remains to this day and preserves the name of the 
family with which the rise of the city was closely connected. 

The unstable social and political conditions of Italy at this time 
resulted in a great confounding of lay and ecclesiastical interests. 
Laymen owned benefices, which they sold to the priests; the priests 
were generally married, and dealt with what was entrusted to 
them as though it were their own. A quarrel between a noble 
and the representatives of the church often resulted in his 
appropriating ecclesiastical property, sometimes in his taking 
possession of convent buildings. The first attempts to rouse men’s 
conscience on these matters were due to St. Romuald (f 1072), 
the founder of the order of Camaldoli, who spent a long life 
wandering from place to place attacking the evil practices of priests 
and monks. The movement he inaugurated found its most zealous 
champion in St. Peter Damian (t 1072), who rose to high dignity in 
the church ; and it was further developed by 8. Giovanni Gualberto, 
the founder of the order of Vallombrosa (ft 1078). 

With these men the Guidi had various relations. The last 
Count Guido referred to probably favoured St. Romuald, for a son 
of his, whose name is not recorded, became a follower of St. Romuald 
and died in the monastery of Val di Castro at a youthful age about 
the year 1010. He had a vision oi death, and miracles happened 
at his tomb.” Two other sons, Guido and Tegrimo, however, drew 
upon themselves the hatred of Peter Damian. We first hear of 
them in 1034, when they made a grant to the canons of San Zeno at 
Pistoja on the occasion of their father’s death ;”" but Count Guido 
(t c. 1048) afterwards lived in open enmity with the church. 
Some time during the rule of Gerardo, bishop of Florence, he 
snatched Empoli from the Pisans,” and he recklessly robbed the 
abbey of Florence.* The account of a vision is preserved which a 
chaplain had of hell, and which was circulated obviously with a 
view of intimidating Count Guido and others who acted as he did. 
The vision was described by Peter Damian, and it told how a 
chaplain saw Count Ildebrando of the Aldobrandeschi and Count 
Lotario of the Cadolinghi suffering torments in hell, and how 
demons of terrible appearance were preparing an empty place for 
Count Guido, who died shortly afterwards. The fear of death 
apparently intimidated him ; for when he lay prostrate on a bed of 
sickness, perhaps dying, at his stronghold at Vincio, he and his 
wife Adaletta, who is designated as the daughter of Ildebrando, 
made over extensive property, including tenements, vineyards, fields, 


*” Mittarelli, An. Cam. i. 315. 21 Rena Camici, Serie, &. i. 58 (April 1034). 
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meadow-land, and woods, consisting of oak forests and olive groves, 
at Groppoli, to the canons of San Zeno at Pistoja.” 

Count Guido’s brother Tegrimo also drew on himself the anger 
’ of Peter Damian. Peter had founded a monastery at Acereta near 
Faenza, to which he wished to attach a hermitage on the plan of 
that which Romuald had founded at Camaldoli; but Tegrimo ap- 
parently did not favour the plan. This count ruled the family 
estates, perhaps, in consequence of his brother Guido’s premature 
death. In 1048 we find him conceding certain rights to the abbey 
of San Salvadore in Fonte Taona*™ (this grant speaks of Tegrimo’s 
acting according to Lombard law), and he also confirmed the abbey 
of Strumi, dating the charter from his own house there in 1048.” 
But he gave Peter nothing. When Hildebrand, afterwards Pope 
Gregory VII, was staying in Florence, vassals of the reigning 
Count Guido (f a. 1103), the nephew of Tegrimo, appeared before 
him and accused Peter Damian of building on land near Acereta 
that was not his.“ The matter, however, was amicably settled. 
An agreement, probably. of the year 1063, sets forth that the 
clarissimus Count Guido, and his wife, the serenissima Countess 
Ermelina, on the one side, and Peter Damian on the other, fixed the 
relations of the monastery and hermitage at Acereta, the hermitage 
being endowed by the count with the income of the church of San 
Donato at Modigliana.” The further friendly relations of this count 
and Peter appear from a letter in which Peter spoke of the 
present of fish which the count sent him.*° 

Two other sons of Guido and Imelda are mentioned, who acted 
on their own responsibility, perhaps because they were at variance 
with their brother Guido. At a meeting convened at Borgo d’Arbia 
by the imperial representative in 1037, Count Ranieri was present, 
who is described as the son of Count Guido bonae memoriae."! 
Ranieri afterwards had transactions at Lucca, where we likewise 
hear of Johannes, son of Count Guido.*® According to Passerini,** 
Itta, abbess of the monastery of San Ellero (S. Llario di Alfiano), 
was a sister of these counts. Itta was brought into close relation 
with Giovanni Gualberto, the founder of the order of Vallombrosa, 
who first carried disputes concerning simony into Florence. 

About the year 1035 Giovanni, who was then a monk, raised a 
tumult by accusing various ecclesiastics of simony. He was obliged 
to fly from Florence, and sought refuge in the hermitage of 
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Acqua Bella, high up in the mountains, which belonged to the 
convent of San Ellero. Abbess Itta bade him stay at Acqua Bella 
and provided him with food and with books, and here Giovanni 
was joined by kindred spirits, with whose help he transformed the 
hermitage into the monastery which became famous under the 
name of Vallombrosa. In 1039 Itta, ‘ prompted to this act by the 
consciousness of inherent sinfulness,’ endowed Giovanni and his 
monks with extensive property, and the charter which set forth the 
grant was signed in the presence of numerous witnesses at Florence. 

At this time Florence was a place of comparatively small im- 
portance. It had greatly suffered under Lombard rule, and many 
families had left the city for their neighbouring properties. Under 
the rule of the Franks, owing chiefly to the natural advantages of 
its situation, the city began to recover. Measured by the age’s rate 
of locomotion, it was a day’s journey from Lucca, the residence 
of the marquises of Tuscany; a day’s journey from Pisa, always 
a flourishing seaport, and a day’s journey from Siena. Thus 
situated, it became the usual halting-place of the emperors on 
their way south, and it repeatedly offered shelter to the popes when 
they were unable to maintain their authority against the factions in 
their own bishopric. Partly owing to the disturbance occasioned 
by Giovanni, Florence for a time became the headquarters of the 
reform movement. In 1055 a church,council was convened here, 
which the emperor, the pope, and more than a hundred ecclesiastics 
attended. All eyes for a time were turned to the city on the Arno. 
In 1058 the bishop of Florence became pope under the name of 
Nicholas II (t 1061), but he retained his old see and usually resided 
at Florence. About the same time Bonifazio, the marquis of Tus- 
cany, died. His widow Beatrice fortified her position by marrying 
Godfrey, the duke of Lothringen, and she also frequently resided 
at Florence. 

One of the functions of the marquis consisted in presiding at 
the courts which were periodically held in the different cities of 
Tuscany, at which he appeared surrounded by his feudatories 
while the more influential citizens conducted the trial. At a 
court held by Beatrice in the episcopal palace at Florence in 
1061 Count Guido was among those who attended.” Unlike his 
father, this count was on good terms with the ecclesiastics. In 
1056 he had transactions with the abbot of the convent of Marturi 
which lay on the way to Siena; and he made a grant of property 
to the monks of Fonte Tapna.” In 1062 he added to his posses- 
sions in the Val di Sieve by purchasing the lands and the 
* Lami, Sanctae Ecclesiae Flor. monumenta, 1758,.i. 576.(3 July 1039). 
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stronghold of Nipozzano.*” Soon afterwards he came under the 
full influence of the reform movement. 

When Pope Nicholas died in 1061, the sees of Rome and 
of Florence were both vacant, and the reactionary party secured 
the bishopric of Florence for Pietro Mezzabarba, who paid heavily 
for his appointment. This at once drew on him the opposition of 
Giovanni Gualberto and of the Vallombrosan monks, who now 
owned the convent of San Salvi near Florence, and who stood 
organised as a political party. It was in vain that the bishop 
made an armed attack on San Salvi, hoping to take Giovanni 
prisoner. Giovanni escaped ; but the people of Florence would not 
be pacified. They demanded that a judgment of God should decide 
as to the bishop’s guilt, and after a lay brother of San Salvi had 
passed unhurt between two flaming fires, there was no resisting 
the popular movement. Bishop Pietro was deposed, and the cause 
of Giovanni grew in favour. Under the influence of this feeling, 
Count Guido restored to the abbey of Florence the property 
which his father had seized, together with gold, silver, and 
jewels; ** he bestowed an estate at Tabora on Giovanni and 
his monks,” and he founded and endowed a hospital at Flo- 
rence at the request of the abbot of San Miniato.“° In the 
charter relating to this latter grant he declared that he was 
prompted to make it ‘ by the thought of hell and of fire burning 
with brimstone most terrible in its stench.’ The spirit which 
moved him took possession also of the rulers of Tuscany, of 
Beatrice and her daughter Matilda—the Great Countess, as she 
was usually called. Pope Alexander, after deposing the bishop of 
Florence, came to Lucca, where he was received by these ladies, 
and Count Guido also was in attendance.’ Guido was also present 
at a court held in Florence by Beatrice and Matilda in 1072.” 
After the death of Beatrice, Matilda ruled alone. She fervidly 
embraced the cause of reform and became the enthusiastic admirer 
of pope Gregory VII. And when jealousy of this pope’s pre- 
tensions stirred the emperor to wrath, Matilda, departing from the 
allegiance which she owed to the emperor in her capacity as ruler 
of Tuscany, threw in her lot with the pope. 

In these conflicts Count Guido no doubt sided with Matilda, 
though it is not expressly stated that he bore arms against the 
emperor, who carried war into Tuscany. Nothing is recorded 
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concerning the share which he doubtless took in the campaigns 
of these years, and all we know is that in 1081 he invested the 
monks of Vallombrosa with lands which belonged to the convent of 
San Ellero,* and in 1084 made a grant to San Benedetto negl’ 
Alpi.“ The Great Countess for a time was hard pressed, for 
many cities of Tuscany profited by the emperor’s appearance to 
revolt against the rule of the marquises. Florence alone held 
with her. But among the cities which soon went over to her side 
was Pistoja, and here we know the Guidi’s influence to have been 
great. The order of Vallombrosa gained its first foothold here owing 
to the protection it found with Pietro (¢1105), who was probably the 
brother of the reigning Count Guido. He had founded the convent 
of San Michele in Forcole which now passed into the hands of the 
Vallombrosan monks ‘ at the request of some of the most influential 
citizens.’ In 1085 Bishop Leo, ‘in the presence and with the 
consent of Matilda and Count Guido,’ framed new injunctions for 
his clergy,“ a proof that the reform movement was gaining ground, 
and when Leo died, he was succeeded by Pietro, who was appointed 
in an uncanonical manner through the influence of Matilda, but 
afterwards confirmed by the pope. 

All the monasteries of which the Guidi were patrons or in 
which they had influence before the close of the century joined the 
order of Vallombrosa. Among them was Strumi im the Casentino, 
where some of the literary activity was displayed which rendered the 
Vallombrosan order famous. Andrea of Parma, the author of the 
Life of St. Areald and of the Life of St. Giovanni Gualberto, became 
abbot here. Andrea enjoyed the esteem of Count Guido, from 
whom he received several grants, one to benefit the soul of 
Countess Ermelina, in 1094.7 This lady’s name figured by the 
side of her husband’s in most of the charters granted by him, for 
the last time in 1086;‘** and besides Andrea, the canons of San 
Zeno at Pistoja received a grant for the benefit of her soul. 

Towards the close of the century, the thought of the Crusade 
gave a new direction to men’s love of enterprise. The Crusade 
was advocated by the Great Countess, and among those who joined 
it was Guido—not the reigning count, but his son, for the crusaders 
left Italy early in 1097, and several charters of that and the 
following year prove the continued presence of Count Guido, the 
father, in Italy. Young Guido was married before 1096 to Imilia, 

*® Rena Camici, Serie, &c. iv. 47 (30 Dec. 1081). 
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the daughter of Rainaldo called Sinibaldo.” Details contained in 
various charters show that he started for Palestine with his 
brother Tegrimo, that they were cast into prison, and that only 
Guido returned to Tuscany. 

A charter granted by Count Guido in July of 1097 contains 
some interesting particulars. It bestowed their freedom on two 
brothers ‘according to the writ promulgated by king Liutprand’ 
(that is, according to Langobard law), for the benefit of the soul of 
Ranieri, the son of Guido. The ceremony of emancipation in this 
case consisted in the brothers walking three times round the altar 
of the Virgin in the church of Montedicroce. The count then 
handed them over to the priest and declared them free.* Another 
parchment of the same year recorded that Count Guido, being 
guilty of the murder of a certain Uberto di Pepo, bestowed an 
estate in atonement for his crime on the son and the brother of 
the murdered man, and that this estate was now transferred to the 
canons of Pistoja.*” 

In the course of the year 1098 Count Guido fought in support 
of the inhabitants of Faénza. They rose and expelled their ruling 
count, who fled to the stronghold of Selvamaggiore, which the men 
of Faenza, with Guido’s help, attacked, seized, and dismantled.™ 
A number of documents dating from the next few years show how 
the count’s private affairs and public duties took him from place 
to place. In June of 1098 he stayed at Strumi, and entered into 
an agreement concerning property at Majona with the provost of 
Arezzo.* In the following May he first stayed at Florence with 
the Great Countess,” and afterwards at Pistoja, where he mortgaged 
land to the canons of San Zeno, and perhaps pawned a silver 
crucifix of great value in order to raise the necessary sum to pay 
for the ransom of his -sons, who were imprisoned. The Great 
Countess at this time entirely regained her hold on Tuscany, and 
was busy in reorganising the affairs of church and state. In June 
1099 she was at Lucca and gave judgment in favour of Bishop 
Rugger, whose claim to some property Count Guido disputed ; * 
a week later Guido was in attendance on her at Marturi.” Shortly 
afterwards young Guido returned from Palestine, for he was with 
his father at Pistoja in July of 1099, when certain rights were 
conceded to Teberga, abbess of the convent of San Mercuriale ; * 
and again in September, when extensive property was bestowed on 

5° Mittarelli, dn. Cam. iii. 235. 

5! Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. iii. part 4, p. 71 (July 1097). 

52. Ibid. p. 74 (December 1097). * Tolosanus, Chron. c. 25 (1098). 

54 Mittarelli, An. Cam: iii. appendix 140 (June 1098). 

8 Repetti, Diz. article Campiano (2 May 1099). 

5° Davidsohn, Géschichte, p. 284 (28 May 1099). 


37 Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. iii. part 4, pp. 83, 88 (June 1099). 
58 Repetti, Diz. article Germinaja (July 1099). 
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the abbess Berta (here called Uberta) of Rosano, who was daughter 
to the one count and sister to the other.” Both counts then joined 
Matilda at the monastery of San Salvadore in Fonte Taona,® and in 
acknowledgment of the services which the Guidi had rendered to 
her, the Great Countess formally adopted young Guido as her son : 
he is so designated in a charter of October which was drawn up 
when he and his father stayed with the countess at San Brescello 
in Lombardy." In consequence of this adoption the.young Count 
assumed the title of marquis, which he bore in the charter 
granted to Rosano, and also in a document in which he referred to a 
grant made for the benefit of his brother Tegrimo’s soul to 
Strumi. During these years the Guidi were closely connected 
with the Great Countess, and one of them in the autumn of the 
year 1099 was despatched south in order to support Pope 
Paschal II. But young Guido soon dropped the title of marquis, 
for reasons which are not recorded, but which were doubtless 
connected with Matilda’s making a bequest (1102) by which her 
vast possessions went to the church. In ordinary parlance Guido 
seems to have kept the title, but in the documents in which his 
name Officially appeared he was henceforth called Guidoguerra or 
simply Guido. Still his friendly relations with Matilda remained 
undisturbed. After so many grants made to the order of Val- 
lombrosa, he and his father finally joined the countess in taking 
the congregation under their direct protection; in the charter 
in which this was set forth the Counts Guido and Guidoguerra 
were named by the side of Matilda as though they shared her 
authority in full. The elder count then either died or else 
gave over the management of his affairs to his son, who now 
granted land at Montemurlo to Raimondino, ‘in recognition of the 
services which you rendered.me on the journey to Jerusalem.’ © 
Guido postponed redeeming the estates and the crucifix which his 
father had mortgaged to the canons of Pistoja when his sons were 
imprisoned,* and two years afterwards he further delayed and 
then altogether renounced his claims to this property. In the 
second of these charters he referred to his fatber as no longer 
among the living.” We gather from these charters that Guido 
il marchese was unable to write his name, and therefore put a cross 


* Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 88 (Sept. 1099). 
® Muratori, Antiquitates, i. 414 (6 Sept. 1099). 
* Fiorentino Mansi, Memorie di Matelda, 1642, ii. 158 (-filius adoptivus,’ 12 Oct. 
1099). 
* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. iv. 59 (1100). * Davidsohn, R., Forschwngen, p. 65. 
* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. iv. 57 (1100). 
© Repetti, Diz., article Montemurlo. Davidsohn, Forschungen, p. 65 (November 
1100). 
* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. iv. 65 (November 1100). 
* Ibid. iv. 85, 87 (August and October 1103). 
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in place of his signature ; in a document of 1103 words are added 
to the effect that he wished the grant to be set forth in writing, but 
that he was unable to sign it. In the course of the year the 
count fought in Romagna in the interest of Faenza, which, in 
common with other cities of northern Italy, was awaking to a 
desire of municipal freedom. 

The inhabitants of many Italian cities at this time were 
becoming restive in view of the pretensions of the counts who had 
been thrust upon them during a period of political insecurity. It 
has been mentioned that the citizens of Faenza in 1098 expelled 
the ruling count, and that Count Guido at the time supported 
them. In 1103 they were again in revolt and expelled a number 
of nobles, who fled, some to the stronghold of Cunio, others to 
Ravenna. The archbishop of Ravenna had the right of appoint- 
ing a count to the city of Faenza, and he watched the city’s 
manifestations of growing independence with anxiety. He now 
provided the expelled nobles with money and with troops, and they 
returned and laid siege fo Faenza, ‘ insulting the citizens by bathing 
in the river, by;playing games under the city walls, and by setting 
fire to the bridge.’ The citizens in their distress sent a message to 
Count Guido, and they greeted his appearance as though he were 
‘an angel sent by God.’ On the news of his approach some of the 
besiegers fled ; the others he defeated.“ The count then returned 
to Strumi, where he gave his consent that his wife, Imilia, should 
bestow all the estates she received as ‘morgincap’ on the monks 
of Strumi ; ” and after that he was in Lombardy, where he witnessed 
a grant made by Matilda.” 

A rising about the same time occurred at Pistoja, where a 
number of noble families were forced to leave the city in con- 
sequence of the disturbances there. Here Bishop Pietro of the 
Guidi threw in his influence with the people, and, ‘assisted by the 
arm and the authority of the consuls,’ he succeeded in restoring 
order. The bishopric of Pistoja suffered terribly during the 
wars between the emperor and Matilda, but under the rule 
of Pietro, and of Ildebrando (1105-1183), his nephew and 
successor—who was perhaps the brother of Guido il marchese—the 
possessions which had been lost to the see were regained. In 1107 
Bishop Ildebrando and his men joined the troops which the 
countess led against Prato, which had rebelled.” The reason of the 
disaffection of Prato is unknown. The Counts Alberti were the lords 
of the place, but if we credit the account given by Villani, the Guidi 
had a personal interest in its being reduced to submission. For 


* Tidefonso di San Luigi, Delizie degli eruditi, 1770, viii. 163 (13 Nov. 1103). 
® Tolosanus, Chron. c. 19 (1103). 


Rena Camici, Serie, &c. iv. 90 (31 Jan. 1104). 
1 Tbid. p. 92 (24 April 1104). 2 Salvi, Hist. Pist. i. 58 ff. 
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Villani records (and the account finds corroboration elsewhere) 
that the inhabitants of Prato were originally followers of the Guidi 
and dwelt on Monte Chiavello, near Montemurlo, which they left in 
order to live under more favourable conditions at Prato.” 

Count Guido’s relations with Pistoja were of the friendliest. A 
large part of the city being destroyed by fire, Bishop Ildebrando set 
about rebuilding the church of San Zeno, henceforth the cathedral, 
in the form which it retains to the present day. In order to assist 
him in doing so, Guido and his wife Imilia, writing from Monte- 
dicroce, made grant of property and promised in no way to interfere 
with the plan of bringing down the waters of the river Ombrone 
into the city by means of a conduit. They also accorded their 
protection to the churches of San Giovanni Fuorcivitas and of 
San Mercuriale.“ Various transactions dating from these years 
prove the count’s friendly relations with the order of Camaldoli.” 
Count Guido was probably in attendance on Matilda for the last time 
on 11 Oct. 1108 at the monastery of San Benedetto near the river 
Larione, to which they conjointly madea grant.”* TheGreat Countess 
ceased to take an active part in affairs some years previous to her 
death (1115), and the various cities of Tuscany were left unimpeded 
to pursue the course of development on which they had em- 
barked. 

Florence at this time advanced by leaps and bounds. The city 
which Peter Damian in 1065 characterised as a poor place of few 
inhabitants, profited by the wars when the Great Countess’s attention 
was engaged elsewhere, and the citizens took the management of 
affuirs into their own hands. It is impossible to assign a date to 
the birth of the Italian commune, for the conditions which drew 
the citizens together and prompted them to concerted action 
varied in each case ; but in Florence the establishment of the com- 
mune was directly connected with the wars waged by the Great 
Countess, which threw the citizens on their own resources and 
stimulated them to independent activity. In Florence as else- 
where the citizens were divided according to their occupations. 
There were the lesser citizens, whose activity was largely 
industrial, and the greater citizens, who often drew an income 
from their outlying properties. These represented the oldest 
Italian families: some of them in fact claimed Roman descent. 
But they were not titled, and this helps us in distinguishing them 
from the nobles of barbarian origin, such as the Guidi, who, by 
reason of being invaders, were in possession of the outlying 


*? Villani, [storie Fiorentine, book iv. ch. 25; O. Hartwig, Quellen und Forschungen 
zur dltesten Geschichte von Florenz, 1875, ii. 49 ff. 

™ Salvi, Hist. Pist. i. 60. 

*> Mittarelli, An. Cam. iii. 234 (1109, 1115, 1116, 1117). 

*® Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. iv. part 2, p. 3 (16 Oct. 1108). 
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districts, but who as yet had no foothold inside the city of 
Florence. Their introduction into the city marked the beginning 
of a new chapter in its history. 

The hills which surround Florence bristled with the strongholds 
of nobles, who were ready to swoop down and plunder the bands of 
passing traders on the slightest provocation. In the interest of its in- 
dustrial and commercial future the city was obliged to protect itself 
against these attacks. Even before the death of the Great Countess 
the Florentines attacked and secured the fort of Monte Gualandi or 
Orlandi, which lay on the road to Pisa, and then laid siege to the 
stronghold on Monte Cascioli. The annalist of Siena states that the 
Florentines in 1114 suffered a defeat near Montedicroce, the strong- 
hold of Count Guido, at the hands of the men of Siena and of Count 
Guido.” But as nothing is known concerning hostilities between 
Siena and Florence at this time, and the entry is worded exactly 
like one of 1146, its information is open to question. However, 
Count Guido was fully aware of the danger which threatened him 
through the growing power of Florence, and, with a view to 
strengthening his own position, he fortified the height of Monte- 
murlo, which was situated on the limits of the territories of Pistoja 
and Florence ; and he entered into an agreement with the provost 
of the church of Sant’ Andrea at Empoli which throws an interesting 
light on the way in which the rural nobles strengthened their local 
influence. The church of Sant’ Andrea stood somewhat removed 
from the town, and Guido bestowed land sufficient to build a house 
on all who agreed to come and live near this church. He then 
constructed a stronghold for the better defence of the place, and he 
pledged himself to rebuild the houses of the inhabitants should 
they suffer in times of war. Countess Imilia confirmed this charter 
at Pistojain 1119.*% Owing to these advantages, the city of Empoli 
entered on a course of development which secured to Count Guido 
the reputation of being the founder of the place. The number of its 
inhabitants and the productiveness of the surrounding district so 
rapidly increased that Empoli was afterwards called the granary 
of Florence. During these years Guido also drew closer to the 
bishop of Lucca, who was at variance with the bishop of Florence 
concerning property at Fucecchio, to which both bishops laid claim, 
its owners, the Counts Cadolinghi, having failed in the direct line. 
Count Guido bestowed half of the rights he owned at Fucecchio 
on the bishop of Lucca,” and he afterwards took the monastery of 
San Salvadore under his special protection." 

After the death of Matilda, several marquises of Tuscany came 


7 Monumenta Germaniae historica, xix. 225: ‘ An. Sen.’ (23 June 1114). 
*® Repetti, Diz., article Empoli (December 1119). 

*® Davidsohn, Forschungen, p. 89 (3 Nov. 1114). 

* Tbid. p. 90 (12 Dec. 1122). 
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and went who exerted little influence on the state of affairs. The 
- dignity in itself ceased to be hereditary. In 1120 Count Guido was 
in attendance on the marquis Conrad who laid siege to Pontormo 
and there granted certain liberties to the city of Lucca, the charter 
of which Guido witnessed.*' Guido also stayed with Conrad at the 
monastery of San Lorenzo di Coltibuona two years later.*? The 
last we hear of him is that he joined the citizens of Faenza in an 
expedition which they undertook with a view to seizing the 
stronghold of Cunio.**- He died in the course of this campaign, and 
in October of 1124 Countess Imilia referred to him as no longer 
among the living.“ 
Lina Eckenstem. 
(To be continued.) 


*! Davidsohn, Geschichte, p. 390 (2 Oct. 1120). 
* Rena Camici, Serie, &c. vol. vi. pt. 2, p. 86 (1122). 
** Tolosanus, Chron. c. 21 (1124). ** Davidsohn, Geschichte, p. 395, footnote. 
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Andrew Melulle and the Revolt agaist 
Aristotle in Scotland 


OT the least interesting side of the history of the revival of 
learning is the personal aspect of the revolt from the tra- 
ditional Aristotle. It is an important chapter in university annals, 
constituting, as it does, the greatest change these institutions have 
known. The development of the reaction against what Professor Bain 
has termed ‘ the dreary, single-manned Aristotelian quadriennium ’ 
has been amply described from various points of view. In Scotland, 
which was late in being affected by the movement, we have no such 
development to trace. The university system itself did not grow 
in Scotland, in the sense in which it grew in England and on the 
continent of Europe. It was simply adopted, mainly from France, 
once for all, in its mature form, with such incidental modifications 
as were necessitated by the special circumstances. Similarly this 
new theory of education was brought into Scotland in a mature 
stage. The three existing universities were formally brought into 
line with it, and Edinburgh and Marischal College and University 
were founded in accordance with it. 

This important change, so far-reaching in its results, was, of 
course, the logical sequence of the adoption of the Reformed faith. 
But the time and the manner of its introduction were determined 
by a single individual. Few men have so impressed upon their 
country the stamp of their own personality as Andrew Melville 
has left his mark upon Scotland. The occasion was a great 
one, and the man was worthy of it. As a striking historical 
figure he is no unworthy successor of the rugged reformer 
to whose place upon the stage of Scottish story he suc- 
ceeded. For good or for evil he left no less an impress upon 
Scotland than did Knox himself. We do not intend to make any 
estimate of the influence of Andrew Melville; we are concerned 
only with his attitude to the new learning. But, for the sake of 
clearness, we may here indicate the leading dates in his life. He 
was born in 1545, and educated at the grammar school of 
Montrose, and at St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. Leaving St. 
Andrews in 1564, he went to the continent, and taught at St. 
Marceon and at Geneva. The importance of his continental 
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training lies in the fact that at Paris he came strongly under the 
influence of Peter Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée). He returned to 
Scotland in 1574, and immediately became principal of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. There he remained till 1580, when he was 
‘transported’ to St. Andrews, and was made principal of St. 
Mary’s College, his alma mater. The remaining incidents of his 
chequered career are not here relevant, and are too well known to 
render repetition desirable. 

Before the Reformation the arts curriculum in the Scottish 
universities was entirely on the ordinary medieval lines. The 
principal subjects belonged to Aristotle’s theoretical and not to his 
practical class of studies, and were not included in the ‘ sacred 
seven. The trivium was taught, but its subjects occupied a 
subordinate position; and scarcely any provision was made for 
the teaching of the quadrivium. The regents concerned themselves 
with the logic, ethics, metaphysics, and physics of Aristotle. The 
text-books, in addition to the writings of Aristotle, were the works 
of such authors as Porphyry and Petrus Hispanus. A knowledge 
of Latin was, of course, presupposed; in Glasgow it was not 
taught ; in Aberdeen it occupied a small place in the curriculum. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge here. The main point is the supremacy 
of the Aristotle of the schoolmen.' 


' *Statuimus et ordinamus quaedam volumina ordinaria, et quaedam extra- 
ordinaria, in quibus promovendi habent informari et examinari. Ordinaria vero 
audienda sunt haec: primo scilicet, in veteri arte, liber Universalium Porphyrii, © 
liber Praedicamentorum Aristotelis, duo libri Peri Hermenias eiusdem. In nova 
logica, duo libri priorum [Analyticorum] duo posteriorum, quatuor ad minus 
Topicorum, scilicet primus, secundus, sextus, et octavus, et duo Elenchorum. In 
PhisicA, octo libri Phisicorum, tres de coelo et de mundo, duo de generatione et 
corruptione, tres libri de Anima, etiam de sensu et sensato, de memorif et 
reminiscentia, de somno et vigilif, et septem libri metaphisicae. 

‘ Item, Audiantur libri extraordinarii, in toto vel in parte, ubi facultas mature dis- 
pensabit, si fiat defectus: scilicet in logicé, textus Petri Hispani, cum syncathegore- 
matibus; tractatus de distributionibus, liber g. po. sex principiorum. In phisicd, tres libri 
metheorum, tractatus de spherf, sine dispensatione ; sex libri ethicorum, si legantur ; 
perspectiva ; algorismus ; et principia geometriae, si legantur; et ut studium iuvenum, 
de bono in melius usque in finem, optimum laudabiliter suscipiat incrementum, 
Statuimus et ordinamus, quod vetus ars legatur per sex septimanas, priorum per 
tres, posteriorum per tres. Topicorum et Elenchorum per totidem continue perle- 
gantur; in phisici octo libri phisicorum per duos menses; de generatione, et de 
coelo et mundo, per quatuor septimanas; de animf et parva naturalia per sex 
septimanas; et libri metaphysicae per totidem: tempus autem extraordinariorum 
committit facultas discretioni legentium.’—Statuta Facultatis Artium Studii 
Glasguensis, in Evidence taken by the Commission of 1826, ii. 286. For Aberdeen cf. 
Bp. Elphinstone’s charter in vol. iv. of the Evidence (pp. 135-9), or in Fasti 
Aberdonenses (pp. 53-54). Cf. especially the sentence, ‘Sexta, alter Magister Artium, 
pro puerorum et iuvenum informatione, in gramaticalibus et illius scientiae primis 
rudimentis in dicto Collegio institui debeat.’ The date of this charter is 1505, but 
teaching seems to have begun about ten years earlier, and this special provision is 
probably the fruit of the experience thus gained. The only book in the Glasgow list 
that requires identification is the Tractatatus de Distributionibus. Professor 
Davidson, of Aberdeen, suggested that it might be connected with the seventh tractate 
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While Andrew Melville was yet an undergraduate at St. 
Andrews the first attempt was made to remodel the universities. 
In 1562 the general assembly, in the famous ‘First Book of 
Discipline,’ ordered alterations in the constitution of the three 
existing universities. The alterations were certainly sufficiently 
drastic. Stress was laid on the teaching of mathematics, economics, 
Greek, and Hebrew. But, for various reasons, these instructions 
were never fully carried out. The University of Aberdeen, in fact, 
remained Roman catholic till 1569, and the experiences of the 
Melvilles at Glasgow and at St. Andrews show that there had 
been an utter failure to grasp the fact of the deposition of Aristotle, 
even although the earl of Morton held a visitation at St. Andrews 
in the spring of 1574,? and to some extent confirmed the view 
taken by the ‘ Book of Discipline.’ The visitors, however, directed 
their attention mainly to securing that there should be abundance 
of sound doctrinal teaching in the university. At Glasgow not 
only do we read of no attempt to enforce the ‘ Book of Discipline,’ 
but in ‘ The New Foundation of the College of Glasgow made by the 
Town,’ in January 1572,* we find a return to the older terminology. 
The Greek, Hebrew, and mathematics of the ‘ Book of Discipline’ 
are conspicuous by their absence, and we read of Dialectica, 
Physica, Ethica, and so forth. We may take it, then, that when 
Andrew Melville arrived in Scotland in the summer of 1574 
Aristotle still reigned supreme in the universities. Apart from 
some points of organisation, and the teaching of protestant theology, 
the ‘ Book of Discipline’ was inoperative in Glasgow, and equally 
so in St. Andrews. Aberdeen had scarcely recovered from the 
shock of the deposition of the Roman catholic officials in 1569. No- 
where can the revolt against Aristotle be said to have really begun. 
With the appointment of Andrew Melville to Glasgow, in 1574, a 
new era commences. 

Our information regarding the work of Melville in Glasgow and 
in St. Andrews is derived from a remarkable and fascinating book, 
‘The Autobiography and Diary’ of Andrew Melville’s nephew, 
James Melville, well known in Scottish church history. His quaint 
language, his natural and unrestrained expression of feeling, his 
earnestness of purpose, and his unusual care to preserve the record 
of the Summulae Logicales of Petrus Hispanus, which contains the section De Dis- 
tributione, and gives the first instance of the use of the word as a technical term. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century, when this list was drawn up, Nicholas de 
Orbellis had given further currency to the term. In the ‘ Logica Magistri Nicolai de 
Orbellis una cum textu Petri Hispani,’ he entitled the section Tractatus de Distributio- 
mibus. His treatment of the subject is merely a reprint of Petrus Hispanus, with a brief 
commentary. The‘ Sphere’ of John de Sacro Bosco and Sex Principia of Gilbert de 
la Porrée will be at once recognised. 

* Cf. Evidence, iii. 187-9. 
3 *Regentes autem Dialecticae, Logicae, Physicae, Moralis Philosophiae, Meta- 


physicaeque praeceptis edocendis sedulo incumbant.’ . . . ‘New Foundation of the 
College of Glasgow,’ in Evidence, ii. 237-9. 
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of interesting personal incidents impart a singular charm to his 
work. But for him we should know simply the bare facts of the 
changes initiated by his uncle, and even these in an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory manner. Born in 1556, James Melville received his 
early education from the minister of Logie-Montrose, who taught him 


the Catechisme and Scripture .... the Rudiments of the Latin 
Grammeir withe the vocables in Latin and Frenche; also dyverse 
speitches in Frenche . . . . the Etymologie of Lilius and his Syntax, as 
also a lytle of the Syntax of Linacer; . . . . Hunter’s Nomenclatura, 
the Minora Colloquia of Erasmus, and sum of the Eclogs of Virgill and 
Epistles of Horace; also Cicero his Epistles ad Terentiam.‘ 


Thereafter he proceeded to the grammar school of Montrose, and 
thence in 1571 to St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. There 
was no Erasmus for him now. He studied, in his first year, 
‘ Cassander his Rhetorik’ and the ‘ Organ of Aristotle’s Logies . . . 
till the Demonstrations ;’ in his second year, ‘the Demonstrations, 
the Topiks, and the Sophist Captiones ;’ in his third year, ‘ the 
fyve buikis of the Ethiks, with the aught buikis of the Physiks, 
and De Ortu et Interitu ;’ and, in his fourth year, ‘ the buikis de Celo 
and Meteors, also the Spher.’ We have quoted this list in full, 
because it shows that the ‘ Book of Discipline’ was simply a dead 


letter. ‘I wald haiff gladlie,’ wrote Melville afterwards of his college 
days, 


bein at the Greik and Hebrew toungs, because I red in our Byble that it 
was translated out of Hebrew and Greik ; bot the langages war nocht to 
be gottine in the land. Our Regent begoud and teatched us the A, B, C 
of the Greix, and the simple declintiones, bot went no farder. 


At Lammas 1574 James Melville heard that his uncle, Andrew, 
to whom he had written a letter in the previous year, had returned 
to Scotland. Soon after his arrival Andrew Melville spent some 
months at Baldowy, in the house of his brother, the father of 
James Melville. While there he read much Latin with his nephew, 
instructing him also in Greek and Hebrew and in the new doctrines. 
Together they read ‘Bodin his Method of Historie.’ Andrew’s 
appointment as principal at Glasgow led to the arrival of both 
uncle and nephew in Glasgow in the end of the year, to undertake 
the work of reforming the Scottish university system. The story 
is: best told in James Melville’s own words. 


We cam to Glasgow about the first of November 1574, whare we fand 
Mr’ Piter Blakburn, a guid man new com from St. Androis, enterit in the 
Collage, and begoun to teatche conform to the ordour of the course of St. 
Androis. But M® Andro entering principall maister, all was committed 
and submitted to him; wha permitted, willinglie, to the said Mr Piter 
the cair of the Collage leiving, quhilk was but verie small, consisting in 


‘ Autobiography and Diary of Mr. James Melvill (Wodrow Society), p. 16 et seq. 
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little annualles then : and set him [7.e. himself] haillelie to teatche things 
nocht hard in this countrey of befor, wherin he travelit exceiding 
diligentlie, as his delyt was thairin ulleanerlie. Sa falling to wark with 
a few number of capable heirars, sic as might be instructars of uthers 
thairefter, he teatched tham the Greik grammer, the Dialectic of Ramus, 
the Rhetoric of Taleus, with the practise thairof in Greik and Latin 
authors, namlie, Homer, Hesiod, Phocilides, Theognides, Pythagoras, 
Isocrates, Pindarus, Virgill, Horace, Theocritus &. From that he 
enterit to the Mathematiks, and teatched the Elements of Euclid, the 
Arithmetic and Geometrie of Ramus, the Geographie of Dyonisius, the 
Tables of Hunter, the Astrologie of Aratus. From that to the Morall 
Philosophie ; he teatched the Ethiks of Aristotle, the Offices of Cicero, 
Aristotle de Virtutibus, Cicero’s Paradoxes and Tusculanes, Aristot. 
Polyb. and certean of Platoes Dialoges. From that to the Naturall 
Philosophie ; he teatched the buiks of the Physics, De Ortu, De Ceelo, &c., 
also of Plato and Fernelius. With this he joyned the Historie, with the 
twa lights thairof, Chronologie and Chirographie, out of Sleidan, 
Menarthes, and Melancthon. And all this by and attoure his awin 
ordinar profession, the holie tonges and Theologie ; he teachit the Hebrew 
grammar, first shortlie, and syne mor accuratlie ; thairefter the Caldaic 
and Syriac dialects, with the practise thairof in the Psalmes and warks of 
Solomon, David, Ezra, and Epistle to the Galates. He past throw the 
haill comoun places of Theologie verie exactlie and accuratlie ; also 
throw all the Auld and New Testament. And all this in the space of 
sax yeirs; during the quhilk he teatchit everie day, customablie, twyse, 
Sabothe and uther day, with an ordinar conference with sic as war 
present efter denner and supper. 


It was the method of a statesman as well as of a scholar. A 
less wise man would have attempted an immediate and complete 
revolution, and would have failed, as the compilers of the ‘ Book 
of Discipline’ had failed. Melville disarmed the opposition of his 
colleague, Blackburn, by giving him congenial duties, and quietly 
prepared a small number of youths to undertake the great work. 
He had his reward. Blackburn appreciated the situation and sat 
at the feet of Melville as a scholar ; the ‘scholmaister of the toun, 
Mr Patrik Scharpe,’ came and learned from Melville and taught 
the Glasgow youth in accordance with Melville’s system, while 
students flocked from St. Andrews, ‘ sa that the Collage was sa fre- 
quent as the roumes war nocht able to receave them.’ It was only 
gradually that all this came about. Blackburn, naturally enough, 
was long suspicious of Melville’s innovations. ‘ At our table,’ says 
James Melville, 


comounlie at mealles and efter, was movit be him [Andrew Melville] 
sum question of philosophie or artes, namlie, for this end to schaw 
that Aristotle could err, and haid erred, contrar to 8. Androis axiom, 
Absurdum est dicere errasse Aristotelem. M* Piter Blakburn, our coleg, 
was a bitter propugnar of Aristotle; a verie guid and lerned man, bot 
rudand carlisse of nature ; and when he could nocht bear out his defence 
be reasone, he wald do it be coler and invection upon the persone of Mr 
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Andro, that he was arrogant, proud, and full of his awin sence; but 


when it came to that, the argument seassed, for the Principall never 
spak a word mair. 


The natural result followed. ‘And be this form of doing he 
wan Mr’ Peter from monie baith wrang opiniones and evill fasones ; 
for the guid, honest-harted man, frie from his coler, eschamed of 
him selff, amendit him selff.’ There were, too, other difficulties. 
It was an unsettled time, and the youths, especially those of noble 
families, were hard to control. James Melville, who was made a 
regent in 1575, describes several incidents -which endangered 
collegiate discipline. It was no ordinary difficulty that presented 
itself to the principal ; on one occasion, for example, the punishment 
of a youth of noble family led to a serious danger. The young man 
fled to his clan, and ‘na thing was noysit sa mikle in the countrey, 
as the Boids and Cuninghams wald slay the Maisters and burn 
the Collage.’ There was nothing improbable in the rumour. ‘ Bot 
the Principall jarget [swerved] never a whit, nor movit him selff, 
whowbeit sum of us war right fleyd.’ The firmness of Melville 
won the day, and the youth, ‘ bear-headit and bear-futed,’ had, at a 


solemn ceremony, to submit himself to the principal. Such were 


the difficulties with which Melville had to contend, and it is a great 
tribute to his strength of character that he overcame them all, and, 
in six years, entirely changed the aspect of affairs at Glasgow. 


While at Glasgow Melville was indirectly the instrument of the 
reorganisation of the University of Aberdeen. At the assembly 
held at Edinburgh in August 1575 the Melvilles met Principal 
Alexander Arbuthnot, who had, during the preceding five years, 
been attempting to bring order out of chaos at Aberdeen. ‘ Efter the 
Assemblie,’ says James Melville, 


we past to Anguss in companie with Mt Alexander Arbuthnot, a man of 
singular gifts of lerning, wisdome, godlines, and sweitnes of nature, then 
Principall of the Collage of Aberdein ; whom withe Mt Andro communicat 
anent the haill ordour of his Collage in doctrine and discipline; and 


aggreit, as thairefter was set down, in the new reformation of the said 
Collages of Glasgw and Aberdein. 


The story of the nova fundatio of Aberdeen is too long and 
intricate to be told here ;° but it may fairly be said that Melville’s 
interposition brought King’s College to some extent into line with 
the new order of things, and ultimately brought about the triumph 
of Melville’s system. 

Melville’s work at Glasgow was now done. During his first 
three years of office he had gradually prepared the way for the 
changes. In 1577 his ideas were embodied in the ‘ Nova Erectio’ * for 

* Cf. Mr. P. J. Anderson’s Officers and Graduates of King’s College, app. ii. 
(New Spalding Club), and the present writer’s Universities of Aberdeen, cc. ix. and xi. 


**Tres . . . regentes . . . Primus, praecepta eloquentiae ex probatissimis 
auctoribus, et Graecae linguae institutionem profitebitur, adolescentesque tum 
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Glasgow, and during the next three years he secured that its pro- 
visions should be fully carried out. St. Andrews was now the only 
Scottish university which had not felt his influence. In 1579 
it received a new constitution, in accordance with the new ideas; 
but the change was only theoretical,’ and it was evident that 
Melville’s presence in his alma mater was absolutely necessary. 
By the assembly of October 1580 he was, ‘sear against his will, 
decernit and ordeanit to transport him selff from Glasgw to St. 
Androis, to begine the wark of Theologie ther, with sic as he 
thought meit to tak with him for that effect.’ James Melville, who 
had intended to go to France, decided, fortunately for our know- 
ledge of the circumstances, to accompany his uncle to St. 
Andrews. 


We tuk leive (he says) from Glasgw with infinit teares on bathe sydes, 
sa that sic as war our mislykers befor . . . . wald haiff fean kythed 
frindschipe then; and leaving M™ Thomas Smeton in the Principall’s, 
and my cusing, M" Patrik Melvill,...in my roum, we cam to 
Edinbruche about the end of November, whare I fand my bern i.e. his 
fiancée] growand in grace and favour with God and man, quhilk eased 
me sum what of the languor of our frinds at Glasgw. 


The Melvilles were installed at St. Andrews in December 1580, 
and found considerable opposition, arising mainly from the fact 
that their predecessors had been deposed to make room for them. 
In these circumstances the new learning cannot have been very 
attractive at its first coming. Melville records that at the very 
beginning they narrowly escaped a great fire, which, he says, would 
have been ‘ to the great discourage and greiff of all guid men, and 
the joy of the wicked, and sie as heated the wark.’ In spite of 
this evil omen they set vigorously to work, and, curiously enough, 
were welcomed by nobody more than by ‘ M" Patrik Adamsone, 
called Bischope,’ who changed sides so often. He ‘ resorted to our 
lessones and keiped verie familiar frindschipe with M* Andro, 
promising what could ly in him for the weill of that wark.’ 
Adamson’s adhesion must have been of considerable value to him. 
Still he had many difficulties. His predecessor, Robert Hamilton, 
seribendo tum declamando exercebit, ut in utriusque linguae facultate pares, et ad 
philosophiae praecepta capessenda magis idonei evadere possint : Proximus, dialecticae 
et logicae explicandae operam dabit, earumque praecepta in usum et exercitationem 
proferet ; idque ex probatissimis auctoribus, ut Cicerone, Platone, Aristotele, de vita, 
et moribus, et politica administratione ; quae studia huic secundo regenti degustanda 
probemus, et pro adolescentulorum captu enarranda; adiunget insuper elementa 
arithmeticae et geometriae, in quarum principiis non parum momenti ad eruditionem 
parandam situm est, et ingenii acumen excitandum. . . . Porro, tertius regens 
physiologiam omnem, eamque quae de natura est, auscultationem, utpote impriinis 
necessariam, quam diligentissime enarrabit ; geographiam etiam et astrologiam pro- 
fitebitur, nec non generalem etiam chronographiam et temporum a condito mundo 
supputationem.’— Nova Erectio’ of 1577, in Evidence, ii. 239-43. 

7 Evidence, iii. 189-91. The subsequent experiences of the Melvilles at St. 
Andrews cénstitute the proof that the changes were not actually carried out. 
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minister of St. Andrews, ‘ vexit him with persut of compts of the 
Collage . . . till it pleasit God to cutt schort the lyff of the said 
M' Robert.’ One of the regents, John Caldcleuch, was so much 
opposed to Melville’s methods that he ‘ bosted that he wald houche 
[hamstring] M" Andro.’ The principal’s method of dealing with 
this malcontent is characteristic. 


And a day (writes James Melville) he comes in to M* Androe’s 
chalmer, being alan in it, and askes him, weill rudlie, giff he knew him? 
‘Na,’ says Mt Andro, ‘I knaw you nocht.’ ‘I should be knawen,’ says 
he, ‘as a Maister in this Collage; my nam is Mr. Jhone Caldcleuche.’ 
‘Ho!’ quoth Mr Andro. ‘Is this yie that will houche men?’ And with 
that put to the chalmer dure, and sayes, ‘It is even best tym now!’ 


Bot the uther calmit atteanes, and beginnes to speak with mair 
reverence.” 


The troubles were not confined to these incidental annoyances. 
The new teaching caused something like an organised conspiracy 
among Melville’s colleagues at St. Andrews. 


Heiring, in M* Androe’s ordinar publict lessones of Theologie, thair 
Aristotle, amangs the rest of the philosophers, the patriarches of heresie, 
as ane of the ancients termes tham, mightelie confuted, handling the heids 
anent God, Providence, Creation, &c., [they] maid a strange steir in the 
Universitie, and cryed, ‘Grait Diana of the Ephesians,’ thair bread- 
winner, thair honour, thair estimation, all was gean, giff Aristotle could 
be sa owirharled in the heiring of thair schollars; and sa dressit publict 
orationes against M* Androe’s doctrine. 


They knew, we are told, ‘ bot a few buikes of Aristotle, quhilk they 
lernit pertinatiuslie to bable and flyt upon, without right under- 
standing or use thairof.’ Melville tcok every opportunity of 
confuting them. He dealt with the subject in his ordinary lectures. 
When, on any public occasion, any of them in an official harangue 
attacked his doctrines, ‘he lut tham nocht slipe, but af-hand 
answerit to tham presentlie with sic force of treuthe, evidence of 
reasone, and spirituall eloquence, that he dashit tham.’ As in 


Glasgow, so in St. Andrews, the new learning was triumphant in 
the end. He 


convicted tham sa in conscience, that the cheiff Coryphoes amang tham 
becam grait students of Theologie, and speciall professed frinds of 
Mr Andro, and ar now verie honest upright pastors in the Kirk. .. . 
They fell to the Langages, studeit thair Artes for the right use, and 
perusit Aristotle in his awin langage; sa that, certatim et serio, they 
becam bathe philosophers and theologes, and acknawlagit a wounderfull 
transportation out of darknes unto light. 


It must be remembered that Melville was largely assisted by the 
fact that the whole controversy was bound up with the religious 
situation of the day, and by his being all-powerful in the General 


Assembly, which interfered to support him. By 1582 the battle 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIV. > 
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had been won. The old views had received a fatal blow. In the 
following year the General Assembly, classing Aristotle with ‘ other 
profane authors,’ forbade the teaching of certain of the old philo- 
sophical tenets.* Greek and Hebrew received a place, along with 
mathematics and philosophy, in the universities.° 

The sequel at St. Andrew’s shows that, by 1588, ‘the time was 
past when everything depended upon the personality of one man. 
In that year Andrew Melville offended the court, and had to flee 
to England. When James Melville returned to St. Andrews for 
the session he expected to find the work ‘ with sic a calamitie cuttit 
of from all hope of hervest.’ Buta pleasant surprise awaited him. 


The Maisters and members of the Universitie . . . kythed an uther 
mynd to the wark then I luiked for, and gaiff thair presence and guid coun- 
tenance and assistance to my Lessons, to my grait comfort and incurag- 
ment. 


There was, naturally, still an opposition of some strength. Soon 
James Melville, too, had to leave Scotland, and when uncle and 
nephew returned, in 1585, it was necessary for them to re-establish 
their own order of things, ‘quhilk the Bischope haid altered and 
turned from Thelogie to Philosophie, ab equis ad asinos.’ But, in 
spite of this, they found ‘ graitter desyre of knawlage and hallines in 
the hartes of the haill heirars of the Universitie,’ a fact which 
indicates that the warfare between the two kinds of learning was 
over, although the victorious career of the new method might be 
now and again hindered by the episcopalian party, who, on other 
grounds, were opposed to the Melvilles and all their works. This 
is borne out by Melville’s ceasing to speak of controverting the 
supporters of Aristotle, and directing his attention to refuting the 


® « At the forty-ninth Assemblie, holden at Edinburgh, October 10, 1583, Mr. Robert 
Pont, Moderator . . . . That youths doe not maintain fals opinions, howbeit averred 
by Aristotle or other ‘profane authors. That masters instruct their schollers in the 
falshood of these tenetts :—1. Omnis finis est opus aut operatio. 2. Civilis scientia 
est praestantissima, eiusque finis praestantissimus et summum hominis bonum. 
3. Honesta et iusta varia sunt et inconstantia, adeo ut sola opinione constent. 
4. Iuvenes et rerum imperiti, et in libidinem proclives, ab audienda morum Philo- 
sophia arcendi. 5. Quod per se bonum est, et causa cur caetera bona sunt, non est 
summum bonum. 6. Dei agnitio nihil prodest artifici ad hoc, ut arte sua bene utatur. 
7. Summum bonum vel boni minimi accessione augeri vel reddi potest optabilius. 
8. Pauper, deformis, orbus aut infans, beatus esse non potest. 9. Bonum aeternum 
bono unius diei non est magis bonum. 10. Foelicitas est actio animi secundum 
virtutem. 11. Potest aliquis sibi suo studio foelicitatem comparare. 12. Homo in 
hac vita, et-esse et dici potest beatus. 13. Nemo post hanc vitam potest vel esse vel 
dici beatus, nisi propinquorum vel amicorum ratione. 14. Natura apti ad yirtutem, 
eam agendocomparamus. 15. Libera est nobis voluntas ad bene agendum. 16. Mundus 
est physice aeternus. 17. Casus et fortuna locum habent in rebus naturalibus et 
humanis. 19. Animae pars una vel etiam plures sunt mortales: 20. Ex nihilo nihil 
fit.—These, and others also depending on these, and what may be drawen from these 
by necessarie consequence: these who maintaine these to incurre the censure of the 
Kirk.’—Row’s Historie of the Kirk of Scotland, sub anno 1583. 

* «Reporte of the New College to the Visitatioun of 1588,’ in Evidence, iii. 193-6. 
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bishop on questions of church government and polity. Andrew 
Melville was, in 1586, allowed to return to St. Andrews: he had 
been ‘ commanded to ward in his native place.’ A visit of King 
James to the university, in the following year, brought about an 
interesting controversy between Andrew Melville and the bishop, 
when Melville so confuted his opponent’s reasons ‘that the 
Bischope was dasht and strukken als dum as the stok he satt upon.’ 
This, again, was a theological controversy. The seal may be said 
to havé been placed upon Melville’s work at St.. Andrews in 1591, 
when he was appointed rector of the university. We may take the 
year 1593 as marking the completion of the triumph of his system. 
He had personally reformed the universities of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow. His influence had reached the university and King’s 
College, Aberdeen, through his friend Arbuthnot. In 1584, 
when the University of Edinburgh was founded, its first teacher 
was Robert Rollock, who had been closely associated with the 
Melvilles at St. Andrews. Finally, in 1593, when the Har) 
Marischal founded Marischal College and University in Aberdeen, 
he did so as a protest against the incomplete manner in which 
King’s College had adopted Melville’s method, and the constitution 
of Marischal College was fully in accordance with Melville’s views. 
Such, then, were the personal incidents of the transformation 
of the Scottish universities. What of the work itself? ‘Like most 
changes the alterations in the old system were followed by good 
and evil results. No doubt it was too great a rebound from the 
old ideals. The fall, in Scotland, of the great fabric of Roman 
Christianity which held together the universities of Europe could 
not but-lead to the separation of Scottish universities from their 
contemporaries which maintained their connexion with Rome. 
But the complete identification of the new university system with 
Presbyterian polity and doctrine made these institutions unneces- 
sarily national in their character and local in their aim. We can- 
not be too grateful to Melville for bringing us into line with con- 
tinental opinion regarding the schoolmen, and for insisting upon 
the introduction of languages and mathematics into our system. 
But he was too much afraid of philosophy. Perhaps, however, 
this aversion to teaching philosophy was due not so much ‘to 
Melville himself as to the exaggeration of his system by his 
followers. In the Glasgow ‘ Nova Erectio’ of 1577 we find mention 
made of studying dialectic and logic ; of reading Cicero, Plato, and 
Aristotle ; and of paying due attention to natural philosophy. In 
the St. Andrews new foundation of 1579 not quite so much stress 
is laid on philosophy. ‘The third regent sall teiche the maist 
proffitable and needful pairtis of the logiks of Aristotle, with the 
ethikis, and politikis all in Greik, and the offices of Cicero in 
Latin. The fourth regent sall teiche in Greik sa meikle of the 


s 2 
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phisikis as is neidfull, with the spheir.. When we come to the 
‘Nova Fundatio’ of King’s College we find still less of philosophy. 
The fourth regent.is to teach arithmetic and geometry, and along 
with them a portion of Aristotle’s ‘Organon,’ ethics, and politics, 
and the ‘ De Officiis’ of Cicero. The Earl Marischal’s constitution 
is similar. As time went on a reaction set in, and philosophy 
was given a more honourable place in the course. In the middle 
of the next century '° we find that they read 


Aristotill his categories, de interpretatione, and prior analyticks, both text 
and questiones, the rest of the logicks, twa first books of the ethicks, five 
chapteris of the third, with a compend of the particular writtis ; the first 
fyve books of the generall phisicks, the bookes de ceelo, de ortu et interitu, 
de anima. 


But Melville’s holy horror of metaphysics is, doubtless, to some 
extent responsible for the fact that while the universities produced 
many eminent humanists they produced no philosopher in the 
seventeenth century. 

It is necessary, in estimating Melville’s academic work, to refer, 
finally, to a great change brought about by him in the methods of 
teaching. Down to the Reformation it was customary for each 
regent to conduct his class through every subject of the curriculum, 
teaching the same men all the four years of their course. The first 
objection to this system is to be found in the ‘ Nova Erectio’ of 
Glasgow, where it is ordained that the regents shall each take a 
particular subject.’ Similarly the professorial system is pre- 
scribed in the new constitutions of St. Andrews and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and by the founders of the new universities. Unfor- 
tunately by the middle of the seventeenth century the old system 
had been fully restored in all five universities, and it was not 
entirely abandoned till the beginning of the present century. 

Rosert 8. Rarr. 


© Cf. Evidence, vol. i. appendix, pp. 36-46; ii. 259-73; iii. 204-23, and, for 
Aberdeen, Fasti Aberdonenses, pp. 225-448 passim. 

4 ¢Tres autem hos regentes nolumus, prout in reliquis regni nostri academiis 
consuetudo est, novas professiones quotannis immutare; quo fit ut, dum multa pro- 
fiteantur, in paucis periti inveniantur; verum in eddem professione se exerceant, ut 
adolescentes qui gradatim ascendunt, dignum suis studiis et ingeniis praeceptorem 
réperire queant.’—Nova Erectio, Evidence, ii. (pp. 241-2). For the subsequent 
history of the regenting system cf. the Evidence, passim, Mr. P. J. Anderson’s 
Officers and Graduates of King’s College (pp. 313-23) and his Fasté Academiae 
Mariscallanae, app. vol. ii. ; and histories of individual universities. On the whole 
subject cf. Professor Bain’s rectorial address on ‘The University Ideal,’ reprinted 
in Practical Essays, 1884; the late Professor Veitch’s articles on the history of 
philosophy in Scotland in Mind, Old Series, vol. ii. ; and Mr. Rashdall’s Universities of 
Europe in the Middle Ages, where the relation of the Scottish universities to 
earlier foundations is best stated. Cf. also Professor Laurie’s Lectures on the Rise of 
Universities. 





The Administration of the Navy from the 


Restoration to the Revolution. 


Part III.—1679-1688 (continued). 


NHE special commission appointed. in 1686 was intended to 
last for a term of three years, the time estimated to be neces- 

sary for putting the navy into a state of thorough repair. But 
by 31 Aug. 1688 it was possible for the commissioners to report 
that their work was nearly finished, and only four ships ‘ of our 
whole royal navy’ remained to be repaired as soon as the works 
already in hand and ‘near performed’ should be completed.' 
Accordingly, by commission under the great seal dated 12 Oct. 
1688,'” the special commission was dissolved, after two and a half 
years’ tenure of office, and the system of government by principal 
officers was restored. Lord Falkland remained treasurer of the 
navy, as before, while Sir Richard Haddock was recalled to the 
office of comptroller, Sir John Tippetts to that of surveyor, and 
James Sotherne to that of clerk of the acts. Sir John Berry was 
made comptroller of the victualling accounts, and Sir William Booth, 
successor to Sir John Narborough, who died in May 1688, comp- 
troller of the storekeepers’ accounts. Sir Phineas Pett remained 
at Chatham, Sir Richard Beach at Portsmouth, and Balthazar 
St. Michel at Deptford and Woolwich. Haddock, Tippetts, and 
Sotherne, with Thomas Hayter to assist them, were directed to 
continue the unfinished business of adjusting the old accounts, 
while Deane and Hewer were continued for a time to wind up the 
businegs of the special commission, though they were required to 
give up their houses within the navy office to the restored 
principal ofticers.. Meanwhile they were allowed 80l. each for 
house rent,.and a further sum for the rent of a convenient office, with 
a staff of clerks, until such time as the business of the commission 
of 1686 should be finally concluded. The restored principal officers 
were to have salaries of 500/. a year. The king seems to have also 
cherished the design of retaining Deane and Hewer by special com- 
mission as ‘ inspectors marine’ ‘ over the whole,’ the former for the 
works and the latter for the accounts. The papers in the manuscript 
account of the proceedings of the special commission contain a 


'¢ MS. 1490, p. 372. '? A copy of this is in the MS. volume (p. 369). 
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protest from Hewer against the scheme,'® on the ground that the 
methods of. the navy in accounting are now so clear that only 
industry and knowledge are needed. ‘I think it my duty,’ he 
writes to Pepys on 15 Oct. 1688, ‘ humbly to advise his majesty not 
to draw upon himself ... the charge of an office his navy not 
only has never yet known, but which, when established, will lie 
entirely within the power of under-officers to render either un- 
necessary by their doing, or unuseful to him by their not doing 
(as they ought) the known duties of their places.’ This protest 
delayed the projected commission, and was eventually ‘ made 
successful by the Revolution following soon after in the state.’ ' 
The work done by the special commission appears on the 
whole to have given satisfaction both to the king and Pepys. The 
latter, in a letter of 12 Sept.’ addressed to the navy board, in 
which he gives them notice of the king’s intention to revive the old 
constitution of the board, writes: ‘I cannot but with great satisfac- 
tion reflect upon the condition you will be remembered to have left 
the navy of England in, when it shall appear that the last command 
you had to execute from the king was upon a warrant for fitting 
forth of ships presented him by me with blanks for their numbers 
to be filled at his pleasure . . . with his own royal hands. God 
grant that this, which I take to be the first instance to be met with 
of the kind since England had a navy, may ever be within the 


power of your successors to follow you in.’ In his private minute 
book, however,'"' Pepys moralises over human frailty, and gives 
credit for the success of the commission where it was due. ‘Such has 
ever been,’ he writes (of the failure of parliamentary inquiries into 
the navy, and the ignorance of the commissioners who conducted 
them), 


and is at this day the paucity of men in this nation to be found more 
sufficient, that were the election of another such tribunal now to be made, 
and committed wholly to myself, I durst not undertake to make a better 
choice, after the proof I had of it in the set of hands proposed entirely 
(saving the treasurer) by myself to the king my master at the setting up 
of the last commission, wherein, though there was not one that was not 
eminently qualified and experienced in some or other of the fundamental 
articles of the business of the navy, to the comprehending the whole 
thereof among them, and notwithstanding all the strictness of their 
instructions, the king’s injunctions, their own promises, and my daily eye 
and hand upon them, yet what with the laziness of one, the private 
business or love of pleasure in another, want of method in a third, and 
zeal to the affair in the most, the issue of that commission had been as 
successless in every respect as either of these before mentioned, or any 
other that ever were in the navy of England, had not the whole work, 
conduct, and care of it been upheld by two of the number only, namely, 
_.1° MS. 1490, p. 383. 109 Tbid. p. 73. 
ne -Adm. Letters, xv. 148. " Naval Minutes, p. 295. 
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Sir A. Deane and Mr. Hewer, as scandalously to the government as they 
have been since treated for it. 


A detailed account of the actual achievements of the com- 
mission of 1686 is printed in Pepys’s own ‘ Memoirs,’ ''* which were 
published about June 1690, in defence of the commission of 1686 
in general, and of Sir Anthony Deane, Mr. Hewer, and himself in 
particular, against the attacks of ‘a strong combination’ ‘ raised 
for the discrediting of the same.’"* As in this matter Pepys 
is a partisan, we shall do wisely to go for information to the report 
of King William’s commission of public accounts appointed 
under an act of parliament, with power to investigate the pro- 
ceedings of the commission of 1686 for the repair of the navy.'"* 
As the commission was not appointed till 1690, and the report of 
the commissioners was not signed until 15 Nov. 1692, it is entirely 
independent of the account given in the ‘ Memoirs.’ 

The commissioners examined the surviving members of the 
commission of 1686, and the master shipwrights and their assist- 
ants in the royal dockyards, inquiring more particularly of the 
latter ‘of the nature of those services mentioned by the said late 
commissioners under the terms of rebuilding, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary repairs, and under which of these the ships that have had 
their fitting or repairs between 1 April 1686 and 12 Oct. 1688 
have respectively appertained; and likewise what ships were 
insufficiently repaired, and what controlment or invasion (if any) 
had been made upon their offices during the continuance of 
the said commission.’ The only complaints against the late com- 
mission came from the shipwrights at Chatham, where Robert 
Lee, the master shipwright, and Edmund Dummer, his assistant, 
alleged (1) ‘that, by over-hastiness of orders coming one upon 
another from the then navy board ... to that yard, sufficient 
time was not allowed for ransacking the caulking of ships, and 
that the second repairs occasioned thereby was smothered among 
other works to hide their first failures, and in particular that Sir 
Anthony Deane procured a warrant to smother his own defects ;’ 
(2) that a report from the yard concerning east country plank 
had been returned by Sir Anthony Deane to be amended; (8) 
that the commission ‘ brought orders ready drawn from London 
for them to sign, persuading them thereunto by promises of getting 
their subsistence augmented;’ (4) that ‘the certificates which 
they had signed of the ships being repaired was procured (they being 
not free agents therein) by menaces and undue practices.’ The 
commissioners considered these charges carefully, examined the 
warrants and orders, heard ‘all parties face to face,” and then re- 
ported that ‘they appeared to be ungrounded and not sufficiently 


U2 P51 to end. 3 MS. 1490, p. 73. M4 Ibid. pp. 74, 38% 
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made out.’ A more serious accusation was made with the authority 
of the late surveyor, Sir John Tippetts, who with others of the ‘ old 
‘officers ’ whom the commission of 1686 had displaced seems to have 
been very jealous of their successes.'’ It was stated ‘ under his hand ’ 
that the fleet was handed over by the special commission to the prin- 
cipal officers in 1688 ‘in so ill a condition that the extraordinary 
charge of repair of carpentry alone upon the aforesaid ships pre- 
tended to be by them repaired, either before they went to sea or 
upon their return back soon after for insufficiency, amounted to 
above 120,000/.;’ but to this accusation also Deane and Hewer 
had an answer which appeared to the commissioners satisfac- 
tory. 

In that part of their report which contained definite conclusions 
the commissioners of accounts dealt mainly with two points—the 
moneys expended by the commission of 1686 during the two years 
and a half that they were in office, and the nature and extent of 
the services rendered for those moneys. The statement of accounts 
adopted in the report shows that at the rate of 400,000/. a year the 
special commission ought to have had at their disposal during their 
term the sum of 1,015,384/. Of this they actually received in the way 
agreed on only about five-sixths—849,670/.—though this amount 
came to be increased from other sources to 982,568/. Within the 
actual period of the commission they spent 909,979/., and thus the 
excess of receipts over expenditure was 22,5841. But other items 
arising after the commission determined had to be brought into the 
account, and these finally left the balance in the treasurer’s hands 
at 2,6921., a total receipt of 952,808/. being set off against an ex- 
penditure of 950,116/. The much fuller account given in the 
‘Memoirs’ ''* is made upon a different plan, and does not, like the 
commissioners’ account, confine itself to the ‘ Proposition,’ for Pepys 
brings in a number of ‘extraordinary works and services’ not 
chargeable upon the 400,000/. a year. On this method of calcula- 
tion the sums expended by the special commission amounted 
altogether to 307,570/. less than ‘ might unexceptionably have been 
expended’ by the commission on the calculation of the original 
‘Proposition.’ Pepys notes ''’ that the salaries of the officials who 
effected this saving amounted to little more than 6,000/., and the 
‘simple wages of a worn, unassisted secretary.’ 

With regard to ‘ the execution of that part of the said commis- 
sion which refers to the full repair and preservation of the ships 
and other things relating to that service,’ the findings of the com- 
mission of public accounts are as follows: (1) That the special 
commission did its work in six months’ less time than was expected. 
(2) That during its term of two years and a half three fourth-rates 


8 MS. 1490, p. 73. ne P, 152. "7 Memoirs, p. 155. 
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were built,""* twenty ships rebuilt,’ and sixty-nine repaired,'® and 
‘a sufficiency of materials, money, and workmen left at the deter- 
mination thereof for the despatch of four ships then under repair '*! 
. . . and four others remaining to be repaired.’ '” (3) That ‘there 
was actually expended upon the ninety-two ships and the four ships 
under repair aforesaid, by reason of the works appearing and prov- 
ing upon opening so much more and in worse condition than was 
expressed in the surveys and estimates . . . above 88,000/. more 
than was allotted for that service.’ (4) ‘ That besides the works so 
performed upon the ninety-six ships before mentioned there was 
also repaired twenty-nine of those at sea at the date of this com- 
mission (and so not provided for within the same), to the expense 
of more than 22,000I.’ (5) ‘That there were moreover by them 
new built three ships, one hoy, and two lighters, all completely 
furnished with stores, to the amount of near 8,000l.’ (6) ‘ That 
the said commissioners . . . did also build twelve storehouses at 
Deptford, one at Woolwich, twenty-one at Chatham, and twenty 
at Portsmouth, besides docks, dwelling-houses, mast-houses, boat- 
houses, walls, &c., and other repairs at the said places, to the value 
of above 32,0001.’ (7) ‘And besides the value of stores and 
wages issued and expended at the several yards for harbour ex- 
penses, and keeping in ordinary repairs the ships, boats, lighters, 
docks, wharves, cranes, storehouses, and other ordinary services 
betweeen 1 April 1686 and 12 Oct. 1688 to the value of near 
63,000.’ (8) ‘That there was expended within the same time by 
these commissioners in sea wages and victuals, over and above all 
recruits of sea stores within that time, upwards of 245,000/.’ (9) 
‘That there was left by them in magazine naval stores for answering 
the general service amounting (in eight species only) to more than 
106,000/. value, over and above the eight months’ sea stores entirely 
provided and laid apart for the sixty-one ships then in harbour, 
coming to above 148,000/., and besides what was further provided of 

‘8 «$t. Albans,’ ‘ Deptford,’ and ‘ Sedgmoor.’ 

"8 * Cambridge,’ ‘Edgar,’ ‘Hampton Court,’ ‘Monmouth,’ ‘ Mary,’ ‘ Mountagu, 
‘ Stirling Castle,’ ‘ Warspite,’ ‘ York,’ ‘ Assistance,’ ‘ Centurion,’ ‘ Dover,’ ‘ Hampshire,’ 
‘ Jersey,’ ‘ Nonsuch,’ ‘ Portsmouth,’ ‘ Portland,’ ‘ Guernsey,’ ‘ St. Paul,’ ‘ Richmond.’ 

' «St. Andrew,’ ‘ Royal Charles,’ ‘Royal James,’ ‘ London,’ ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ 
‘Albemarle,’ * Centurion,’ ‘ Duke,’ ‘ Duchess,’ ‘ Neptune,’ ‘ Ossory,’ ‘ Sandwich,’ ‘ Van- 
guard,’ ‘ Windsor Castle,’ ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Harwich,’ ‘ Henrietta,’ ‘ Anne,’ ‘ Berwick,’ ‘ Breda,’ 
‘Burford,’ ‘ Captain,’ ‘ Dunkirk,’ ‘ Dreadnought,’ ‘ Defiance,’ ‘ Exeter,’ ‘ Eagle,’ ‘ Essex,’ 
‘Expedition,’ ‘Elizabeth,’ ‘ Grafton,’ ‘ Kent,’ ‘ Lennox,’ ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Northumberland,’ 
‘Plymouth,’ ‘ Pendennis,’ ‘ Resolution,’ ‘ Rupert,’ ‘ Restoration,’ ‘ Swiftsure,’ ‘ Suffolk,’ 
‘ Advice,’ ‘ Antelope,’ ‘ Assurance,’ ‘ Charles’ galley, ‘Constant Warwick,’ ‘ St. David,’ 
‘ Diamond,’ ‘ Dragon,’ ‘ Foresight,’ ‘ Greenwich,’ ‘ Half Moon,’ ‘ Leopard,’ ‘ Mordaunt, 
‘ Newcastle,’ ‘ Reserve,’ ‘ Swallow,’ ‘ Sweepstakes,’ ‘ Tiger,’ ‘ Tiger’ prize, ‘ Woolwich,’ 


‘Guardland,’ ‘Swan,’ ‘Sampson’ fireship, ‘Dumbarton,’ ‘Fanfan,’ ‘ Sophia’ prize, 
‘ Sally-Rose.’ 


1 ¢ Britannia,’ ‘ St. Michael,’ ‘ Katherine,’ ‘ Monk.’ 
122 « St. George,’ * Prince,’ ‘ Victory,’ ‘ Royal Oak.’ 
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the same species by contracts in being at the determination of the 
commission aforesaid.’ (10) That none of the commissioners. of 
1686 are now living except Lord Falkland, Sir Anthony Deane, and 
Mr. Wm. Hewer. (11) ‘And that no part of the money herein 
mentioned, ordered, and paid out of the receipt of the exchequer 
or otherwise to the use of the said commission was paid to any 
other of the commissioners but the lord viscount Falkland, treasurer 
of the navy, and no part of it to them, the said Sir Anthony Deane 
and Mr. Wm. Hewer, more than their salaries for two years and a 
half continuation of the said commission, and none for their ser- 
vice within the six months after the determination of their com- 
mission.’ The commissioners then gave their conclusion upon the 
whole matter: ‘That the ships built, rebuilt, and repaired by 
these commissioners were fully and well performed, and the build- 
ings and other works br them erected and made during the con- 
tinuation of the said commission were done with great exactness, 
sufficiency, and frugality of expense in the managery and conduct 
thereof.’ The report is signed by Sir Thomas Clarges, Sir Samuel 
Barnardiston, Paul Foley, Sir Peter Colleton, and Sir Matthew 
Andrews. Sir Benjamin Newland agreed with the general con- 
clusions. of the commission, but, according to Pepys,'* he declined 
to sign it ‘on a political consideration very notorious.’ Harley 
was a member of the commission, but did not sign, as he was pre- 
vented by ilmess from being present at its meetings. He after- 
wards criticised the report for want of definiteness,’* and his 
criticisms were answered by Hewer'® in a letter dated 8 June 
1694. The report was then still unpresented to parliament, to the 
great annoyance of the persons whose conduct was vindicated by 
it, 126 

The business of James II’s reign was rather to make the ships 
already built efficient than to lay down new ones, and the dock- 
yards were monopolised by repairs. The particulars of ship- 
building during the year 1685-8 may be extracted from Pepys’s 
‘ Register of the Royal Navy,’ '” as follows :— 


FIRST-RATE. 


| | pat} | 
—— | wet : Re- Keelin| Beam Depth Draught! Ton- 
Name Prine} Built | built | Feet (in Feet in Feet in Feet nage | 
| 





- “i . = j — 
| | | | 
“Royal Sovereign". | —|— | 1685 131 48 | 192 23° | 1,605 815} 100 


SECOND-RATRE. 


| | | Eee | | : 
*Coronation’* =.) — | 1685| — | 140 449 «| 182 | 164 | 1421 | 660 | 90 


23 MS. 1490, p. 76. 1 Tbid. p. 419. 12% Thid. p. 431. 
26 Toid. p. 77. 27 MS. 2940. 
*s Rebuilt at Chatham by Robert Lee. 9 Built at Portsmouth by Isaac Betts. 
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FOURTH-RATES, 


‘Deptford’** .  . | 100 | 336 | 1811 | 15% 
‘Mary'galley**= .| — 104 | 296 11-0 126 


‘St. Alban’s’™* | 400 i 183 | 159 
*Sedgmoor’**’ . ° | 109 346 | 137 15°6 


Total | 


FIPTH-RATE. 


* Helderenberg’'** . | 1686 | i— 74 =| 2410 


SIXTH-RATES. 





‘David’ '** . «| 1685 | 


~ | 55 162 9 | o8 
‘Dumbarton’*** =. | 1685 | — 


7 231 | 110 191 80 
67°4 | 25°0 10°3 214 85 
65 20°1 110 | 145 50 


*Hulf Moon’ *** . - | 1685 | 
* Sophia’ ***, ‘ + | 1685 


Total 626 215 | 


Appritions To THE Navy, 1685-8. 


No. Tornage 


a 

gnd . 

3rd . 

4th . 

Sth . 

6th . 

Hoys 

Hulks 

Ketches 

Pinks ; s d 
Sloops and smacks . 
Yachts 


1,605 
1,427 


2,416 
242 
626 
100 

2,404 


' 
1 bob Deep mmm | we 


Total . ° 15 8,820 


Losses Durtne 1685-8. 


Rates Taken Wrecked Obsolete Tonnage Men Guns 


Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Hoys . 

Hulks . 

Ketches 

Pinks i 
Sloops and smacks 
Yachts . 


1,605 815 100 
3,473 1,850 284 
2,867 1,080 232 
2,581 1,315 306 

539 | 210 44 


1,934 31 — 
175 | 30 | 12 
360 98 32 


ew! | les | me 
noo; | ow co, 


Total . . | 33 13,534 | 5,429 | 1,010 


8° Built at Deptford by John Shish. ‘3 Built at Woolwich by Thomas Shish. 
‘32 Built by John Deane at Cuckold’s Point. 

‘83 Built at Chatham by Robert Lee. 

'* Taken from the duke of Monmouth. Was used as a hospital ship, and in 1688 


was ‘ sunk in the Channel by the “ Bonadventure,”’ the fleet tacking in the night and 
the weather foul.’ 


1% From Algiers. 136 From Sallee. 
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These figures show a nominal decline in naval strength, though 
the real gain in efficiency must have been very great. There is 
some interest attaching to this early instance of the specially mis- 
leading character of naval statistics. 


Radvut. : 


— _ Ships Tonnage Men Guns 
— - — — — } _ _ ] —~ -— | — = 
Strength of the navy in 1684 . | 162 | 96,463 | 35,872 6,512 
Additions during 1685-8 . ° 15 8,820 | 2,905 470 


Total . | 105,288 38,777 6,982 


Liseees during 1685- 8 ‘ ° i 13,534 | 5,429 1 010 


_ Strength of the navy in 1688 . 143 | (91,749 33,348 | 5,972 


The Pepysian Saeeny contains wien: papers wenhie on the 
finance of the navy during the period from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, and among these is a statement of the navy debt from 
1 Jan. 1671 to 25 March 1686,'” which is worth printing as it 
stands, because it gives definiteness to the vague admissions 
scattered up and down the ‘ Admiralty Letters.’ If these modest totals 
are compared with the enormous arrears of 1665-6,'* it will be evi- 
dent that the financial position of the navy had greatly improved 
in spite of the demands made by the second Dutch war. 


A State of the Debt contracted in the Navy between 1 Jan..1671 . . . and 25 March 
1686, and which remains at this day unpaid, according to the books in this 
ae. 


There is due and owing 5 er ‘ = me 


Stores and Workmanship 
Disbursements . 
Pensions and Half-pays to Flag officers, ) 
commanders, and masters of Ist and 6.085 10 10 
2nd rate ships, superannuated sea : 
officers, and others j | 
Salaries and Rewards for services unto ) 173 3 
officers of the Navy-Yards, &c. j | 3,17 
Rent of Houses and Ground and for) | 411 9 
Travelling charges J 
Pilotage of his Majesty’s ships and ) 334 15 
vessels 5 
= gift + chirurgeons of ot 
Majesty’s ships at sea towards pro- 2 | 7 
viding medicaments for the ships’ / 5 0 78,914 0 7 
companies | 
Freight and transportation of Stores ) | 172 10 
from one place to another S| : 
Bounty to the Widows and Orphans of ) 
Seamen slain in his Majesty’s service 


Upon Bills for 


26 8 
at sea 


j | 
Victuals—i.e. to the Pursers of his Ma. 
jesty’s ships for the balances of their | 
victualling accounts, and the money 
allowed them towards providing ex- 
traordinary necessaries for the diet 
of gentlemen who served as volun- 
teers in his Majesty’s ships at sea 


| 45,998 18 9 | 32,915 110! 78914 0 7} 








137 Miscellanies, xi. 18. 188 Encuish Historicat Review, xii. 32. 
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A State of the Debt contracted in the Navy (continued). 


There is due and owing 


The ordinary and extraordinary of) 
his Majesty’s several dockyards, - | 


Before 
6 Feb. 
1684 


& « a, 


Since 
6 Feb. 
1684 


£ a 4, 
49,565 1 6 


Total 


£ & a. | 
49,565 1 6) 


Total of the 
2 Heads 


ropeyards, and guardships there d} 


his Majesty’s ships now at sea, | | 
wherein is included the sum of 
7,3551. 2s. 4d. due to men discharged -| 
from the said ships on Tickets | | 
entered in their course in this office | | 
and waiting for payment | 

Commanders and officers of ships for- ) | 
merly laid up and paid off, who have + | 
not yet received their due 

Sundry seamen for service in a | 
Majesty’s ships formerly paid off on | | 
Tickets, who are also entered in| | 
course in this office 


The officers and seamen serving | 


6,194 3 8 | 33,056 14 11 | 39,250 18 7 


Upon Wages to 


2,305 5 0 2113 6 


2,326 18 6 


1779 3 7 1779 3 7 
| 


i 
} | 
| $2,643 9 11) 92,922 2 2 
32,915 110| 78,914 0 7 
| 


| 1027812 38 
| 45,998 18 9 


Total . . | 56,277 11 0 |115,558 11 9 |171,836 2 9 171,836 2 9 


Memorandum.—There are many persons that have been discharged 
from ships formerly paid off, for whom tickets have not yet been 
brought to the office, and there are several accounts yet unadjusted upon 
some of the particular heads above mentioned, as also for victuals delivered 
to his Majesty’s ships by the former contractors for victualling his 
Majesty’s navy, and for slop-clothes put on board the said ships by the 
slop-sellers to the navy. But what may be the value of the debt that will 
arise herefrom cannot be well computed until the said tickets be produced, 
and the foot of the several accounts be seen, and therefore we have not 
adventured to nominate any sum for it. 


i%. BH 5.8 
Navy Office at Towerhill, 


25 Jan. 1686-7. 


It appears from another paper of 22 Feb. 1687 ‘*° that since the 
accession of James II no less than 305,806/. had been paid by the 
treasurer of the navy on account of debts incurred in Charles II’s 
reign. Thus it is not surprising to find that in the years of James 
II’s reign, and particularly in the earlier years, money was difficult 
to get, and the old complaints recur. Pepys himself in June 1684," 
soon after he had resumed office, writes to the store-keeper at Har- 
wich, who had incautiously petitioned for an increase of salary, 
‘that such at this day is the state of his majesty’s treasury as that 
all motions for augmentation of salaries . . . have been rejected.’ 
On 16 Jan. 1685‘? he alluded to ‘the want of money which he 
finds, ‘to his great affliction,’ in every part of the service of the 
navy; and on 30 April'* he alludes to ‘the present low state 


+” John Tippetts, Richard Haddock, and James Sotherne, the commissioners for 
adjusting the old accounts. 
0 Miscellanies, xi. 20. 


Mt Adm. Letters, x. 24 
M3 Thid. p. 272. 


M3 Ibid. p. 457. 
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of the king’s treasure.” On 11 March 1685 ™ noless than 15,2941. 
was due for arrears of wages to the yachts alone. The ‘ Naval 
Minutes’ also contain several complaints of the irregularity with 
which wages were paid to the seamen during this period. ‘It can 
never be well in the navy,’ wrote Pepys on 5 Sept. 1680, ‘till the 
poor seamen can be paid once in a year at furthest, and tickets 
answered like bills of exchange ; whereas at this very day . . . ships 
are kept out two or three years, and four of them just now ordered 
forth again only for want of money, after being brought in to be 
paid off.’ A little later he notes the effect of this upon discipline,“ 
and comments on the ‘unreasonable hardship’ entailed by ‘ the 
general practice of our navy’ ‘ of paying those ships off first where 
the least sum clears the most men ; those who have served longest, 
and therefore need their pay most, being postponed to those who 
have served least.’'“7 In a maturer reflexion made after his retire- 
ment, dated Dec. 1692,'* Pepys still places the ‘length and 
badness of the payment of the seaman’s wages’ first among his 
‘discouragements.’ This, together with ‘their ill-usage from 
commanders, and want of permission to help themselves in 
intervals of public service by a temporary liberty of earning a penny 
in the merchant’s,’ are ‘ discouragements that I cannot think any- 
thing can be proposed of temptations of other kinds sufficient to 
reconcile them to.’ Nevertheless Pepys claimed for the special 
commission of 1686 credit for more punctual payments during “the 
time they held office. ‘ Not a penny left unpaid,’ he writes in the 
‘Memoirs,’ '° ‘to any officer, seaman, workman, artificer, or merchant 
for any service done in or commodity delivered to the use of the 
navy either at sea or on shore, within the whole time of this com- 
mission, where the party claiming the same was in the way to 
receive it.’ 

The manuscript volume entitled ‘ Naval Precedents’ '*° contains a 
detailed estimate of the annual charge of the navy for the year 1684, 
from which several interesting particulars may be obtained. The 
total estimated expense of the ordinary in harbour for that year was 
135,084. 6s. 1ld. The charges under the general head of salaries 
include 1,000/. a year each to the seven admiralty commissioners, 
3,000/. to the treasurer of the navy, and 5001. to each of the other 
principal officers and the four extra commissioners. The assistant 
to the comptroller (Hayter) had 4007. a year. The charges for 
clerks and ‘instruments,’ also included under the same head, are 
considerable. The treasurer was allowed 800l. for his clerks; the 
comptroller had two clerks at 801. and four at 30/.; the surveyor 
had one at 80/. and one at 30/., and an ‘ extraordinary clerk ’ ai 301. : 

4 Adm. Letters, xi. 467. 1% Naval Minutes, p. 24 


46 Thid. p. 39. . "7 Ibid. p. 71. 
48 Toid. p. 287. 49 Memoirs, p. 148. 
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the clerk of the acts had two at 80/. and two at 380l., besides an 
extraordinary clerk at 50l.; the commissioner for the victualling 
accounts had one at 80/. and one at 301. ; the commissioner for the 
accounts of the stores had one at 80/., two at 50/., and two at 301.; 
the commissioners at Chatham and Portsmouth had each two 30. 
clerks ; and there were two clerks engaged at the ticket office, one 
at 801. and the other at 307. The staff of the navy office included 
a messenger at 50/., a housekeeper at 40/., and a ‘labourer to goe 
on errants’ at 12. One clerk of each principal officer and com- 
missioner received an allowance of 40/. for boat bire. The same 
head included rent, rates, and taxes, 200/. ‘ for charges of law suits 
and in prosecution of debtors,’ and an allowance of 101. ‘ for killing 
Ratts in his Majesty’s storehouses at his yards at Deptford and 
Woolwich.’ The total estimate under this head was 19,0301. 

The second head brought together ‘ other ordinary charges ’ and 
‘yearly pensions.’ The first included 4691. 5s. 9d. to the lieutenant- 
admiral of the narrow seas at 20s. per diem, with 10s. per mensem 
for 16 servants; the salary of 500/. paid to the secretary to the 
lord high admiral ; 182/. 10s. paid to the judge advocate at 10s. a 
day; 100/. to the chyrurgeon of the navy. The yearly pensions 
included 5001. by privy seal to Sir John Werden, and 501. to 
Elizabeth Fowler; 5001. by patent for life to Lady Harman, and 
2191. to Sir Roger Strickland; pensions to nine seamen and 
soldiers wounded in the West Indies, at sums varying from 5/. to 
8l.; and various payments to superannuated officers—91l. 5s. to 
Peter Belbin, the master of a first-rate; 391. 2s. to Whitney Parry, a 
superannuated gunner; 56/. 3s. to John Hodges, a master; 219/. to 
Captain John Hart, ‘2nd-rate’s pay;’ 617. 1s. to Robert Chamberlain, 
master of a third-rate ; 501. to Captain John ‘Crab; 56l. 8s. 2d. to 
Henry Southwood,a superannuated master of a fourth-rate, underthe 
order of 3 July 1683; the same to Richard Norris; 48/. 17s. 6d. 
to Paul Bash, a superannuated ‘ chyrurgeon’ of a fourth-rate ; and 
included under the same head a fee of 870l. 4s. 3d. to Arthur 
Herbert, Esq., as rear-admiral of England, at 16s. per diem and 
10s. per mensem each for twelve servants. The charges under this 
second head amounted altogether to 83,8001. 16s. 2d. 

The third head, amounting to 7,9291. 9s. 2d., includes the 
expenses of the yards, and the facts can be conveniently brought 
together into tabular form (see next page), as they throw some light 
on the relative importance of the different yards at the time. 

Under ‘ officers of the out-ports ’ are included 25/. to the store- 
keeper at Harwich ; 501. to the agent at Plymouth and his clerk ; 
401. to the clerk of the check and 61. 18s. 4d. to the master ship- 
wright at Kinsale ; 10/. for a warehouse and 131. 6s. 8d. for an agent 
at Deal; and 200/. for a storekeeper and muster-master at Lisbon 
and his clerks—total, 3451. The charge for wages paid to the 
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Master joiner . . ° 

Master pumpmaker ° 

Master house-carpenter . 

Master bricklayer . . 

Boatswain of the yard . 

Minister of the navy (besides his groats) 

Chyrurgeon of the ordinary (besides } 
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Chyrurgeon of the extraordinary ° 

Purveyor ° ° . 
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Commissioner for paper and firing 
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commander of a ship of the 5th rate 
at 6s. per diem for himself, and 14s. 
a month for his servant 

Hire ofa graving place. . . 
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Total agen’ 14 10 | 1,829 13 3 ie 0 im 13 5 
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officers and men for the ships laid up in ordinary was estimated at 
82,3971. 11s. 8d.; harbour victuals, reckoned at 6d. a man per 
diem, 14,881/.; mooring charges, 19,007/. 17s. 10d.; allowance for 
‘ graving and other ordinary repairs of his majesty’s ships, docks, 
buildings in the several yards,’ 35,310/.; and, last of all, ‘ pensions 
and half-pays borne on the charge of the navy,’ including 2001. to 


18! There were two at Chatham. 182 At 22d. each working day. 
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‘one of his majesty’s sworn apothecaries,’ 2,882/. 12s. 6d. These 
sums together profess to make up the total 135,084/. 6s. 11d. 
given above, but the casting is full of small inaccuracies. 

Such was the estimate of the ordinary for 1684. When the 
estimates for 1685 came to be made—and these cannot have dif- 
fered greatly from those of 1684—the duke of York, Pepys tells 
us,'** was ‘ pleased to concern himself with much care and no little 
personal pains to consider what reasonable retrenchments of charge 
may be made therein at a time when no good husbandry or saving 
can be too great, or (I fear) great enough to enable the king (as 
the state of his treasure seems at this day to be) to answer the 
many other and great occasions of expense necessarily requiring 
regard to be had to, even for the preservation of his navy from ruin.’ 
The suggestions made were: (1) a ‘ moderate abatement’ of the 
number of persons borne in ordinary, and (2) the ‘ putting an end 
to that most unaccountable increase of charge’ for moorings, 
‘ concerning which,’ continues Pepys, 


I cannot enough express to you the astonishment I am under to find 
so monstrous an imposture put upon the king for above 20 years together, 
to the costing the crown, by a moderate valuation, above 100,000/. .. . 
I say I am put beyond all measure of wonder to think so chargeable and 
visible a mismanagement should be introduced, continued, and still 
maintained without one syllable rendered either in defence or excuse of 
it, but that which certainly could never be given by men who put any 
price upon the reputation of being thought either sincere or prudent in 
the management of such a trust as is lodged in the office of the navy, 
namely, that they found it so (though at the same time some of them do 
well remember when it was otherwise) and were unwilling to alter it. 


A month later’ Pepys followed up this severe reflexion upon 
the discredited admiralty commission of 1679-84 by declaring his 
thorough conviction of the ‘ great excess of the number of the 
present ordinary in every yard.’ According to him a great number 
of men in the yards were doing very little—the master attendant 
being chiefly to blame—and it was most clear ‘ that should all the 
ordinary do their duties, there would be twice as many working 
men, or rather four times the number, at the master attendant's 
call which he himself proposes to have. . . . But if the king shall 
think fit not to expect work from them, or that such be entertained 
as are not able to do the work,'™ their number would not suffice for 
it, were they three times as many as they be.’ Apparently the 
ordinary was reduced ; * and on 7 Feb. we find Pepys suggesting 


‘88 Letter to Sir John Godwin, 10 Jan. 1685 (Adm. Letters, x. 267). 

4 4 Feb. (Adm. Letters, x. 311). 

88 Hollond had complained in 1638 of ‘ boys, gromets, decayed old men, and logies 
or useless men’ borne on the ordinary of the navy (Discourses, p. 14). 

186 Adm. Letters, x. 318 and 321. 
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a further retrenchment by ‘putting the whole night duty of the 
guard boats upon the commanders and companies of the guardships’ 
at Chatham and Portsmouth, instead of manning them from the 


ordinary. This was carried out, as appears below, in October of 
the same year. 


During the period under consideration changes of some import- 
ance were made in the wages and allowances given to those serving 
in the navy. In February 1686 the navy board proposed a new esta- 
blishment of wages,'” which made a few minor changes. The yachts 


Navy Office, 15 Feb. 1685-6. 


Table of the Monthly Wages humbly proposed by the Principal Officers and Com- 


missioners of his Majesty’s Navy as fitting to be established for the Officers and 
others serving on board his Majesty’s Ships. 
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were returned in two classes instead of one, as ‘ biggest yachts ’ and 

‘small yachts, sloops, &e.,’ the latter class dispensing with the 

surgeon, midshipmen, and quartermaster carried by the former, 

and amalgamating the offices of boatswain and gunner. The office 
8? Nawal Precedents, pp. 195-6. 
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of lieutenant was established for sixth-rates, paid at 2/. 16s. 6d. a 
month ; the ‘ yeomen of the sheets’ were extended to fifth-rates at 
26s. ; the armourer was extended to fifth and sixth rates at 24s. ; 
and the “ yeomen of the powder,’ who had hitherto been paid at 24s. 
in each rate, were put upon a regular scale, at 2/. 5s., 2i., 
1l. 17s. 6d., 11. 18s. 9d., Il. 10s., and 11. 10s. for first, seeond, 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth rates respectively. There were also 
some changes in the number of offices borne on each rate. The fact 
that the new establishment was copied into the ‘ Naval Preeedents’ 
makes it probable that it was actually adopted, although no 
independent record of this appears in the Pepysian papers. 

A new departure of a much more important kind was James II’s 
‘establishment about plate carriage and allowance for captains’ 
tables,’ dated 15 July 1686,'* an attempt to revive discipline in 
the navy by giving the admiralty a ready control over ships on 
foreign service, and at the same time so to improve the position of 
the captains as to put them beyond the reach of temptations to 
neglect their public duty for private gain. The preamble refers to 
the ‘general disorder * into which the discipline of the navy has‘ of 
late years’ fallen, and especially to the particular evil arising from 
‘the liberty taken by commanders of our ships (upon all oppor- 
tunities of private profit) of converting the service of our said ships 
to their own use, to the total neglect of the public ends for which 
they, at our great charge, are set forth and maintained, namely, the 
annoying of our enemies, the protecting the estates of our trading 
subjects, and the support of our honour with foreign princes.’ It is 
therefore provided (1) That no commander shall upon any pretext 
whatever carry ‘aay money, bullion, jewels, or other merchandise’ 
without royal warrant, ‘upon pain of being (on conviction) im- 
mediately discharged from their present, and rendered incapable of 
any future employment in our service, as also of refunding to the 
use of our maimed seamen of the chest at Chatham the full value 
of the profits they shall be found to have made by any violation of 
this our order, and of suffering such further punishment as by the 
laws of the sea they shall become liable to for the same.’ (2) 
That no commander shall carry passengers without the king’s 
warrant, excepting only ‘ our subjects redeemed from slavery, ship- 
wrecked, or taken at sea out of foreign ships.’ (8) All orders from 
admirals or commanders-in-chief for the proceeding of ships on any 
service to be in writing, a copy being sent to the secretary of the 
admiralty both by the commander giving the order and the inferior 
officer receiving it. (4) Commanders touching in foreign ports to 
send from each ‘a particular account of their proceedings,’ with 
‘abstracts of their journals,’ to the secretary of the admiralty, and 


88 Thid. p. 245. Printed in Memoirs, p. 102. 
18° « Above what he receives in another quality.’ 
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also to leave the like with the ‘ consul or other public minister ’ for 
transmission to the secretary, ‘so as we may at all times havea 
constant and thorough knowledge of the condition, services, and 
proceedings of all and every of our ships employed in foreign 
service, with the occasions of the same.’ (5) Commanders 
at the end of each voyage to deliver to the secretary of the admiralty 
‘an entire book containing a perfect journal thereof, together with 
a book of entries to be kept of all orders either issued or received ;’ 
the said books to be examined by the secretary and reported on by 
him to the king, in order that he may know how to distribute 
rewards and punishments, 


And to the end that with the provision thus made towards the recovery 
and advancement of the honour, discipline, and prosperity of our naval 
service, we may at the same time testify our like royal inclination to the 
giving all reasonable encouragement to those who shall from henceforward be 
employed as commanders in any of our ships, thereby as well to excite 
and oblige them to a strict compliance with these and all other our royal 
resolutions and orders, as the better to enable them to support the charge 
and dignity of their said employments and entertainment therein, without 
resorting to methods of doing it so injurious of our service and wasteful 
of our treasure as those before-mentioned have been, 


the king grants to the commanders of all vessels except yachts, over 
and above the ordinary allowance for victualling, an extra allowance 
‘for the support of other tables,’ on the following scale :— 


A Table of the Annual Allowance of a Sea Commander of each Rate. 


Present Wages Present Victualling Additional Grant for 


his Table 
£ 
250 
200 
166 
124 
100 
83 


273 15 
219 0 
182 0 
136 10 
109 10 


| 
| 91 0 


Commanders employed in ‘ wars with any of the people of Barbary’ 
were to have all prizes taken, which were to be divided among them 


and their officers and seamen ‘according to the law and practice of 
the sea." ' 


16 The following paper is copied into the Naval Precedents (p. 186) :— 

‘ The ancient Custome in Queen Elizabeth’s Time concerning the severall Shares & 
other Dutys that doth any way appertaine to y* Off* of all Men of Warr as 
followeth, viz. :— 

The Captaine, the best Peice of ordnance. 
The Mar, the best Anchor and Cable. 

The Guier, the second peice of ordnance. 
The Boatsw*, the maintopsayle. 

The Boatsw™ mate, the foretopsayle. 

Ma*™ mate, the Bonnet & spritsayle. 
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By an order of 22 Oct. 1686 '* the prohibition of carrying pas- 
sengers contained in the establishment was declared not to apply to 
commanders on service in any of ‘ our plantations, colonies, islands, 
or other governments abroad,’ who might transport ‘ officers, soldiers, 
and other persons’ from place to place under the orders of the 
governors of the plantations; but copies of such orders were to be 
sent to the secretary of the admiralty, and the persons so transported 
are not to be victualled by the ship ‘ but upon great necessity.’ 

On 20 Oct. 1685 new instructions were issued ‘ for the execution 
of the duty required from the guardships and boats in Chatham 
and Portsmouth harbours.’ These were addressed to Captain 
John Ashby, commander of the ‘ Henrietta,’ one of the guardships at 
Chatham, but they are no doubt entered in the ‘ Naval Precedents’ 
to serve as a model for general use. The captain of the guardship 
is required to lodge on board, and to give constant attendance 
there; to keep up his complement of men, and to see that they are 
not absent without leave; ‘to cause good watch to be kept on 
board every night’ by a quarter of the ship’s company, ‘ due care’ 
being taken ‘fur the putting out all fire and candle, and that no 
person whatsoever be permitted to lodge below the gun deck ;’ to 
cause the corporal to exercise the whole ship’s company with small 
arms once a week at least; to land men to the assistance of the 


Quarterma', the Mison. 

Coxwaine, the Topgallant Sayle. 

Chyrurgeon, the Chyrurgeon’s Chest and all Chyrurgerys. 
Carpenter, the Carpenter’s Tooles. 

Trumpeter, Trumpetts if any. 

‘ The Marriners’ Furniture, Apparrell, Chests and such like is Pillage, and the same 
shared amongst the whole Company. 

Captaine—9 shares. Boatswaine—-4 shares. 
Maister—8 shares. Quart' ma™—4 shares. 
Ma™ Mate—6 shares. Carpenter—4 shares. 
Midshipm"—5 shares. Cooke—4 shares. 
Guiier—4 shares. Chyrurgeon—4 shares. 
Trumpeter—4 shares. 
Boatsw™ mate, Carpent™ mate, Steward, Coxwaine, Cooper, & } 3 shares 
all y* und* Officers 
These are allwayes y* Share-makers 
The ma™ mates, midshipmen, Quart'maisters, 
Boatswaines & Guiiers. 

‘ After these officers aboue specifyed have layd out every Man’s share, according to 
y* place he served in, the Mar‘ or Capt" doth usually meddle with the shares, to putt 
to or take from any one share, according to some pticular desert. 

‘The dead shares are allwayes at y* Discretion of the Sharemakers, to lay out soe 
many Dead shares as to them should seeme meet, w** Dead-shares are to be considered 
of by the Capt" and y* Mar for deserving Men in the Voyage. 

‘ And if any Off or other Man be slaine or dye in the Voyage, soe it bee either at or 
after the Prize or purchace bee taken, he or they are to haue their whole shares due 
to y* place wherein hee or they stood or served. 

‘And such other as are then chosen in that place, after hee or they be dead, are to 
be satisfyed from the Dead Shares.’ 

6} Naval Precedents, p. 252. 182 Thid. p. 225. 
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master attendant whenever required to do so by the resident 
commissioner ; and generally to follow such instructions as the 
commissioner may give from time to time. The instructions also 
contain a reference to a change in the method by which the guard- 
ships were to be ‘hereafter fitted and kept for service.’ From this 
it appears that a general order had been issued for all the guardships 
to have ‘ their standing rigging set up and constantly kept in good 
repair, their running rigging with six months’ boatswain’s and 
carpenter's sea-stores for each ship kept on shore in some con- 
venient place, distinct each ship from another, and as near at hand 
as may be.’ Each ship was to be graved once in twelve months, 
‘and their hulls, masts, &c., well looked after and kept in good 
repair.’ They were to have ‘ twenty of their ordnance, their small 
arms, and fitting proportions of gunners’ stores of all sorts put and 
kept on board,’ the remainder provided by the peace establishment 
being stored, like the running rigging, on shore in a convenient 
place, so that the ship might be fitted for sea in the shortest 
possible time. 

To these instructions are annexed others for the manage- 
ment of guardboats, which set forth in the fullest detail the 
elaborate precautions to be taken for the safety of the ships lying 
up in harbour. The number of guardboats at Chatham was twenty, 
and at Portsmouth twelve. In accordance with a suggestion made 
by Pepys '* the boats were to be manned from the guardships, and 
not, as formerly, from the ordinary. They '* were to be allowed a 
coxswain and ten rowers, besides the gunner in command. The 
captains of the guardships were to have the general inspection and 
command of all the boats for a month each in turn. Every night 
throughout the year a guardboat was to be on duty as a scout boat, 
care being taken that the crews should not know beforehand which 
boat was to be selected for any particular night. Each boat was to 
be armed with ‘six half-pikes and six firelocks, with powder and bullet 
suitable to them, and to be furnished with a small chest wherein to 
keep the firearms dry and safe from any damage by the weather.’ A 
system of signals was arranged, by which, on the discovery by the 
scout boat of any danger from an enemy or accident by fire, notice 
could be given to the guardboats to arm. The scout boat was to 
pass by every ship in harbour, and in the event of any ship failing 
to hail it the commander was to go on board to know the reason 
why. He was also to see that no fire or candle was burning after 
8 o’clock in the evening, to report ‘ any disorder on board any ship 
by drinking or otherwise,’ to require boats and vessels passing up 


168 See p. 73, supra. 
** At Chatham the following instructions apply to seventeen boats only. Three 


were kept in reserve in case of any alarm, and did not take part in the ordinary 
routine duties. 
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and down in the night to give an account of themselves, and to 
‘look into creeks and other places where any boats may probably 
be harboured, as well for the preventing any thievery or embezzle- 
ment as any surprise by an enemy.’ The commander of the scout 
boat was to report all his proceedings to the captain of the guard- 
ship in charge of the guardboats for that month, who was in turn 
to report exceptional occurrences to the resident commissioner. 
The captain was required to keep a journal of all the pro- 
ceedings of the boats, and to send it up quarterly to the comptroller 
for the use of the navy office. All the men were to be simul- 
taneously exercised in rowing ‘ once every month at least.’ 

On 18 April 1686 © another ‘ establishment ’ was put forth con- 
cerning ‘ volunteers and midshipmen extraordinary,’ which appears 
to be in the main a confirmation of an earlier establishment of 4 May 
1676, designed (1) to afford encouragement ‘to families of better 
quality ... to breed up their younger sons to the art and practice of 
navigation ’ by ‘the bearing several young gentlemen, to the ends 
aforesaid,’ on board the king’s ships as ‘ volunteers,’ and (2) to pro- 
vide employment for ex-commanders or lieutenants by carrying 
them as ‘ midshipmen extraordinary’ over and above the ordinary 
complement established for the ship in which they sailed. The 
rules laid down by Charles II, and now confirmed by his brother, 
were as follows: (1) A maximum number was fixed for ships of the 
four lower rates, thus :— 


Rate Volunteers Midshipmen extraordinary 





3rd four three 
4th three two 
5th two one 
6th one | one 


(2) Volunteers were not to be > admitted above the ageof sixteen, unless 
they had formerly served in that capacity. (3) On any vacancy those 
that had formerly served were to have the preference. (4) Volun- 
teers were to be allowed, over and above the ordinary allowance of 
victuals, an allowance in money sufficient to bring the total value of 
their victuals up to 24/. a year, and (5) it was left to the option of 
the captain whether to take the 24/. and victual the volunteers at 
his own table, or to leave them to diet themselves out of it. (6) 
No volunteer was to be allowed a servant at the king’s charge 
either for victuals or wages. (7) Those only should be received 
as midshipmen extraordinary who were not charged with ‘ any mis- 
demeanour or failure of duty’ in their previous commands. Any 
ex-commander or lieutenant not so charged was qualified to be ad- 
mitted to any vacancies that might occur, ‘ with the allowance of a 
servant to be paid according to his quality.’ (8) The appointment 
18 Naval Precedents, p. 156. 
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of volunteers or midshipmen extraordinary was not to interfere 
with the establishment of cabins, but they were to be ‘ contented 
with what accommodation shall be afforded them’ within the 
establishment after the ordinary officers of the ship had been pro- 
vided for. (9) No person who had already served in either of these 
capacities was to be readmitted to serve without a certificate signed 
by the captain, lieutenant, and master of the ship in which he served 
before, ‘signifying his civil and sober behaviour and obedience to 
command in the case of midshipmen extraordinary, and the same 
in the case of a volunteer, with the addition of his having diligently 
applied himself to the study and practice of the art and duty of a 
seaman.’ (10) No midshipman extraordinary was to receive any 
pay till he had delivered to the secretary of the admiralty ‘a perfect 
journal, fairly written, kept and signed by himself, expressing in 
distinct columns the place where the said ship shall have been each 
day at noon, the daily change of the wind, and all extraordinary 
accidents happening in the voyage.’ (11) Such volunteers, mid- 
shipmen extraordinary, and servants to midshipmen extraordinary 
to be borne on the ships’ books for victuals and wages as super- 
numeraries. Copies of these instructions were sent to the captains, 
and they were required to have them ‘ forthwith publickly sett up in 
some convenient place’ in the steerage, ‘ to prevent any pretence of 
ignorance in any that shall be found acting contrary thereto.’ 

Another ‘ establishment ’ belonging to this period is that for boat- 
swain’s and carpenter’s sea stores, dated November 1686.1" It had 
come under the notice of the navy board that no uniform establish- 
ment of this kind had ever before been made, ‘ but that the same 
have been for the most part issued, and their expenses allowed, at 
the pleasure and discretion of inferior officers in the yards.’ This 
want of ‘ certainty’ had led to ‘ unlimited and extravagant expenses ’ 
of these stores, and the board, regarding it as a matter of great mo- 
ment, had devoted as much of their time as their other duties 
allowed to ‘a deliberate consideration and adjustment of the 
qualities, quantities, and proportions of each distinct species of 
stores needful to be supplied to each ship . . . whether for an eight or 
a twelve months’ voyage.’ The details are too numerous to print, 
but the paper in question serves as another illustration of the care 
with which business principles were being at this time applied to 
the organisation and administration of the navy. 

The restoration of discipline in the navy, the great end to which 
the framing of these establishments was directed, was a work for 
which the two leading spirits of the higher administration had 
peculiar qualifications. James II was a disciplinarian by nature, 
and it is clear from the ‘ Admiralty Letters’ that he was very 
anxious to introduce a new order into naval affairs. ‘It is 

66 Naval Precedents, p. 639. 
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impossible,’ wrote Pepys on 28 July 1687,’ ‘for any prince to 
be more solicitous for the recovering and establishing of good 
discipline in all his services, both at land and sea, and to do 
more towards it than he whom we have the honour to serve has 
done;’ and many instances might be given of the king’s 
intimate personal knowledge of the proceedings of his commanders, 
and his readiness to visit their offences with marks of his dis- 
pleasure, though some of them, naturally enough, illustrate also 
the extent of the prevailing laxness against which the king and 
Pepys were fighting. During the earlier part of Pepys’s second 
secretaryship drunkenness appears to have given a great deal of 
trouble. On 5 Aug. 1684 '* we find him writing to Captain Wren, 
of the ‘Centurion,’ at Portsmouth, in answer to a complaint of his 
second lieutenant, ‘ His intemperance is no new thing to him, and, 
indeed, the generality of that vice now running through the whole 
navy is such as does call for and will certainly find both his 
majesty and royal highness their being very severe in their 
corrections of it, as that without which the recovery of their naval 
discipline seems never to be hoped for.” On 2 Oct.,! where 
an old offender’s captain had suggested that removal to another 
ship would be sufficient punishment, Pepys threatened dismissal, 
affirming the general principle ‘that he whose debauchery renders 
him unfit for any one charge in the navy, renders himself by the 
same means unfit for every other, and therefore, unfit for one unfit 
for all, there being no office so little in the navy but requires and de- 
serves sobriety to manage it as it ought to be managed for the king.’ 
‘Till that vice be cured,’ he writes a few months later,'® ‘. .. I 
do despair of ever seeing his majesty’s service therein to thrive, 
and as I have given one or two instances of my care therein already, 
so shall I not fail by the grace of God to persevere in it as far as I 
am able, till it be thoroughly cured, let it light where it will.’ In 
this the secretary to the admiralty was soon to be powerfully 
supported by the new king, ‘ there being no one vice which can give 
more just occasion of offence to his majesty than that of drunkenness, 
for the restraining which . . . I well know he has immoveably 
determined to have the severest means used, nor shall I in my 
station fail (according to his commands and my duty) to give my 
helping hand thereto.’'" On 6 Oct. 1685'” a complaint was 
being investigated made by the captain of the ‘ Diamond’ against 
his officers ‘of their being sottish and unfit to serve the king,’ 
particularly the gunner, who was ‘dead drunk in his cabin when 
the powder was to be taken out.’ It was about this time that the 
king, to whom drunkenness was ‘an offence (how lightly soever 


167 Adm. Letters, xiii. 222. Cf. also x. 315, xii. 182, 194, 203, 439. 
168 Thid. x. 89. 16 Tbhid. x. 137. 170 4 Feb. 1685, x. 310. 
17) 17 Feb. 1685, x. 331. 172 Adm. Letters, xi. 372. 
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others may think on’t)’ that he would ‘ never pass over,’ '* turned 
his attention to the errors of the ordinary seamen, and in his 
instructions to officers '" directed ‘ certain mulcts to be set upon the 
heads of all seamen offending by drunkenness and some other 
crimes, as a standing punishment for such faults that may be 
executed during the voyage, and they not only thereby corrected 
but the poor of the Chest at Chatham relieved also by their 
correction ;’ ‘ which way of punishment,’ adds Pepys, 


though I know it to be sometimes excepted against as a thing that affects 
the wife and children of seamen by taking money out of their purses, and 
consequently bread out of their mouths, as well as their husbands’ and 
fathers’, yet the king in appointing of that pecuniary sort of punishment 
was of another mind, and thinking it more to the benefit of the seamen’s 
families that they should by such smaller mulcts, and by little and little, 
be deterred from those delinquencies for which they are incurred, than 
for want of such present penalties encourage seamen by a long impunity 
to continue under the repetition of their disorders until they not only 
forfeit their whole pay, but subject themselves to the yet greater in- 
conveniences and corrections that would attend their being brought to 
courts-martial. 


The author of the too candid confessions contained in the 
‘Diary’ ascribed the ‘debauchery and impiety that is too 
generally found in the navy’ to ‘ the neglect, or at least in- 
difference, got both amongst commanders and men in this point ‘of 
chaplains,’ ' and in this matter the king himself was equally 
anxious; but that it was necessary for even a chaplain to be 
politically sound appears from a letter of 19 March 1688.'% A 
certain Mr. Loton, for twenty-one years chaplain of the ordinary 
at Chatham, was made the object of a railing accusation that he 
had ‘ made it his business to dissuade the taking off the test and 
penal laws.’ He was saved from dismissal by the timely discovery 
that the accusation was false, but this recommendation to the 
king’s mercy ‘was fortified by the assurance that Mr. Loton had 
declared publicly ‘ that whenever his majesty shall think fit to call 
a parliament he will, both in his private capacity as a freeholder 
of Kent and otherwise, promote the election of such persons to be 
members of the same as he shall understand his majesty’s desire 
of having chosen.’ 

It appears from the ‘ Admiralty Letters’ that during the year 1685 
in particular other disorders also besides drunkenness and debauchery 
called for the intervention of Pepys and the king. Complaints had 
been made before the accession of James of want of zeal among the 
officers,'” and the ‘remissness’ shown by them ‘in performing 
their duties on board, and the excessive liberties used in officiating 


3 Adm, Letters, xiii. 416. 14 Thid. xi. 381. 
“5 Toid. xii. 314, "6 Toid. xiv. 79 177 Thid. x. 105. 
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by deputies.’ '* After his accession the king took a strong line 
about officers who came to town without leave,'” and he was quite 
as much disposed to visit with his displeasure captains who changed 
their stations or touched at ports without orders.'® 

In dealing with irregularities in the navy neither Pepys nor the 
king was a respecter of persons. A nephew of Sir Robert Holmes 
had been disorderly, and had engaged in a quarrel with another 
volunteer on board the ‘ Happy Return,’ ‘some blood being spilt.’ 
The king, out of consideration for his uncle, did not bring him to 
a court-martial, but expressing through Pepys regret to Sir Robert 
Holmes that a nephew of his ‘ should so behave himself as to render 
him unfit (under the disorderly disposition that he happens now to 
be of) to be continued in his service,’ ordered him to be dismissed 
his ship, advising that if he is intended for a seaman his friends 
should ‘ dispose of him in the merchants’ service upon some long 
voyage, and with some master that will keep a strict and hard hand 
upon him, in hopes that time and such usage may reform him.’ '*' 
Similarly in a case of embezzlement, where Pepys had reason 
to think that the commissioner at Chatham was not taking 
pains to bring home his guilt to Thomas Alcock, carpenter of 
the ‘Elizabeth,’ because of his relationship to Pepys himself, he 
demands a full investigation in his most Roman style ; 


and that he [Aleock] may not flatter himself with the hopes of any pro- 
tection from me, I desire you will do me the favour to let him know 
that what you do herein is done at my express desire. . . . And, to tell you 
the truth, such was my opinion of his sobriety and honesty at this very 
day, and my regard of his having been bred in the navy, that I was not 
without thoughts of finding some fair oceasion of promotion to him from 
the several vacancies that probably will arise from this miscarriage .. . 
but by God’s grace if you find the least umbrage of a miscarriage of 
the same kind in him, we shall soon make a vacancy instead of filling one.'*? 


Aleock was able to clear himself, and soon after Pepys writes that 
he is ‘ satisfied,’ ‘and shall resume the same fair thoughts and kind 
purposes towards him which I had before.’ '* 

The rarity of references to breaches of discipline in the ‘ Admiralty 
Letters’ after 1685 suggests that the severities of Pepys and his 
master had their due effect, and that the discipline of the navy im- 
proved. Nevertheless, when the Revolution was impending and the 
necessity arose for suddenly strengthening the fleet in the Downs, 
the efforts of Pepys and his subordinates were seriously hampered 
by the deficiency of men. This very early attracted the attention 
of the king. On 10 Sept. 1688 Pepys wrote,'* ‘ by his majesty’s 
express command just now given,’ to require of Sir Roger Strickland 
a complete return of the number of men on board the squadron in 


8 Adm. Letters, x. 320. 79 Thid. x. 433. 19 Tbid. xi. 2, 11, 321. 
8! hid, xii. 439. 182 Ibid. x. 73-4. 183 Thid. x. 81. ‘4 Thid. xiv. 407. 
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the Downs, and their distribution among the several ships, ‘ which 
being a matter wherein his majesty is pleased very much to con- 
cern himself, as that whereon his service must in the success of it 
principally depend, and that therefore it is of importance to him 
timely to know how it stands with him in relation thereto, J] am 
again to entreat you not to let a minute be lost in your hastening 
your return hereto by express.’ A similar return was required from 
the authorities of the dockyards where ships were fitting out,'!® and 
an account was to be sent to the admiralty by every post of the pro- 
gress made in manning the ships.’ At first it was hoped that 
ordinary means would suffice to bring the crews up to their full war 
complement,'*’ but at length the king was obliged to authorise 
the use of the press.'** For this purpose, in addition to the ordi- 
nary press warrants sent to the captains of the ships requiring to 
be manned, arrangements were made with the Fishermen’s and 
Watermen’s Companies for the supply of men. The Fishermen 
employed six of their smacks in pressing men for the navy, 
and the Watermen supplied 200 men with some knowledge 
of the sea.’** Later on the Watermen’s Company was called 
upon for 200 more, and, though they ‘made great difficulty 
of finding so many without sending for them into the west 
country,’'*° the men were eventually supplied within a week.’ 
This led to a further requisition of 100 men, which was also met.'% 
The quality of the men thus furnished appears to have been very 
unsatisfactory. The Watermen’s Company sent ‘very raw young 
men,’ and the Fishermen were accused of ‘ raking up from all ends 
of the town, and that most scandalously, persons of all sorts but 
that only which they should be of, namely, fishermen, or at least 
seamen.’ *** But the need was great '* and the men were accepted. 
The deficiency seems to have been in part supplied from the land 
army. Soldiers from Rochester were employed to assist in navi- 
gating the ‘ Rupert ’ from Chatham, where she had been refitting, into 
the Hope ;'* the ‘Plymouth ’ and ‘ Dreadnought’ were brought 
out of Portsmouth to join the fleet with the aid of thirty soldiers 
each from the garrison there,’ and 318 soldiers, some from the 
Tower and others from Rochester, were put on board the fleet 
‘ towards the helping ’ of ‘ its manning.’ '” 


188 Adm. Letters, xiv. 407, 409. 186 Thid. xv. 32, 65. 

187 Thid. xv. 10. 188 24 Sept. xv. 35. See also pp. 39, 40, 141. 

189 Adm. Letters, xv. 89-90, 115-6. 1 11 Oct. xv. 135-6. 

1 16 Oct. xv. 178-9, 184. 

192 3 Nov. xv. 294. 193 Adm. Letters, xv. 360. 

14 We find Pepys excusing a zealous captain who had pressed riggers from the 
king’s own yard at Chatham, on the ground that he did so ‘ at a juncture when his so 
doing was of so much importance to the king that it would almost excuse the carrying 
away a priest from the altar’ (xv. 245). 

1% Adm. Letters, xv. 23, 63. 16 4 Oct. xv. 87-8, 92. 97 4 Oct. xv. 91. 
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The arrangements for victualling had always an important 
bearing upon the contentment and efficiency of the seamen, and 
yet successive reorganisations and changes of contract had hitherto 


failed to give any satisfaction. ‘ Englishmen,’ wrote Pepys in the 
‘ Naval Minutes,’ '®* 


and more especially Seamen, love their Bellies above anything else, and 
therefore it must always be remembered, in the management of the vic- 
tualling of the navy, that to make any abatement from them in the 
quantity or agreeableness of the victuals, is to discourage and provoke 
them in the tenderest point, and will sooner render them disgusted with 


the king’s service than any one other hardship that can be put upon 
them. 


Pepys himself had attempted in 1677 to establish a better con- 
tract," but by 1678 he must have been convinced that in the exist- 
ing state of the king’s treasure the new contract was no better than 
the old. What Pepys would have done if he had remained in 
office we do not know, but his successors, described as ‘ supine’ in 
other departments, decided to revolutionise the whole method of 
the victualling, and to abandon contract in favour of a state vic- 
tualling department, resembling in its general character the system 
which had been established under the Commonwealth in August 
1655 and continued until the Restoration.”™' On 10 Dec. 1688 a 
patent was issued constituting Sir Richard Haddock,”? Anthony 
Sturt, John Parsons, and Nicholas Fenn commissioners for 
victualling, as ‘more conducible to our service, as well in lessening 
the charge of victualling our navy as in furnishing the same at 
all times with good and wholesome provisions.’ They were em- 
powered by the patent to contract for victuals and whatever else 
was necessary for carrying on the service, and from 1 Jan. 1684 
they were to have handed over to them all the king’s ‘ victualling 
offices, houses, brewhouses, bakehouses, mills, granaries, cooperages, 
and storehouses, as well at the Tower Hill, in London (where we 
will that the principal victualling office shall be kept and . . . the 
. commissioners . .. give . . . attendance), as also at Dover, 
Portsmouth, Rochester, Kinsale in Ireland, or elsewhere.’ The 
commissioners were authorised to appoint clerks, agents, purveyors 
at salaries to be ‘ first settled and approved ’ by the treasury, and to 
cause payments to be made at their discretion by warrant to their 
cashier, such payments being inserted in quarterly bills to be 
allowed from time to time by the treasury. They were also em- 
powered of their own motion, without warrant, to sell all unservice- 
able provisions to the best advantage, and ‘as often as it shall be 
ws P, 274. 199 EnewisH Histortcat Review, xiii. 31. 200 Tbid. p. 41. 
2! A discussion of the relative merits of the two systems occurs in Hollond’s 


Discourses of the Navy (p. 154). 
22 Naval Precedents, p. 48. 
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needful for our service in time of extraordinary action or otherwise ’ 
to hire labourers, carts, or hoys at the rates ‘ at the same time com- 
monly given by merchants.’ The commissioners were to receive a 
salary of 400/. apiece, and were to be ‘exempted from serving in 
juries or bearing any civil or military office.’ This commission was 
not in any way to ‘impeach or prejudice’ Sir Richard Haddock’s 
commission as comptroller of the navy. 

The ‘ instructions’ annexed to this patent follow in all material 
particulars the terms of the contract of 1677, those parts of the 
contract which were now unnecessary being omitted. The com- 
missioners were instructed ‘ not any manner of way to be interested 
or concerned in selling of victuals, or any other stores, necessaries, 
or utensils whatsoever for the service of the victualling, or in any 
benefit or advantage that may arrive thereby;’ and they were to 
take care that the whole service be managed ‘ with all possible good 
husbandry for the king.’ Before the end of March in each year 
they were to submit to the navy board ‘an account, signed by 
themselves, of the victualling for the preceding year;’ and they 
were to ‘ take care that their cashier be the treasurer of the navy’s 
instrument, and such a person as he will be responsible for, and 
likewise that he reside at the victualling office on Tower Hill, there 
to issue out the moneys for the services aforesaid on behalf of the 
said trade.’ 

If we may infer anything from the silence of the ‘ Admiralty 
Letters,’ this change of method resulted in an improvement in the 
victualling of the navy. A few complaints were made in 1685,?% 
but an inquiry was ordered in each case by the navy board, and on 
the whole the victualling office did not come out badly under the 
test of mobilisation in 1688. At first the delays caused a good 
deal of anxiety,“ notwithstanding the fact that the victuallers were 
empowered by royal warrant to ‘press labourers, artificers, and 
others’ for their service in the victualling.™ They were 
summoned no less than three times in one week before the cabinet 
to report progress to the king himself,” and to .isten to his earnest 
remonstrances,”” but the earnest remonstrances were not without 
results. The necessity for mobilisation had been realised about the 
middle of August. By the end of October Pepys was able to report 
' that the fleet is ‘now (God be thanked) at the Gunfleet, and in 


%3 Adm. Letters, xi. 290, 341, 360. 4 Toid. xv. 90, 93, 100, 157, 164-5. 
. % Tbid. xv. 46. See also pp. 36, 38. 

206 7 Oct. (xv. 105); 8 Oct. (p. 117); 14 Oct. (p. 149). 

207 «That nothing might be wanting that might contribute aught to the quickening 
the victuallers, I moved his majesty to require their attendance on him this night at 
the Cabinet, where accordingly they were, and were urged with all the fervour the 
king could express to the losing no time that can possibly be saved in the dispatching 
away provisions to you.’ (S. P. to Lord Dartmouth, Sunday, 7 Oct., xv. 105.) 
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very good condition there.’ ** There were still more ships to be 
got ready for sea, but of these he writes, ‘I do with the same zeal 
continue to press the despatch of the rest that are behind that I 
would do for my victuals if I were hungry.’ 

The year 1683 saw an attempt to reorganise the office of the 
ordnance. The Pepysian Library contains a fine copy of new 
‘Rules, Orders, and Instructions for the Future Government of the 
Office of the Ordnance,’ dated 25 July 1683, and addressed to 
‘George, Lord Dartmouth, master-general of our ordnance,’ ?"° who 
was responsible for the draft which the king now confirmed. From 
the king’s warrant of confirmation we learn that this reorganisa- 
tion included an attempt to abolish the purchase of places. The 
master-general was henceforth to have ‘a plentiful and sufficient 
salary’ of 1,500/., to enable him to support the dignity of his office 
‘without having recourse to those undue means formerly practised.’ 
This was granted ‘to the end that neither you nor any coming 
into or executing the said place after you shall either by him or 
themselves, or by any other person, take or receive any sum or 
sums of money, presents, gratuities, or other consideration for any 
warrant, place, or employment whatsoever within the said office, 
the selling of which places and employments hath been and must 
necessarily (if continued) be the cause of many great mischiefs to 
our service.’ The fees of the principal officers were also commuted 
for fixed salaries. The manuscript contains a full statement of the 
proper duties of each official belonging to the ordnance office, 
and a list of the official salaries, which amounted altogether to 
10,643/. 10s. The instructions of 1683 were amended by James II 
by an order of 4 Feb. 1686. In spite of this reorganisation the 
system of the ordnance office turned out to be very defective when 
it was tried by the test of 1688. As early as 11 Sept.?!' Pepys 
writes of ‘complaints’ that ‘do almost every day come to his 
majesty of the loss of time’ due to the ‘backwardness and un- 
readiness’ of the officers of the ordnance in sending guns and stores 
aboard the fleet, and during the important months of preparation 
these complaints constantly recur.”* Pepys himself seems to 
ascribe the breakdown of this part of the naval organisation partly 
to the fact that the ordnance office was at this time exposed to 


28 26 Oct., xv. 250. See also pp. 219-20, 256-7, 284. 

209 Adm. Letters, xv. 241. 

20 MS. 2827. The lieutenant-general, 800/. ; the surveyor, clerk of the ordnance, and 
storekeeper, 4007. each (the clerk being allowed to charge a fee varying from 10s. to 
2l. for entering new appointments); the clerk of the deliveries, 300/. ; the treasurer 


of the ordnance, 5001. ; and the secretary or chief clerk to the master of the ordnance, 
for himself and under-clerks, 2001. 


1 Adm. Letters, xiv. 417. 

*12 21 Sept. (xv. 21); 27 Sept. (p. 49) ; 2 Oct. (p. 71) ; 3 Oct. (p. 79); 8 Oct. (pp. 
119-20) ; 13 Oct. (p. 160); 20 Oct. (pp. 222-3); 22 Oct. (p. 228); 26 Oct. (p. 242); 
29 Oct. (p. 261) ; 2 Nov. (p. 292); 16 Nov. (p. 376). 
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exceptional demands from the army also, and partly to the absence 
of Lord Dartmouth, the master-general.?"? 

Pepys’s published ‘ Memoirs’ contain so complete an account of 
the exact condition of the navy at the time when he relinquished 
office ?* that it is unnecessary to deal with the subject here, but it 
may be worth while to print the interesting table which concludes 
his manuscript ‘ Register of the Royal Navy,’ especially as it fills the 


gaps in the writer’s lists of ships built under different adminis- 
trations.” 


One General View of the different States of the Royal Navy of England, as to Number, 
Burthen, Men, and Guns, between that found by King Charles II, May 1660, and 
that left by mee James IT, December 1688. 


Number Tonnage 
Ships and Vessels 





| 


| 1688 | 1660 | 1688 
“Rate | Pap | | 

ist. 3. 9| 4078! 12,756 878 

2 11 | 9307! 15,302 | 974 

, 8rd. | 16 39 111,529) 37,882 32 2,640 

Ships of they 44, | 41 |21,597 | 21,945 

5th 2 | 9,096 562 

6th . 6 | 2.993 839 | 1.13 420 


Bombers . . > 4 457 


Fire-ships wine | 4,762 

Hoys ° ot 266 

Hulks. ; oa j | 4,467 

Ketches . i | | | 230 | 

Pinks ‘ ‘ ‘ — 

Pontoons . ‘ i 80 

Sloops . ‘ : | Bite) 

Smacks . ¥ 7 92 | 

Tow boats . — —- j—- 

ee ee | 442 343 | 2 
173 | 62,594 101,032 | 19,551 | 41,940 | 4,642 


6,950 
ted 4 


. |) mor- 
| | tars 


Figures such as these and facts such as those contained in the 
foregoing articles go a long way to justify the claims made by Pepys 
on behalf of the naval administrations with which be himself was 
connected, and particularly on behalf of the special commission of 


[sie] 


213 Adm. Letters, xv. 380-1. 24 See the elaborate tables on pp. 178-207. 

18 The discrepancies between the figures for 1688 given here and on p. 69, supra, 
are mainly due to the fact that this table includes bombers, fire-ships, pontoons, and 
tow boats, and takes changes of rating and consequent changes of men and guns into 
account. Two ships should, however, be added to the lists for 1660-73—the ‘ Swift- 
sure,’ a third-rate, built by Sir Anthony Deane at Portsmouth in 1673 (length, 123 ft. ; 
breadth, 38°8; depth, 15°6; draught, 17°6 ; tonnage, 978 ; men, 420; guns, 70), and 
the ‘ Phenix,’ a fifth-rate, built at Portsmouth by Sir Anthony Deane in 1671 (length, 
90; bréadth, 28°6 ; depth, 11:2; draught, 13; tonnage, 389; men, 180; guns, 42). 
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1686, which ‘ raised the navy of England from the lowest state of 
impotence to the most advanced step towards a lasting and solid 
prosperity that (all circumstances considered) this nation had ever 
seen it at.’*° And of Pepys himself we may say that he had 
grasped as few others of his time had been able to do three 
‘ truths’ of the ‘sea (Aconomy ’ of England which are as valid to-day 
as they were when Pepys stated them—‘ that integrity and general 
(but unpractised) knowledge are not alone sufficient to conduct and 
support a navy, so as to prevent its declension into a state little 
less unhappy than the worst that can befall it under the want of 
both ;’ ‘that not much more (neither) is to be depended on, even 
from experience alone and integrity, unaccompanied with vigour 
of application, assiduity, affection, strictness of discipline, and 
method,’ but that what is needed above all things is ‘a strenuous 
conjunction of all these.’ It is, perhaps, an exaggeration to adopt 
the language of an anonymous writer,” and speak of him as ‘ the 
great treasurer of naval and maritime knowledge,’ who was ‘ xqui- 
ponderous’ to his colleagues ‘in moral, and much superior in 
philosophical knowledge and the universal knowledge of the 
ceconomy of the navy ;’ but we may fairly claim for him that he 
did more than any one else under a king that ‘did hate the very 
sight and thoughts of business’ to apply business principles to 
naval administration. 
J. R. TANNER. 


16 Memoirs, p. 213. 
37 Letter to the earl of Marlborough by T. H. (possibly Thomas Hayter). 
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Notes and Documents 


THE HIDATION OF SOME SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


Tue hide is grown somewhat tiresome, but we cannot well neglect 
it, for on no other Saxon institution have we so many details, if we 
can but decipher them. That in most southern and western 
counties each vill or group was in general assessed at five hides, or 
some multiple thereof, has been amply proved, and is now familiar 
ground. But how was this assessment made? Was the county 
assessed with a round number of hides, which were first divided 
between the hundreds and then subdivided among the townships ? 
Mr. Round has shown that in Cambridgeshire reductions made 
after the Conquest were distributed downwards from the hundred 
to the vill, and that the Saxon hidage was probably apportioned in 
the same way, but elsewhere the Domesday evidence depends largely 
on the fact that some hundreds contain just 50, 100, or 200 hides,! 
for other round numbers might result from any collection of five-hide 
units. It may, I think, be carried further by using the five-hide unit 
to correct the Domesday returns. To assume that in a county, with, 
say, 1,183 recorded hides, the true total should be 1,200, may be 
mere guess work ; but, if we find the missing seventeen hides divided 
between a dozen hundreds and twenty or thirty vills, each within 
very little, many within a fraction of a round figure, the case is 
entirely altered. If all the vills or groups A BC .. Z, which 
make up a hundred, are assessed in multiples of five, except 
D, rated at 93, L at 14}, and T at 84, we need not have much 
doubt that } is missing at D, ? at L, and probably 14 at 
T; the ‘Inq. Com. Cant.’ gives us many such cases. We may 
at least test a few counties on this principle, and perchance learn 
other things by the way. It is impossible to give here the full 
details, but they can be fairly represented in skeleton. For each 
Domesday hundred I will give by a row of figures the groups of 
five-hide units. Each group may consist (a) of a single manor ; 
(b) of several entries with the same name, the number of entries 

' Round, Feudal England, pp. 44,91; Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, 
pp. 120, 480. Professor Maitland points out the symmetrical arrangement of 


Worcestershire, but there half the hundreds depend on ownership, and the whole 
system appears to be a rearrangement (op. cit. p. 455). 
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being given by a small figure above the line ; (c, starred) of several 
neighbouring villages; (d, marked f) of a block made up partly of 
unidentified entries. When the group is mainly unidentified, or 
the villages are not clearly adjacent, square brackets are used, and 
in one or two cases small fractions have been neglected. Where 
any manor paid geld T.R.E. on less than the number of hides 
that ‘ were there’ I have taken the latter. 


To begin with Middlesex, which is well rubricated, we get— 


Elthorn. * *59}*, 15, 30, 10, 15%, 15, 30, 5, 5, ¢20°, [10] ° ° 2143, say 215, 
Spelthorn. *20?, *15*, 5‘, 5, 10", 20°, 12,5,15,5 . e 112 ,, 115. 
Hounslow. 70,35 =105, Ossulston. 593", 50°, 15, 5, 5, 5, 54, 

Edmonton. 35, 30, 5 =70. { 10, *20°, 5, 5, 10, 10, 5, *10*, [10] . 2297 ,, 230. 
Gore. 100, 107, 20, 94, 98 = 149, say 150. Total corrected ° - 885, 


This is a good example of the correction of hundreds, but does 
not give a very round county total.? 

Let us take next the neighbouring county of Bucks. The 
rubricating seems careless, but the original hundreds can, I think, 
be reconstructed with tolerable certainty as follows :— 


Bonestou. 10, 20'°, 5, 5, 10, 5, 10, 10%, 107, 103%, 4 
Moleslou. F192, 92%, 52°, 5, 10, 5%, 10°, ¢10°, 245, 1. : 
Sigelai. 10, 10, 10, 107, 10°, 93%, 10°, *9}°, 5, 20, 10, 10° . 
Stodfald. 5, 5?, 5?, *10°, 8, 5, 5, *10*, *205, 5, 23° 

Rovelai. *15', *42*, 107, 10, 10, 10, 15, 197, 5 

Lamua. +20*, +10*, 20, 20, 17, 5, 157, 10 . ° . 
Essedene, 10, 107, *9}*, 10, *15*, 10, 107, 10, 20°, 15*, 5 
Tichesele. 5, 20, *9}*, 5, 107, 10, 20, 5, 10, +427, ¢20° . 
Votesdene. 10°, 30°, 5, 5, *3927, 10 ‘ 
Mureslai. 10, *10*, 10, [24,] 10, 15, 1945, 103 ‘ ‘ 
Coteslau. 5°, $15", 5%, 5, 10, *30*, 10, 155, 57, 57,18 . 
Erlai. *143'*, 20, 20, 5?, ¢293*, 20, [10] 

Stanes. 15}°, 14*, 5*, 15, 307, +142’, 40, 5, 20 . 
Elesberie. 10, 24, 293°, 253°,20,10 . . 

Riseberge. 30, 30, 30,93" . 

Dustenberge. 10, 10, 5, 30‘, [5,] 10, 20, 10, *35', 5?, *10°. 150 150. 
Burneham. 105, 10°, 15*, 10, *14}*, *33°, *30? ° . ° ‘ 122} ,, 1223. 
Stoches. 20, 10, 5, 134,10, 10,10,17  . . . ; - = 953 4, 97%. 


994, say 100. 
1003 ,, 100. 
1233 ,, 125. 
101 ,, 105. 
983 ,, 100. 
117 ,, 120. 
124} ,, 125. 
119 ,, 120. 
993 ,, 100. 
108} ,, 110. 
123 ,, 125. 
119 ,, 120. 
159 ,, 160. 
119 ,, 120. 
99} ,, 100. 


wou 


aude 


Il 


The total recorded * is 2,078 ; corrected 2,100. Buckingham goes 


? Professor Maitland counts 868, which points to the more likely total of 875. 
Perhaps some of the smaller entries at Stepney (or Fulham) are included in the hidage 
of the chief manor. I have moved to Gore the Kingsbury, which (129, b 2) stands 
last under the heading Elthorn. It is thus in the natural position for a missing 
rubric, and it joins an entry with the same name on f. 128,b2. The cases marked 
in later notes by italics are similar in both respects; they may not be all mistakes, 
for some may have been moved from one hundred to another by their owners, e.g. 
Haddenham (note 3, below), but it is the arrangement of, say, 1010 that we want to 
reconstruct. 

* Professor Maitland counts 2,074. Perhaps Burneham should be corrected 125, 
and Stoches 100, but there are 6 doubtful hides counted in Erlai at Pitstone 146, b 1. 
Thave assigned Chentone, 152, b 1, to Essedene ; to Sigelai six entries from Wlsiestone, 
147, b 2; to Stodfald six entries from Lanport, 147, b 1; also to Stodfald, Westberie, 
Dodeford, and Radclive, 151, b 2, though rubricated Mureslai; Tedlingham, 148, b 2, 
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with Gawcott and Boreton, both in the parish, to make up 4? 
in Rovelai. Let us now group these figures according to the 
modern hundreds, which may possibly represent ancient divisions. 

Bonestou . - 100 Stodfall . - 105 Essedene . - 125 


Moleslou . - 100 Rovelai . - 100 Tichesele . - 120 
Sigelai . « 125 Lamua . . 120 Votesdene . - 100 


Now Newport . . 325 NowBuckingham . 325 §$Now Ashendon. ‘ 345 


Mureslai . - 110 Stanes . - 160 Dustenberge . 150 
Coteslau . « 125 Elesberie . 120 Burneham~. 1223 
Erlai « «4 120- Risberge. . 100 Stoches . - 97% 


Now Cotteslow . . 355 Now Aylesbury - 3880 Now Chilterns 370 


We must apparently give up any idea that the normal rating 
of a hundred was 100 hides. That it was not so in 1086 is plain 
enough, but we are tempted to think it may have been so once. 
It is hard to say how much the hundreds may have been pulled 
about by bishop or baron, and it might be possible in some cases 
to rearrange a county into hundreds of 100 hides each, though on 
trial it proves difficult even in such promising counties as Beds 
and Hunts. But in Bucks it seems out of the question, for from 
the shape of the county the first, second, and last groups are 
isolated except on one side. The utmost rearrangement possible 
would be into multiples of 25. The round 100 hides appears to 
be the standard by which the hundred is judged, not the mould 
into which it is fitted. 

We will now cross the Thames to Surrey, where the hundreds, 
not often omitted, work out thus : ‘— 


to Bonestou (cf. 145,a 2, and note 2, above); Heruldsmede and Wauuendone, 150, 
b 2, and Brickella, 145, a 1, to Moleslou (cf. 149, a 2; 146, b2; 148, a1); Boretone, 
144, a 2, to Rovelai (cf. 147,b 2); Cresselai, 150, b 1, to Essedene (cf. 147, a 2) ; Had- 
denham, 148, b 1, to Tichesele ; Berlave, 151, a 1, and Estone, 152, a1, to Dustenberge 
(cf. 144, b1; 150, a1).. With hesitation (it does not help the argument) I have moved 
Senelai, 146, b 2, rubricated Sigelai, to Mureslai (cf. 151, b 2; 152, a 2) ; Edgecot (5 hid., 
147, b2) and Adstock (10 hid., 148, a 2) to Lamua; Crendone (10 hid., 151, b 1) to 
Essedene. The identifications are conveniently found in Dr. Bawden’s translation, 
but Edingeberge, 147, b 2, is Lethenborough ; cf. 144, b 2. 

* Possibly (35 b 1, 2), in Torncrosta, Betchworth 6 h. is the same as Betchworth 
6 h. in Wootton H., but is excluded from the 5 hides T.R.W. Some of the nameless 
hides might easily be counted also in the T.R.E. hidage of the manors from which 
they had been separated after the conquest. A few details are doubtful, but the total 
cannot be far from 2,000. In Copthorn Cuddington (30 then 5h.) seems to cover 
T.R.E. (but notin 1086) the 43 hides in the same column held by Randulf, Baigniard, 
and Ulwin. I have moved Weybridge (32, b 1; cf. 32, a 1) to Elmbridge; and 
have counted in Woking at Clandon two hides in Bramley (31, a 2; cf. 34, a 1) 
held T.R.E. by Anschil; other 24 hides in Bramley are repeated under Sutton, 32, a 1. 
Estreham (82, b 2; cf. 34, b 2) was probably in Brixton T.R.E., but moved to 
Kingston later. Burgham and Worplesdon (34, b 1) are plainly in Woking. 
Professor Maitland counts only 1,830 hides T.R.E. As my T.R.W. figures are close to 
his (note 9, below), the difference should lie in the lands of the king or of Odo, but I 
cannot account for it. 
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284}, say 285. 
103 } { 100, 
122} 125. 
100 100. 
1493 150. 
97% 97%. 
145 145. 
1023 1023. 
1063 105. 
197 200. 
3844 385. 
210} 210. 


Brixton. *2925, 5, 5, *15*, *85%, 10, 5, 80, 20, *2932” 
Kingston. 10, *45%, 5, 10°, +33° ° . 
Elmbridge. }, 30, 20°, +204", *2547, *193°, 7 

Godley. *35%, 10,5,10,40 . 5 

Woking.  *40°, *15%, 20, *40°, ¢103%, 247 . 

Godalming. 25, 5, *2234, 15, 5, 20, 5 ‘ 

Farnham, 60; and Blackheath. 20, +40*, *20?, $52 

Effingham and Wotton. f15*, 5, 26,1; +37, *10*, *30°, *123°, ra 
Reigate (Cherchefelle). 373, 133, $, 5, 10, 20*, 20 . 
Copthorn. 10, ¢10*, 15, 10*, 254, *392%, *50%, 30, 5, [23] 
Wallington, 20, 30, *50}’, 507, *10*, 80, 11, *34*, 15, 20, 20, [144], 29 
Tandridge. 10, 40, 20, 10, 20, 25, 20, [54,] 20°, +207, ¢10*, 10. 


The total recorded is 2,002} ; corrected 2,005 ; but the true assess- 
ment was probably a round 2,000. 

For Gloucestershire Mr. Taylor has compiled an analysis, from 
which we can find the hidage of each hundred in 1065 as follows :°>— 


Chelfiede - 1293 Langetrev . 102) Pulerecerce? 35 Tetboldstane 64, say 65 
Gretestanes . 80 Grimboldstou 63) Suineshovede 49} Wideles . 98},, 100 
Chintineham . 30 Cirecestre ., 86 Langelei - 50 Bradelege . 94 ,, 95 
Holeford - 60 Gersdone { 733 Bernintrevy . 50 Brightwolds 103 ,, 105 
Teodechesberie 95 Dudestan and Botelav - 63) Biselege . 273,, 30 
Salmanesberie 178 1 Bertune R. . 85} Langebrige , 2} Wesberie ? 54},, 55 
Wacrescumbe 72{ Witestane . 30 Bliteslav . 40 Derheste . 119 
Bernitone ? 30} Blacelawes . 45 Ledenei - 20 Berchelai . 1283 
Bechberie . 40 Edrestane ./37 Tviferde . 5 BartonB. . 6 
Respigete . 793 Bachestane .|18 Tedenham . 30 Letberge . 6. ,, 260 


The corrected total is 2,400, and the five-hide units are conspicuous 
in vill and hundred. The original hundreds are not intact ; distant 
members have been added to Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, and Berkeley, 
but we have the same system as before, multiples of five for the 
village groups fitted into a round county total. It is clear that, 
if the above figures may be accepted, the hidation of these three 
counties was based on a block assessment of the shire as a whole. 
The county totals are too round and the hundreds not round 
enough for any other explanation. 


Cambridgeshire, half of which we get from the ‘Ing. Com. 
Cant.,’ supplemented by Mr. Round, does not work out so neatly.® 


5 Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. Trans., extra vol. 1887-9, ‘ Analysis of D. B. for 
Glouc.’ Chelflede here covers Cheftesihat; Gretestanes, Sudelege and Todintun. 
Horefield, an outlying member of Berkeley, Barton, and Letberge make up 20 hides. 
Mr. Taylor adds in with the others all hides mentioned as held by subtenants. 
These I have deducted, and a few other duplicates (?), e.g. Tedenham from Twiford, 
and Wapley (2 hides; cf. Swineshead) from, Pucklechurch ; if the latter is retained, 
Biseley may be left at 273. Aicote is in Becheberie, not Rapsgate; in Bernitone, 
if the king’s 34 duplicate the abbot’s 3}, some manor with half a mill is missing. 
The details of Tewkesbury and Westbury are dark and a few other hides doubtful, 
but my figures agree with Professor Maitland’s total. He counts 2,388 and pro- 
phesies 2,400 (op. cit. 457 n.). 

* I have moved 8 hides at Draiton (193, a 1) to Chesterton. Professor Maitland 
counts 1,233 hides without Cambridge, but the‘ I. C. C.’ shows that several of the D. B. 
entries are duplicates (Round, Feud. Engl. pp. 21, 54). 
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Ermingford. ‘1.C.C.’ . =. 100. Chilford. D.B. . . 543, say 55. 
Long Stow. ° - 100. Flendish. ets - 46 45? 
Triplow. i - 90. Chesterton. _,, ‘ - 120 120. 
Staplehow. . - 90. Papworth. ” ° - 955 95. 
Whittlesford. a Ely I. ah |e eae 
Wetherley. r . 80. ae és 5 - 892 40. 
Radfield. <<. North Stow. ,, . . 1108 ,, 110. 
Cheveley. ° - 50. Cambridge. ,,  .« - 100 100. 
Staines. ‘ - 50. 
The total is 1815, but Cambridge can hardly have stood in the 
beginning, if the beginning of these figures is ancient, for so much 
as 100 hides. If we might suppose that it once stood for only 35 (the 
parish has 3,500 acres), the county total would be 1,250, just half the 
2,500 given to it in the old list called by Professor Maitland the 
County Hidage.’ In Bedfordshire*® some hundreds are doubtful, 
but we have Biggleswade 997, Clift 994, Stodden 992, ‘ Stanburge ’ 
1094, Wixamtree 1094 or 1103, Weneslai 50, Willey 104§ or without 
(Thur)leigh 998. The corrected total is not quite clear, but I 
think it must be something over 1,200, perhaps 1,215 or 1,220, 
without 50 hides at Bedford, a parish of 2,200 acres, the rating of 
which has perhaps been increased. The 50 hides of Huntingdon, 
on the other hand, are fitted into the 200 hides of Hurstington 
hundred, and the other hundreds, ‘Lestune’ and Kimbolton 
close to 190, Tolesund 224 say 225, and Normancross 186} say 
185, seem to make up a county total of 800.° 
Let us now return to Surrey and look at the reduced hidage 
T.R.W. I give also the percentage borne by the later to the earlier 
hidage, in calculating which I have omitted all William’s manors 
and also Limpsfield, held by Battle Abbey. We get— 
Brixton. 112} say112} 33p.cent. Blackheath. 63 
Kingston. 223 » 22% 82 Wotton. 2282) say 35 60 p. cent. 
Elmbridge. 454 45 88 Effingham. 22} ,, 224 47 
Godley. 473 473 47 Copthorn. 68) » 70 34 
Woking. 69} 70 «59 Wallington. 116 ,, 115 30 


Godalming. 34} 35 50 Reigate. 50 » 50 23 
Farnham. 40 40 67 Tandridge. 342 9 35 18 


The county total is 700,!° and we can hardly doubt that we have 
here the same system of distribution downwards that we found in 
the Saxon figures. We even find five-hide units below the hundred, 
but the grouping is wider or incomplete; eg. in Elmbridge, 
Cobham and Stoke are 15, Aps (as T.R.E.) 74, the rest 22}; in 

7 Or can some scribe have written ‘ two thousand and a half’ for ‘ a thousand two 
hundred and a half’ ? 

§ I have counted from Mr. Airy’s digest, because any correction of the rubrics by 
him is made without a theory. Professor Maitland, however, counts only 1,193. 

* Round, op. cit. p. 58. The five-hide test fixes the excess of Normancross 
in the 163 hides at El(a)ton cum Cestreton. Professor Maitland counts 747. 

1° Professor Maitland counts 706, but there are several entries which he might 


naturally count twice over, e.g. at Clandon, Milton, and Sutton in Wotton. For 
Cuddington and Estreham see note 4. 
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Godalming, Witley and Hambleden are 15, the rest 20 (?); in 
Tandridge Richard of Tunbridge’s manors, forming the northern 
half, are 20, the rest 143 ; in Woking we have 15, 84, 20, 124, 23, 
11%, each group representing a T.R.E. group given above, but 
Wanborough and Henley 83, are not near Horsley 113 ; in Godley, 
containing 8, 24, 10, 5, 7, 15, Pirford 8, is not near Thorpe 7. In 
Cambridgeshire. the reductions in Armingford and Cheveley are 
pro rata, but in Staplehow partial reductions of roughly one-third 
seem deliberately adjusted to the five-hide unit, for, adding the 
T.R.E. figures in brackets, we have here (84) 24, (34) 24, (10, then 
5) 5, (15) 10, (15) 10, (7) 5, (114) 114, (9) 9? (104) 10? Thecentre 
of the hundred gets no reduction. 

To confirm Surrey we naturally turn to Berkshire, where the 
five-hide unit is conspicuous, but unluckily the hundreds appear to 
be often omitted, and it is much less easy than in Bucks to recon- 
struct them. Among the less doubtful we find ''— 


Benes. T.R.E. 743 } Sutton. T.R.E. 1193, T.R.W. 49}. 
Riplesmere. » 592f T.R.W. 723. Eglei. a: & a 50. 

Borgedberie. _,, la a9a3{ 292. Lamborn. ,, 76% » 193. 
Nachedorne. ,, | . oe Hilleslav. ,, 140 ,, 603. 


Heslitsford. ,, 1273 » 492. Wifl. , 144 , MM 


The recorded total’? T.R.E. is 2,4754; corrected as best may 
be it is either 2,500, or very close to it. I count 1,197 hides 


T.R.W., and the adjustment of fractions would make it almost 
exactly 1,200. We find the five-hide unit too in the T.R.W. 
details, perhaps more plainly than in Surrey: e.g. Heslitsford 
contains 10, 10, *274, 24; Sutton 719}, 5, 125; Hilleslav 5, 16, 
5, 10, 14, 10, #, but Ashbury 16, and Uffington 14, are separated ; 
Wifol 5, 5, 24, *12. In Taceham, Wasing Brinton and Crookham 
are 74 from 10 T.R.E.; Midgham, Thatcham, and Greenham,7} 
from 15; Newbury, Speen, and Shaw, 10 from 25 ; Curridge, 5 from 
10; the rest (?)3 from 14. All this is just like Surrey. In Sussex 
the figures are complicated, and in Hants the old arrangements 
appear to have been interfered with. 

As to the exact reason or time of the reductions we get no 
positive evidence. They are larger in the hundreds ravaged by 

'' The rubrics of tenant in chief xxxvj. (the most convenient references here are 
to these D. B, numbers) seem in utter confusion ; I have rejected from Borgedberie, 
Hannei (xxxvj. ; cf. xx.) ; from Heslitsford, Avin(g)ton (lxiij.) and Sparsholft (lv. ; ef. i. 
and xxxv.); from Sutton, Stanford and Pusey (xxj.): all are at the end of a list. 
From Nachedorne (Y)ettenden and Stanworde (xxij.) are moved to Borgedberie. 
Wifol includes Etone (xxx.) In Hilleslav the odd-3 is at Nistetone. In Eglei it looks 
as if, on f. 57, b 1, iij. hides at Letcombe T.R.E. was an error for vij. (there is a iij. 
just above it), or possibly the 1 hide at Fawley was part of the 10 hides under xvj. 

2 This just agrees with Professor Maitland’s 2,473, without Wallingford. He gives 
1,338 T.R.W., avowedly ‘counting everything,’ but I have taken as free T.R.W. 20 at 
Windsor, and 101 at Contone to Shriveham, 57, b 1 (the phrase is ‘ibi sunt’;. ef. 


Hagborne, xxxj.,and Hants, passim), and have assumed that 20 mentioned at Sonning 
(iij.) are accounted for elsewhere. 
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William at the Conquest, i.c. larger in western than in eastern 
Berkshire, and in Tandridge, Reigate, Wallington, Brixton, and 
Kingston than in other parts of Surrey; but the difference is 
hardly enough to suggest that they were made expressly on 
account of, or immediately after, these ravages. In Sussex much 
the largest reduction, from some 400 to 100, was in the rape of 
Bramber, which was not the chief sufferer in 1066. So far as it 
goes this agrees with the case of Northants, where we know from 
the geld roll that at least one levy of danegeld was made after the 
Conquest on a much larger hidage than that given in Domesday.'* 

If we look at the figures again they may tell us something 
more. In Gloucestershire, Surrey, and Bucks we find the five- 
hide unit universal,’ and the counties assessed with very round 
totals. The rating of vill and group is so marked and so fitted 
into the round county total, that any casual alteration of individual 
assessments could not fail to leave its trace in the figures. We 
are often tempted to explain the exceptional and, qud land tax, 
ridiculous lightness of many a rating by unrecorded immunities, 
but there is apparently no room for them, though we have seen 
at Staplehow that, if the assessment of a hundred was reduced, a par- 
tial redistribution might be made without destroying the five-hide 
system. Even in such a case as Hurstingston,” in which hundred 
‘carucates in demesne are free from the king’s geld,’ yet the 
assessments run in five-hide units, this freedom would seem due 
to internal arrangements rather than to special exemption granted 
after the assessments were fixed. 

We know too that multiples of five are common in the Saxon 
land books, and the closely jointed hidation of the eleventh century 
has a look of permanence, which agrees well with Professor 
Maitland’s argument that it is based upon, if it does not actually 
repeat, much earlier systems of enumeration. Indeed the very 
figures of Edward’s day may in some counties go a long way back. 
The ‘County Hidage’ gives Gloucester 2,400 hides. Domesday 
records, as we have seen, 2390, and an analysis of it suggests that 
just ten other hides are missing. Not only does this total match 
the older list, but Mr. Taylor gives a good many cases, where the 

'® Round, op. cit. p. 147. The percentage of earlier to later hidage in Berks, 
omitting the ‘terra regis,’ is roughly, Benes 98, Riplesmere 65, Charlton 60 (or 43) 
Reading 60, Bucklebury 66, ‘ Nachedorne’ 66, Blewbury 60, Elebsford 50, Sutton 70, 
Wantage 60, Roeberg 60, Thacham 43, Kintbury 60, Eagle 50, Lambourn 35, 
*Hilleslav ’ 45, Shrivenham 50, Wifol 35, Gamesfel 42, Marcham 80, Hormer 64. The 


line of William’s march was discussed in the Enciisu Historica, Review for January 
1898 ; it did not touch Marcham and Hormer. 

“ As also in Middlesex, Beds, Cambridgeshire, and Hunts. To complete the 
district I may quote the hundred of Hertford, which (adding 1 hide at Hoddesdon, 
137, b 1) is made up thus: 10, 20, 5, 5, 5, 25°, (94,] *442, viz. Amwell, Hoddesdon, 
Broxbourn, and Wormley, Hertford 10, and Tewin (? 141, a 2) 53. 

'S D. B. 208, a2, 204.a. Round, op. cit. p. 58; Domesday Studies, i. 96. 
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Domesday hides are the same in number as the manentes of 
reputable landbooks dating from 814, 781, and 748.'° It looks as 
if the village figures for the whole county might go back as far as 
700. The earlier the figures are, the more likely they are to 
have been originally based, as he suggests, on the number of 
family holdings, not of teamlands. The earlier Saxons can hardly 
have had any direct knowledge of the number of teamlands 
in a shire or under-kingdom, much less of its yearly value or 
exact measured area, but would know well enough how many men 
it should send to the fyrd, and the principle of the county assess- 
ment would probably descend to hundred and township. Terra 
unius familiae manentis casati are the very words of Bede and 
the earlier landbooks. If a teamland was, as is likely, the common 
holding, the transition to a hide of 120 geld-acres, when danegeld 
was treated as a land tax, would be easy. 

We group our statistics by counties, but we must not therefore 
assume that the scale of rating changes just on the county border. 
It does in Middlesex, where round London in Ossulston there are 87 
teamlands to the 100 hides, and in the western hundreds Elthorn 
and Spelthorn only 67, while just across the river Colne, in South- 
Eastern Bucks, Stoke and Burnham have 115 and 140. But it is 
not always so. In Wilts there are 86; in Somerset there are 165, 
but in the hundreds on the eastern border, Frome, Bruton, Mele- 
borne (Horethorne), Givela (Yeovil) only 109. There is no 
abrupt change on the border. Indeed, Somerset is an interesting 
county. Let us group the chief hundreds with the hides, the 
teamlands, and their average values after Eyton.” 


(1) Hast. (3) South, 
Hides s, Car. 4s Hides 4. Car. 4. 
Frome ‘ - 3806 17 310 17 Crewkerne - 40 2 43 21 
Chewton . . 134 20 153 17 Abdick . - 106 18 120 16 
Wells ° - 86 2 95 21 Taunton . - 132 22 177 18 
Bruton , - 2387 19 286 16 a ~—_ 
Whitestone . 118 20 120 20 268 340 
Milborne , e+ 18 G1 120 21 
Yeovil A - 160 21 160 21 (4) West. 
viekiioee } 95 15 «83 15 ~— Milverton. =. «26 2000 54 10 
4 W. Kingsbury . 29 23 66 10 
1,241 1,327 N. Petherton . 40 37 103 13 
Cannington . 42 28 108 15 
(2) North of the Parrett. ae aa 
Hartcliffe. . 82 23 182 15 137 331 
Winterstoke . 130 17 185 13 
Whitley . . 145 ? 190 ? (5) Far West. 
Somerton . —— 78 17 Williton . te 338 «9 
Bempstone - 50 23 107 11 Carhampton . 40 27 172 6 
465 692 137 510 


'* Bristol and Glouc. Arch. Soc. Trans. 1893-4, p. 313. 
" Domesday Studies, Somerset, ii. 7. Some of the figures are adapted to our 
purpose, ¢.g. by omitting non-gelding carucates and obviously exceptional manors. 
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In the first group there are 107 teamlands to the hide, in the second 
and in Taunton 145, in the fourth 235, while Williton has 340 and 
the western point 480. The scale of rating changes gradually as 
we cross the county. In Dorset the western hundreds, Whit- 
church and Beaminster, have 249 teamlands to 200 hides (valent 
2201.), or 1°25 per hide, a little above the county average, while in 
Axminster and Coliton, forming the eastern edge of Devon, we find, 
omitting two royal manors, 171 teamlands for only 45 hides (valent 
49l.), or nearly 4 per hide. The change is sharp, but, as the county 
average is 8 per hide, it seems that in Devon too the scale changes 
as we go west. ‘The various groups in Somerset appear to corre- 
spond to the successive waves of Saxon conquest. The eastern 
represents the advance ‘as far as the [upper] Parrett’ after the 
battles near Bradford in 652 and Pennard in 658, and the western 
end of Dorset appears to have been occupied soon afterwards. So 
far the country seems to have been almost entirely cleared of Welsh. 
The second and third groups cover Centwine’s advance ‘as far as 
the sea’ in 682, and Ine’s addition in 710. The two western 
groups were acquired later. In each successive conquest the 
hides are fewer, while we know from other evidence that the Saxons 
settled less thickly and left more and more Welsh on the land."* 
In group four the names in -ton are fewer than north of the Parrett. 
West of a line drawn from Lyme Regis north-west through Welling- 
ton to Watchet, on the Bristol Channel, they grow rare, and this 
line is roughly the eastern boundary of the country, which has four 
teamlands per hide. The value of the Somerset teamland in 1065 
varies. In South Petherton, Winterstoke, and Bempstone the soil 
may be poor, but the central groups strike right across five colours 
of the geological map, while group four, with 2} teamlands per hide, 
has the same soil'as East Devon, with 4 and upwards. If there 
were fewer Saxons. towards the west there were more Welsh. Even 
the Welshman must be fed before the Saxon can get his profit, and 
Welsh tillage is none of the best. 

All this appears to suggest that the scale of hidation, whenever 
fixed, was indirectly governed by the character of the Saxon settle- 
ment. Where the Saxon was thick on the ground the hides were 
more, where he was less thick they were fewer—more in Eastern than 
Western Somerset, more in West Dorset than in East Devon, in 
Western Devon fewer still. Was it not for the same reason that 
Middlesex differed from Bucks? Let us take two larger districts. 
Middlesex, Surrey, Berks, and Wilts are heavily rated; they have 
some 9,220 hides, 6,500 teams at work in 1086, and 9,200 villani, 
or 1°42 hide and 1°415 villein per team. Gloucester, Worcester, 


‘Ss Green, Making of England, i. 224, ii. 105, 159, 164, but the map for 665 seem 
to anticipate Centwine’s advance in 682. Dr, Guest thinks Hartcliffe and Winter 
stoke were taken in 577 after Deorham, but evidence is scanty. Orig. Celt. ii. 246. 
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and Hereford are lightly rated; they have some 4,900 hides, 8,150 
teams, and 5,450 villani, or for each team °61 of a hide and -66 of a 
villein.® The west has only half as many landholders and is only 
half as heavily rated. We must not build much on this last evidence ; 
it comes from 1086, the neat proportions do not run through the 
details, and it is at best inconclusive, but at least it harmonises 
with what we have seen in Somerset. This cannot be said of the 
Domesday ratings in East Anglia and Kent, but the former has 
had a stormy history, and Kent, even if it has not been reduced 
like Surrey, is an exceptional county. 

To get as much as we can for wading through these dreary 
figures a word may be said as to the T.R.E. owners in Surrey, 
Middlesex, and Bucks. Not very many entries give more than one ; 
in Surrey only half a dozen, in Middlesex about one in five, in 
Bucks about one in eight, of the lay entries, and not half of these 
give more than two owners. The number, therefore, of owners in 
each group does not differ very much from the number of entries, 
and is roughly given, though a little understated, by the small 
figures above the line. It is plain that in 1065 the land in these 
counties was much less subdivided than in Cambridgeshire. Yet 
there are not a few cases to suggest that it was not always so. 
Even in Surrey ” there were six owners for 5 hides at Streatham, 
three for 6 hides at Betchworth, six for 12 hides at Wandsworth. 
In Middlesex * four owners at Hatton held less than 5 hides; at 
Bedfont 124 hides were held by two, but 74 hides by six others, and 
Ichenham might be in Cambridgeshire, for its 15 hides were divided 
between seven or more holders and six different lordships.” In 
Bucks * we have similar cases, not only on the north-eastern border, 
as at Lavendon, Woughton, Mulso, and Brickhill, but also at 
Chersley, Edgecot, and [ Kings |ey. F. Barina. 


AN EASTERN EMBASSY TO EUROPE IN THE YEARS 1287-8. 


Some fresh light has been thrown on the history of the Mongolian 
kings of Persia, and especially on their relations with the Christian 
church in their dominions, by a little Syriac work first published at 
Paris in 1888—‘ The History of the Patriarch Mar Yabhalaha, and 
of Rabban Sauma.’ The editor is M. Bedjan, to whom we have 
been in recent years indebted for the publication of numerous 

Maitland, op. cit. 400. Ellis, Introduction to D. B. ii. 422 ff. 

* D.B 34, a 2; 35, b 1, 2. 

2! Thid. 129, a 1, and 130,a 1; 129, a 2, and 130,a1; 129 a 1 and 130, a 2. 

22 ‘We may, however, note, as a caution, two cases in Bucks of brothers, presumably 
co-heirsy commended to different lords—Daceta, 152, b 1; Herouldsmede, 149, a 1, 
and another in Middlesex, Cerdentone, 130, b 1. 

. ™ D.B.146,b 1; 148, a1; 147,02, b2; 150,b1. 
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Syriac texts. The little book was printed from a single manuscript, 
the only one then known to exist, which was found and copied near 
Lake Urmia in 1887. The work itself was probably written in the 
same neighbourhood early in the fourteenth century. Since the 
first edition was published, two or three other manuscript copies 
have turned up, and with the help of these M. Bedjan pro- 
duced an improved second edition in 1895. Of the entire biography 
a pretty full account was given by M. Duval in the Journal Asiatique, 
vol. xiii. (1889), pp. 313-54; and reviews by Noldeke (Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1889, coll. 842-4) and others appeared in foreign 
journals. In 1894 Dr. H. Hilgenfeld published ‘ Textkritische 
Bemerkungen ’ on the text of the book, and lastly M. Chabot in 
1895 not only translated the whole into French, but accompanied 
his translation by interesting notes illustrating the statements of 
the author from other historical sources. 

Apart from the general interest of the book it contains one 
chapter which deserves special notice from students of European 
history, viz. the account of a journey through Europe performed 
in the years 1287-8 by the Nestorian monk Rabban Sauma and his 
companions. They were sent as an embassy by the Mongolian 
king Arghon and the Nestorian patriarch Mar Yabhalaha to visit 
the pope and different European sovereigns, with a view to enlisting 
their support for an expedition which Arghon Khan proposed to 
make for the conquest of Palestine and the rescue of the holy 
places from the hands of the Moslems. Rabban Sauma, the leader 
of the embassy, during his visit to Europe made notes of how he 
was received, and what he saw at the different courts ; and of this 
account, composed in Persian, our author supplies an abridged 
translation. It is thus a contemporary record by an eastern 
traveller of what he saw in Europe during the years 1287-8; and 
although the chapter is brief, and is largely occupied with the ac- 
count of shrines and relics, which were the objects most interesting 
to the pious monk, it at all events possesses the charm of a sketch 
by an eye-witness, and one of whose honesty and high character we 
can have no doubt. Among the kings he visited was our Edward 
I; but he did not require to cross the Channel, as his visit occurred 
during the stay of Edward in Gascony. So far as I know, the book 
has not yet been directly brought under the notice of English 
readers. Without, therefore, attempting any fresh historical illustra- 
tion (which is unnecessary after M. Chabot’s exhaustive work), I here 
offer, after noticing some points of interest in the history of the 
patriarch and his friend, an independent English version ' of the 
chapter in question, which may be justified by the appearance of a new 
edition of the Syriac original since M. Chabot’s work was published. 


' This version I made some years ago, but had not leisure to work out all the 
historical allusions. These can now be disposed of by reference to M. Chabot’s work. 
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It may be convenient to begin by recalling a few facts of Asiatic 
history. The conquests of Jenghiz Khan and his successors brought 
the Mongol power to its high-water mark about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. In Colonel Yule’s words, ‘in Asia and eastern Europe 
scarcely a dog might bark without Mongol leave, from the borders of 
Poland and the Gulf of Scanderoon to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.’ 
The whole of these dominions were united under the single rule of 
Jenghiz (who died in 1227), and thereafter of his successor, Ogotai or 
Ogdai (1229-41), who assumed the title of khakan, or king of kings. 
But while the supreme power continued nominally in the hands of 
the khakan, the empire was really.divided into four subordinate 
kingdoms, which eventually became independent. Of these the most 
important for their relations with western history are the kingdom 
of Khatai, or Cathay, in eastern Asia, founded by the great Khublai 
Khan, and the kingdom of Adhurbaijan (Atropatene), which com- 
prised Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. This latter 
kingdom was founded by Hulaghu, grandson of the great Jenghiz 
and brother of Khublai. His greatest achievement was the conquest 
of Baghdad in 1257, by which he put an end to the dynasty of the 
Abbasid khalifs, who had reigned over 450 years. In the frightful 
massacre that ensued the Christians were the only part of the popu- 
lation who found quarter and subsequent indulgence. Their con- 
dition under the Mongolian emperors Hulaghu and his successors 
was on the whole better than it had been under the government of 
the Abbasids. It was now the turn of the Mussulmans to be perse- 
cuted, and the ilkhans, as the Mongol rulers of Adhurbaijan styled 
themselves, were, with a few exceptions, more favourable to the 
Christians. The first ilkhan, Hulaghu, who reigned 1256-65, 
was by some believed to have professed Christianity; his mother 
and wife were both Christians ; and although in public and private 
conduct alike he was far from conforming to the precepts of the 
church he steadily favoured the representatives of the faith in his 
realms. His successor, Abaka (1265-82), received baptism ; and 
although a Mohammedan reaction took place in the short reign of 
Ahmad (1282-4) peace was restored to the Christians on the 
accession of Arghon in 1284. 

The title of the Syriac work we are considering is ‘ The History 
of the Patriarch Mar Yabhalaha and of Rabban Sauma.’ The main 
actors in the story, then, are two, both natives of China, and yet, 
strange as it may seem, both children of the Christian church. We 
have brought before us the interesting fact that the Nestorians had 
at this time spread their church organisation as wide as the Mongol 
empire itself.2 From his seat on the Euphrates the catholicus, or 


? The beginning of Nestorian missions in China, indeed, dates from a much older 
time. The famous Nestorian monument discovered in China in 1625, with its dated 
inscription of a.p. 781, records that a missionary named Olopun reached China in 
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patriarch? who was supreme head of the Nestorian church, 
exercised spiritual sway as far as the shores of the Pacific. 
Bar Sauma,‘ the elder of the two men, was a native of Pekin, 
which our author calls Khan-Balik. His father held the office of 
sa‘ora, or general visitor,’ in the church. He was carefully educated 
with a view to the priesthood, and from early years gave evidence 
of earnest piety. Against the wishes of his parents he became a 
monk; and after living apart for seven years in a cell he retired to 
a lonely mountain, one day’s journey from Pekin, where the fame 
of his sanctity brought him many visitants. Here he was soon 
joined by a younger man named Markos, in after days to be famous 
as the patriarch Mar Yabhalaha. He also was a son of the church. 
His father was the archdeacon Bainiel: he was born in 1245 at 
Kaoshang (probably Marco Polo’s Cachanfu, identified by Yule as 
P’uchanfu in the south-east corner of Shansi), fifteen days’ 
journey from Pekin. Having, like Bar Sauma, obtained a good 
religious education, he joined the monk in his mountain retreat, 
and after three years’ noviciate he too received the tonsure from 
the metropolitan Nestorius. 

One day in their retirement the wish came upon them to visit 
the shrines and relics of the west, to see Jerusalem and receive 
perfect absolution. Bar Sauma would fain have dissuaded his 
younger companion from the danger and labour of the journey ; 
but he refused to be left behind, and they agreed in all things to 
share one another’s fortunes. And so, dividing their goods to the 
poor around, and entering Pekin to obtain companions and provi- 
sions, they set out on their long journey across the Asiatic desert. 
Their route lay through Tangut, Khotan, Kashgar—names familiar 


a.D. 635; that the Christian religion spread to the Ten Circuits under Kao Tsung 
(650-83), whose reign was a period of great prosperity for the church, and that a 
missionary reinforcement arrived in 744. We learn from the history of Yabhalaha 
that the organisation of the Nestorian church in China still flourished in the 
thirteenth century. Professor Giles has called my attention to an interesting 
article in the Chinese Recorder (vol. vi. pp. 104-113) by the Archimandrite Palladius 
on ‘ Traces of Christianity in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth Century drawn 
from Chinese sources.’ The best edition of the Nestorian monument is that by Pére 
Havret, 8.J., in the series called Variétés sinologiques (Si-ka-wei, 1895). For details 
respecting Nestorian organisation in the east, see Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
1. ii. chap. ix. , 

’ These titles are used by our author as interchangeable, though down to the time 
of the Nestorian schism patriarch denoted a higher dignity. See Assemani, op. cit. 
it. ii. 372 f. 

‘ Bar Saumé means ‘son of the fast,’ i.e. born during Lent. The Bar is often 
dropped, and he is usually called Rabban Sawma. Rabban is a prefix of respect 
=‘our master ;’ according to the Archimandrite Palladius (loc. cit. p. 107), it probably 
appears in Chinese in the form Lie-pan, a name for Christian monks. 

5 Greek periodeutes—an assistant bishop, holding much the same office as the 
chorepiséopus or suffragan, although the former was itinerant, the latter stationary. 
The sa‘ora was not regarded as of episcopal rank, but occupied a station intermediate 
between the bishop and the ordinary presbyter, 
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to us from the first book of Marco Polo’s ‘Travels.’* The 
perils of the desert were enhanced by a war which was then 
raging among the Mongolian khans: but our travellers, secure in 
the protection of God, passed safely through ; and after at least a 
year of toilsome travelling arrived at Tus (Meshed), and ‘deemed 
that they were born anew to the world, and thanked God, in whom 
they had trusted and hoped and been delivered.’ After some days 
of rest and refreshment they journeyed on to Adhurbaijan, and 
met the Nestorian patriarch Denha at the city of Maragha, which 
was the chief seat of Mongolian power in the province. The 
reigning prince was Abagha or Abaka (1265-82), with whom the 
patriarch was on friendly terms. To his camp our travellers were 
despatched by the patriarch, after they had visited various shrines 
in Mesopotamia. The prince received them kindly, favoured their 
purpose of visiting the holy places of Palestine, and gave them 
letters which should help them on their way. They then advanced 
into Armenia and Georgia, but found that the proposed journey 
was for the time impossible, their route being completely inter- 
rupted by brigandage. 

Sorely disappointed the two monks returned to the patriarch, 
who was eager to advance them to honourable office in the church. 
They were reluctant to quit their humble station, but found them- 
selves unable to withstand his pressure. Markos received the name 
of Yabhalaha (‘ God gave,’ i.e. ‘ Gift of God,” Theodore), which was 
chosen for him by lot, and was created metropolitan over two 
Chinese provinces. Bar Sauma was made general sa‘ora, or visitor,’ 
in the same region. They then, asin duty bound, set out to return to 
their native land, where their new functions lay; but in this direction 
too they found the ways entirely blocked by a revolt of the khans. 
Thus cut off from east and west alike, they settled quietly in a 
monastery near Erbil, and spent two peaceful years. Towards their 
close Yabhalaha was visited by dreams which seemed to point to 
fresh honour awaiting him. In 1281 the catholicus Denha died at 
Baghdad, on the very day that Yabhalaha had come to visit him. 
On the morrow a council was held, consisting of various metropoli- 
tans and of the chief men of Baghdad, to nominate a successor to 
the patriarchal chair. Their unanimous choice fell on Yabhalaha, 
who was thus called to the highest office in the Nestorian church. 
He shrank from such a post, and sought to decline the honour, but 
he was earnestly pressed to accept it, especially on the ground of 
his acquaintance with the Mongolian language and customs, which 
must render him acceptable to the ilkhan. Returning to the 


* It may be noted that our author’s mention of a Christian community in Tangut 
is confirmed by Polo’s statement that ‘ the people are for the most part idolaters, but 
there are also some Nestorian Christians and some Saracens.’—Yule, i. 207. 

7 See above, note 5, 
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monastery he sought Bar Sauma’s faithful counsel ; and his friend 
urged him to accept the office to which he had been called. Yielding 
to this advice he set out with Bar Sauma to the camp of Abaka at 
the Black Mountain, and there received the blessing of the sovereign 
and the tokens of his office—a pall, a mitre, an umbrella,’ a paiza,° 
the customary diploma, and the seal of his predecessor. The prince 
also bestowed on him a sum of money for the expenses of his 
investiture. He then returned to Baghdad, and the ordination 
festival took place in the cathedral of Koke (Seleucia), the metro- 
politan of Elam, by ancient prescriptive right,’® taking the lead in 
the ceremony. This was in November 1281." 

The royal favour at first enjoyed by the new patriarch was 
brought to an end by the death of Abaka in 1282. His successor, 
Ahmad (1282-4), was said to have apostatised, and was known to 
be hostile to the Christians. Accordingly plots were laid against 
the patriarch by emirs surrounding the king: he was deposed, 
arrested, and maltreated, being falsely accused of intriguing to 
depose Ahmad and deliver the crown to his nephew Arghon, who 
was friendly to the church. The patriarch’s innocence was soon 
made clear, and he was released and restored to his former 
dignity. Ahmad reigned only two years: in 1284 he was slain in 
war with Arghon, who succeeded him. During the reign of this 
prince (1284-91) Yabhalaha was in high favour. 


Such is a rapid sketch of the history of Yabhalaha and of 
Rabban Sauma up to the time when the latter undertook a mission 
to Europe at the request of his sovereign Arghon, and his friend 
and spiritual lord the patriarch, in order to stir up the Christian 
princes to a combined effort for the recovery of Palestine from the 
Moslems.'? The ensuing narrative comes to us, as we have seen, 


® On the honour attaching to umbrellas see Yule’s Polo, i. 345. 

® The official lettered tablet issued by the Mongol sovereigns in delegation of 
authority. See Yule’s Polo, i. 342 ff.; Howorth, History of the Mongols, i. 271, 581. 

© See AsserMani, Bibl. Or. m1. i. 54. 

" It may seem surprising that a stranger from the far east should thus easily 
have been advanced to the head of the Nestorian church; but it is to be remembered 
that it was above all things needful for the Christians that the head of their church 
should continue on good terms with their Mongolian rulers. Now Yabhalaha was of 
kindred race to the Mongols, born and bred among them, and therefore able to win 
favour and influence in the Mongolian court. Thus Barhebraeus says (in the passage 
quoted by M. Bedjan from his Ecclesiastical Chronicle): ‘Mar Denha died. Then the 
emir Ashmot, who was of the same race, spoke of Yabhalaha to the sovereign, saying 
that the Christians desired him for catholicus. For indeed all those of Baghdad 
wished for him, that by his nearness to the Mongols in race and speech he might be 
of service to them. And so the royal decree went forth that he should be made 
catholicus. . . . This Mar Yabhalaha, though defective in Syriac culture and speech, 
was a good man in his disposition, and one in whom was found the fear of God; and 
he showed much love to us and our people’ (i.e. the Jacobite church, to which 
Barhebraeus belonged). 

In so far as Arghon was the author of the embassy his zeal was mainly due to 
a desire to see the Mongolian power established in Syria. At the same time there can 
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from the hand of Bar Sauma himself. Our Syriac editor, who 
translated it from the Persian and abridged it, generally speaks of 
Bar Sauma in the third person, though once or twice he has 
retained the ‘ we’ of the original narrative. 


Now Mar '* Yabhalaha, the catholicus, was advancingin his [Arghon’s] 
favour, and day by day his honour was increasing before the princes and 
princesses. . . . Very warm was his love for the house of king Arghon, 
because with all his heart he [Arghon] loved the Christians. And it was 
his purpose to enter, subdue, and hold the regions of Palestine and Syria ; 
‘ but,’ said he, ‘if the western kings, who are Christians, will not help 
me my purpose will not be fulfilled.’ He asked of the catholious that 
he would give him a wise man, serviceable and fit for embassage, that he 
might send him to those kings. And when the catholicus saw that there 
was no man who knew the speech but Rabban Sauma, and he was quali- 
fied in this, he commanded him to go. 

And Rabban Sauma said, ‘I am willing and eager for this.’ And 
straightway king Arghon wrote for him commissions to the kings of 
the Greeks and the Franks or Romans, and yarliks'* and letters and 
presents to every king apart. And to Rabban Sauma he gave two thou- 
sand gold pieces,'* and thirty goodly mounts, and a paiza.'” 

And when he came to the dwelling of the catholicus,'* that he might 
receive a letter also from Mar Yabhalaha and take leave of him, the 
catholicus gave him leave to go from him. But when the hour of parting 
came he was ill content. He said, ‘How shall this be? Thou hast 
been governor of my house [lit. the cell], and thou knowest that by thy 
departure my affairs will be brought to confusion.’ And when he had 
said such words they parted weeping. And he sent with him befitting 
letters and presents to the pope,'® gifts according to ability. 

So Rabban Sauma set out, and there went with him honourable men 
of the priests and ministers of the patriarchal seat [lit. of the cell], and 
reached the Roman territory on the shores of the sea on this side,”° and 
saw the church that is there. And he embarked on a ship, and his compa- 
nions with him. There were on the ship more than three hundred souls ; 
and daily he continued exhorting them with discourse about the faith. 
The greater number of those on the ship were Romans, and they 
honoured him not a little for the charm of his discourse. And after 
certain days he reached the great city of Constantinople. And before 


be little doubt that he had a genuine regard for the Christian religion (cf. Chabot, 
p. 58, n. 1). Altogether he sent no less than four missions to Europe with the same 
purpose : Bar Sauma’s was the second of these. A full account of them is given in 
Chabot’s Appendice I, ‘ Notes sur les relations du roi Argoun avec |’Occident.’ 

18 Properly ‘my lord ’ (monseignewr)—a title given to saints, fathers of the church, 
and high dignitaries. 

4 T adopt Hilgenfeld’s substitution of the plural for the singular. 

18 Yarlik is a Mongolian word meaning an order or commission. 

16 Mathkéla is a Syriac word akin to the Hebrew shekel: it may here mean a 
dinar (gold denarius), but is in itself an indefinite word = ‘ weight.’ 

See note 9, above. 18 Lit. ‘the cell.’ ** In Syriac styled Mar Papa. 

* This may mean the kingdom of Trebizond, and in that case the first part of 
their route corresponds with that pursued by Marco Polo in his homeward journey. 
See Yule, i. 36. 
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they entered he sent two young men to the king’s?! gate, to make known 
that an envoy from king Arghon had come. Now the king bade men go 
forth to meet them and bring them in with pomp and honour. And 
when Rabban Sauma entered he assigned him a separate house to lodge 
in. And after he had rested he entered the presence of king Basilews.?* 
And when he had greeted him the king asked him, ‘ How art thou after 
the toils of the sea and labour of the way?’ He answered, ‘ At the sight 
of a Christian king labour has vanished and toil is taken away; for 
I was very eager for the sight of your royalty, which may our Lord 
establish.’ 

After they had refreshed themselves with meat and drink he besought 
the king that he might see the churches and shrines of the fathers, and 
the relics of saints that were there.** The king delivered Rabban Sauma 
to the nobles of his court, and they showed him all-that was there. First 
he entered the great church of Sophia,?4 which has three hundred and 
sixty gates,?° all built with blocks of white marble. Now the dome of 
the altar no man is able to describe to him that has not seen it, or to 
show the measure of its height and greatness. There is in the church 
the picture of St. Mary that Luke the evangelist painted. He saw too 
the hand of St. John Baptist, and relics of Lazarus and of Mary Magda- 
lene, and the stone that was laid on the tomb of our Lord, when Joseph 
the councillor had brought him down from the cross. And Mary wept 
upon that stone; and still the place of her tears is wet, and as often as it 
is wiped becomes wet again. He saw, moreover, the pitcher of stone in 
which our Lord changed water to wine in Cana of Galilee; and the 
coffin of one of the holy women, that is every year taken out, and every 
sick person who is laid in its place 2’ is made whole; [also] the coffin of 
St. John Chrysostom.** And he saw the stone whereon Simon Peter 
sat when the cock crew; also the tomb of Constantine, the victorious 
king, which is red, and the tomb of Justinian, which is of green*® stone ; 
and the resting-place of three hundred and eighteen fathers who are all 
laid in one great church, and whose bodies are not corrupted because they 
held fast the faith. He saw also many shrines of holy fathers, and many 
talismans, and a picture embodied *° in brass and stone. 

So Rabban Sauma came into the presence of king Basileus, and 


21 The emperor was at this time Andronikos II (1282-1332). 

22 As Chabot points out, Bar Sauma (or his editor) erroneously regarded Basileus 
as the emperor’s own name. 

%8 On all points connected with churches, shrines, and relics interesting notes are 
supplied by Chabot. These I have not thought it necessary to reproduce or 
supplement. 

% Syr. text Hsophia or Asophia. The initial letter most probably indicates the 
Greek article. 

* Thus Syr. text, but surely ‘columns’ must be meant. 

26 Lit. ‘ my lady,’ the fem. form corresponding to Mar (n. 13). 27 Or ‘ under it.’ 

°8 Hilgenfeld rejects this last clause as a gloss. ® Or ‘grey.’ 

%” Syr. mégashshéma, i.e. worked in a solid material, not merely painted. The 
corresponding expression in Arabic (mojassam) is used of such ornamental stucco- 
work asis familiar to us from the walls of the Alhambra. Cf. Dozy, Supplément aux 
Dictionnaires Arabes ; and particularly Ibn Khaldin, Proleg., ed. Quatremére, ii. 321. 
(For the references in this note and for some of those in notes 33, 34, below, I am 
indebted to the kindness of the late Professor W. Robertson Smith.) 
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said, ‘ May the king live for ever. I thank our Lord that I have been 
honoured to see these holy shrines. Now, if the king permit, I go to do 
the bidding of king Arghon; for he bade me enter the land of the 
Franks.’ Then the king showed him kindness, and gave him gifts of 
gold and silver. 

And from thence he went to embark, and saw on the shore of the 
sea a convent of the Romans, in the treasury of which lie two silver 
caskets. In one was the head of St. John Chrysostom, in the other that 
of the pope who baptised the emperor Constantine. And he embarked on 
the sea, and came into the midst thereof. He beheld on it a mountain *! 
from which all day smoke ascends, and by night fire appears in it. And 
no man can come near it for the stench of sulphur, They say there is 
a great dragon there, because (that sea is called the Italian) that sea is 
terrible; many shiploads of men have perished therein.*? And after two 
months he came to shore, after much toil and labour and anxiety, and 
went out to the city whose name is Naples. The name of its king is 
Irid Shardalu.** And he went in to the presence of the king, and showed 
him why they had come. He received him gladly and did him honour, 
It happened that there was strife between him and another king, whose 
name was [rad Arkon.** The forces of the latter king came in many 
vessels, and those of the former were made ready, and they joined battle 
one with another. And Irad Arkon defeated Irid Shardalu, and slew 
of them twelve thousand men, and sank their ships, *° whilst Rabban 
Sauma and his companions sat upon the roof of a house, and marvelled at 
the usage of the Franks, how they hurt no man but the combatants. 
And thence they went by land on horseback, passing many towns and 
villages on the way. They were astonished that there was no plain 


* Probably Etna. 
% The syntax of the sentence is obscure, possibly owing to the process of abridg- 
ment, or Hilgenfeld may be right in supposing that the words ‘ because that sea is 
called the Italian ’ are a gloss. 

% T.e. probably Il re Charles d’Anjou. So the Arab writer Nowairi, in his 
account of the imprisonment of St. Louis, calls him ‘the king of France, Reyda- 
fransa.’ See Dozy, Dict. détaillé des Noms des Vétements chez les Arabes, p. 318, 
‘Nowairi semble considérer ces mots italiens comme le nom propre du roi de France. 
Les Orientaux semblent, pour la plupart, avoir appris les noms des croisés par les 
Italiens, car dans presque tous on remarque la prononciation italienne.’ The titular 
king of Naples was at this time Charles II, le Boiteux (1285-1309). He, however, had, 
before the death of his father, Charles I, been taken captive by Roger de Loria, the 
admiral of the king of Aragon, at the battle which took place at Naples in 1284, and 
was at this time a prisoner in Catalonia. The ‘ king,’ therefore, who received Rabban 
Sauma at Naples must have been either his son Charles Martel, a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen, who had assumed the government in his father’s absence, or Robert, count 
of Artois, who acted as director to the young prince (Sismondi, Républ. Ital. iv. 52). 

* Probably Il re d’Aragon. In Amari, Biblioteca Arabo-Sicula (p. 339 of the 
Arabic text), the king of Aragon is called Ilreydarghun. In an Arabic mouth this 
would almost certainly be pronounced Irreydarghun. In the same source Charles I 
is called Sharlwn or Ilreyjar. The king of Aragon referred to in our text is James II, 
who became king of Sicily in 1285, and succeeded to the throne of Aragon in 1291. 

* This is the battle fought outside the harbour of Naples, 24 June 1287, in which 
Roger de Loria, the admiral of James II, completely defeated the ships sent out from 
the harbour by the count of Artois. See Giov. Villani, Croniche, bk. vii. ch. 117; 
Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, viii. 396 ; Costanzo, Istoria di Napoli, i. 134, &c. 
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empty of buildings. Now he heard on the way that the pope was 
dead.*® 

And after certain days they came to Great Rome, and entered the 
church of Peter and Paul,” because there is the dwelling ** of the papal 
throne. But after the death of the pope there are for the throne twelve 
men who administer it ; and they are called cardinals.*® And while 
they were in council about appointing a pope Rabban Sauma sent to 
them [saying], ‘We are messengers from king Arghon and from the 
catholicus of the east.’ The cardinals bade them come in, and the 
Frank who journeyed with Rabban Sauma instructed them that when 
they entered the pope’s dwelling they should bow to the altar that was 
there, and from it go and greet the cardinals. And so they did, and 
those cardinals were pleased. When Rabban Sauma entered their 
presence no man stood up before him ; for it is not the custom for those 
twelve, because of the honour that belongs to the throne. And they 
made Rabban Sauma sit with them; and one of them asked him, ‘ How 
art thou after the labour of the way?’ He answered him, ‘ Through 
your prayers I am refreshed and rested.’ He said to him, ‘On what 
account art thou come hither?’ He replied, ‘The Mongols, with the 
catholicus of the east, sent me to the pope about the matter of Jerusalem ; 
moreover they sent letters by me.’ They said to him, ‘ Now rest, and 
afterward we will converse together.’ And they assigned him a dwelling 
and had him conveyed thither. 

And after three days the cardinals sent and called him. And when 
he entered their presence they began asking him, ‘ What is that region ? 
and wherefore art thou come?’ He said the same word. And they said 
to him, ‘Where dwells the catholicus? And which of the apostles 
taught your region?’ He replied to them, ‘St. Thomas, St. Addai, 
and St. Mari taught our region; and the ordinances that they delivered 
to us we hold unto this day.’ They said to him, ‘Where is the 
throne of the catholicus?’ He said to them, ‘In Baghdad.’ They 
answered, ‘ What art thou there?’ And he replied, ‘I am a minister of 
the patriarchal seat, and a teacher of disciples, and have the office of 
general visitor.’*° They replied, ‘ It is strange that thou, a Christian and 
a minister of the patriarchal throne of the east, art come on embassage 
from the king of the Mongols.’ He said, ‘ Know, O fathers, many of our 
fathers entered the countries of the Mongols and Turks and Chinese, 
and taught them.‘' And at this day the Mongolian Christians are many ; 
yea, there are children of princes and princesses that are baptised and do 
confess Christ ; and they have churches with them in the camp, and they 
greatly honour Christians; and believers are many among them. The 
king moreover, because he is united in love to the catholicus, and desires 
to take Palestine and the regions of Syria, demands of you help for the 


% Honorius IV died on 3 April 1287. There ensued an interregnum of ten 
months; his successor Nicolas IV was elected on 22 Feb. 1288. 

7 Te. old St. Peter’s. % Lit. ‘the cell. 

* Here and elsewhere the Syr. has for kardinalé corruptly kaltindré, i.e. 
cartularii, ‘ secretaries.’ See above, note 5. 

4} See note 2, on the early beginning of Nestorian missions in China. So too 
M. Bedjan quotes from Barhebraeus (Chron. Eccl. sect. ii. col. 279) an account of the 
conversion of a whole people in Turkestan or Tartary about 1007 a.v. 
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taking of Jerusalem. For this reason he chose and sent me; for 
inasmuch as I am a Christian my word will find credence with you.’ 

‘What,’ said they, ‘is thy confession, and which way‘? dost thou 
hold—that which the pope to-day holds, or another?’ He replied, 
‘To us easterns no man has come from the pope; the holy apostles of 
whom I spoke were our teachers, and till now we hold what they 
delivered to us.’ ‘ How,’ say they, ‘ believest thou? Recite thy creed.’ 
[The creed of Rabban Sawma, which the cardinals asked of him.) He 
answered, ‘I believe in one God, hidden,** eternal, without beginning, 
and without ending—Father and Son and Holy Spirit, three persons,“ 
equal and undivided, in whom there is no before and after, nor young 
and old; in nature they are one, but in persons, three—the Father that 
begetteth, the Son that is begotten, the Spirit that proceedeth. In the 
end of the times one of the persons of the royal Trinity—to wit, the Son 
—clothed himself in‘ a perfect man, Jesus Christ, from Mary the holy 
virgin, and was united to him in prosopon,** and in him redeemed the 
worlds. In his Godhead he is begotten eternally from the Father; in 
his manhood, temporarily “7 from Mary. It is a union inseparable, 
indivisible, and everlasting : a union without mixture, and not of confusion 
and composition, and this Son is in union ** perfect God and perfect man 
—two natures and two persons, one prosopon. 


They say to him, ‘ Does the Holy Spirit proceed from the Father or 
from the Son ?’ *” 


" This recalls the use of é5és in the New Testament. 

“8 «Negant Divinam naturam ab hominibus, ab Angelis, ab ipsa Christi humanitate 
intuitive videri posse.’ So Assemani translates the words in which Barhebraeus sums 
up a Nestorian heresy concerning God, here expressed by the word ‘ hidden.’ 

** T use ‘person’ to render kéndma, which equals iréeracis, substantia (‘ subject’ 
or‘person’). The kéndmé is that which manifests itself in the attribute or property 
(Syr. dilaita). On the other hand parsépa, which occurs below, equals xpécwmov, persona 
(‘character’ or ‘function’): as no English rendering is quite suitable I keep the 
word in Greek form, prosopon. 

* A Nestorian expression, the orthodox form being that the Son ‘ took’ flesh. 

“6 In opposition to the catholic doctrine that in Christ the two natures, divine and 
human, are united in one kéndma or hypostasis (see n. 44), the Nestorians hold that 
there are two hypostases, one prosopon. Some light may be thrown on this obscure 
subject by the words of a Nestorian exponent of the Nicene Creed, quoted by 
Assemani (bibl. Orient. m1. ii. 213 f.) This writer distinguishes seven kinds of 
unity: (1) of nature, as the unity of an element; (2) of mixture, as of water and 
wine ; (3) of confusion, as of different kinds of grain in bread; (4) of composition, as 
of soul and body, ‘ which make up the single human person, while the nature of each 
and its properties continue as before ;’ (5) of will, ‘as those who believe in Christ are 
said to be of one heart and soul ;’ (6) of operation, as of iron and wood in an axe ; 
(7) of prosopon (character or function), as of a king and his representative. ‘ The 
unity of Christ,’ he says, ‘is not of nature, nor of mixture and confusion, nor of 
composition, but it is a union of character (prosopon) and will, of honour and 
exaltation: not a borrowed character, like that of a king’s ambassador, nor one of 
temporary use, like that of the prophets whom God sends, nor a unity of mere will; 
but there is one and the same character (prosopon) of Christ continually in the 
heights and in the depths. The natures, therefore, are truly maintained with their 


attributes; but there is truly one will and one operation, and one power and 
dominion incomprehensibly.’ 


“ T.e. within time. 48 Or ‘this united Son is.’ 


* I here omit two words which have crept in erroneously from the context. 
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He replied, ‘ Are the Father, the Son, and the Spirit sharers in respect 
of nature, or separate ?’ 

They answered, ‘ Sharers in respect of nature, separate in properties.’ 

‘ What,’ said he, ‘ are their properties ?’ 

They say, ‘ Of the Father, begetting ; of the Son, being begotten; of 
the Spirit, proceeding.’ 

He said, ‘ Which of them is cause of another ?’ 

They say, ‘ The Father is cause of the Son, and the Son is cause of the 
Spirit.’ 

He said, ‘If they be alike in respect of nature, and in operation, and 
in power, and in authority, and be three persons (kenome) merely, how 
can one be cause of another? For then the Spirit too must needs be 
cause of some other. and the reasoning will end in the creed of secular 
philosophers.*® And, moreover, we find no example that agrees with this 
your reasoning. For see, the soul is cause of reason and life, but reason 
is not cause of life, and the sun’s orb is cause of light and heat, but heat 
is not cause of light. So too we deem it true that the Father is cause of 
Son and Spirit, and they two effects of him. From Adam Seth was 
begotten, and Eve proceeded ; and they are three in respect of begetting 
and proceeding, but in respect of humanity *' are in no wise distinct.’ 

They say, ‘Our confession is that the Spirit proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son—not as we said: we did but test thee with argu- 
ment.’ °? 

‘ But,’ said he, ‘it is not right that for one thing there be causes two, 
or three, or four: nay, I deem this agrees not with our creed.’ 

And they refuted his reasoning by many arguments, yet honoured him 

for his speech.** And he said to them, ‘I am come from far-off lands, 
not to discuss or make known matters of belief, but to receive a blessing 
from the pope and from the shrines of holy men, and to make known the 
message of the king and the catholicus. If it be good in your eyes let 
us leave discussion ; and do you provide and appoint a man who shall 
show me the churches that are here, and the shrines of holy men. 
Great thanks will ye earn of your servant and disciple. So they called 
the ruler of the city, and certain of the monks, and bade them show 
him the churches and the places of holy men that were there. And they 
went out forthwith, and saw the places that we now will mention. First 
they entered the church of Peter and Paul. Now below the throne is 
the shrine, and in it is laid the body of St. Peter ; and above the throne 
is the altar.®° The altar that is within that great temple has four gates, 


%° The allusion would seem to be to some doctrine of evolution or emanation and 
return to the Absolute. 

5' Humanity here stands for the nature as opposed to the properties. 

5? Te. they were not really expressing their own view when they said above, ‘ The 
Father is cause of the Son, and the Son is cause of the Spirit.’ 


5* Néldeke has justly commented on the pleasing absence of theological bitterness 
which characterises this work. 


Lit. ‘ the emir.’ 

** In old St. Peter’s ‘ the pontifical chair was placed in the centre of the curve of 
the apse, on a platform raised several steps above the presbytery. . . . At the centre 
of the chord stood the high altar beneath a ciborium, resting on four pillars of 
porphyry. Beneath the altar was the subterranean chapel, the centre of the devotion 
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and in every gate wrought-iron doors. And upon the altar the pope 
consecrates, and no man but he may stand upon the platform of that 
altar. And afterward they saw the chair of St. Peter, whereon they set 
the pope when they invest him with his office. And again they saw the 
piece of pure linen on which our Lord inscribed his likeness, and sent it 
to Abger, king of Urhai.** The greatness of that temple and its splendour 
cannot be told: it stands upon a hundred and eight pillars,” and there 
is in it another altar at which their king of kings receives investiture, 
and is proclaimed emperor, king of kings, by the pope. They say that 
after prayers the pope takes the diadem with his feet and invests him— 
that is, places it upon his head—in order that priesthood may be shown to 
rule over kingship. 

And after they had seen all the churches and monasteries of Great 
Rome they went outside the city to the church of St. Paul the Apostle. 
His tomb also is below the altar; *® and the chain is there with which 
Paul was bound when he was brought up thither. Also in that altar is 
laid a golden casket, in which is the head of St. Stephen the martyr, and 
the hand of St. Ananias, who baptised Paul. And also the staff of the 
apostle Paul is there. And from thence they went to the place where the 
apostle Paul was martyred.® They say that when his head was cut off, 
three times it leaped up and each time was crying ‘ Christ, Christ,’ and 
from the three places where it fell there issued waters in that place, and 
they avail for healing and help to all that are distressed. In that place 
moreover is a great shrine, and in it are the bones of illustrious martyrs 
and fathers ; and they sought a blessing from them. Again, they entered 
the church of St. Mary ®' and of St. John Baptist,°? and saw there the 
tunic of our Lord which was without seam. And in that church is the 
board on which our. Lord consecrated the offering and gave to his 
disciples ; and the pope every year on that board performs the paschal 
rites. In that church are four pillars of bronze, each six cubits thick: 
they say that the kings brought them from Jerusalem. They saw there 
the font of polished black stone at which Constantine, the victorious king, 
was baptised. The pillars of that temple are a hundred and forty, of 
white marble; for the church is great and wide. They saw the place 
where Simon Peter disputed with Simon, where he [Simon Magus] fell 
and his bones were broken. And from thence they entered the church 
of St. Mary ; and they brought out to them a beryl casket in which was 
the clothing of St. Mary, and a piece of the wood on which our Lord 
slept when a child. They saw also the head of the apostle Matthew in a 


of so large a portion of the Christian world, believed to contain the remains of 
St. Peter’ (Encycl. Brit., s.v. ‘ Basilicas ’). 
5® T.e. Edessa. 


57 «The church was entered through a vast colonnaded atriwm, 212 by 235 feet. 
. . . The church was 212 feet wide by 380 feet long; the nave, 80 feet in width, was 
six steps lower than the side aisles, of which there were two on each side. The four 
dividing colonnades were each of twenty-two Corinthian columns’ (Encycl. Brit., 
$.v. * Basilicas’). 

88 §. Paolo fuori i muri. 

%° ¢The high altar rose above a crypt, or confessio, traditionally believed to be the 
catacomb of Lucina, a noble Roman Christian matron, to which the body of the 
apostle Paul had been removed 251 a.v. (Encycl. Brit., s.v. ‘ Basilicas’). 

® Tre Fontane. *! §. Maria Maggiore. s §. Giovanni in Laterano. 
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silver casket, and the foot of the apostle Philip, and the arm of James 
son of Zebedee, in the church of the Apostles ®* which was there. And 
after this they saw buildings of which it would be too long to tell ; for the 
accounts of the buildings would hinder the purpose of the history, and 
they are therefore passed over. 

And afterward Rabban Sauma and his companions returned to the 
cardinals, and he thanked them for having deemed him worthy of the 
sight of those shrines and of blessings from them; and Rabban Sauma 
asked leave of them to go to the kings beyond Rome. They suffered him 
to go, but said, ‘ We cannot give you answer ® until a pope be appointed.’ 
And thence they went to the region of Tuscany, and were honourably 
entreated. And from it they went to Genoa, a place where there is no 
king, but the people appoint as chief over them for government whom- 
soever they please. When they heard that an envoy of king Arghon had 
come, their chief went out with the whole multitude, and with honour 
brought him into the city. There was there a church with the name of St. 
Laurence,® and in it the holy body of St. John Baptist in a casket of 
pure silver. And they saw, again, a hexagonal emerald dish ; and those 
men said to them, ‘ This is that on which our Lord ate the passover with 
his disciples, and when Jerusalem was taken it was brought away.’ And 
from thence they went to the district of Onbdr, and perceived that the 
people there did not observe the first week of the fast.67 And when they 
asked them, ‘ Why do ye this and separate yourselves from all Christians ? ’ 
they answered, ‘This is our custom; when we were first taught our 
fathers were weak in faith, and unable to keep the fast, so their teachers 
bade them fast [but] forty days.’ 

And afterward they went to the region of Paris to king Francis.® 
And the king sent out many men to meet them, and they brought them 
in with honour and much pomp. His territories were a month’s journey 
or more across. And he assigned them a place, and after three days 
king Francis sent to Rabban Sauma one of the nobles and called him. 
And when he came he rose up before him and showed him honour. And 
he said to him,‘ Why art thou come, and who sent thee?’ He said 
to him, ‘King Arghon and the catholicus of the east sent me about 
the matter of Jerusalem.’ And he told him all he could by word 
of mouth, and gave him the letters that were with him and the presents 
which he brought. King Francis replied to him, ‘If it be so that the 
Mongols, though they are not Christians, contend with the Arabs for the 
taking of Jerusalem, still more ought we to contend, and to go out in 
force, if our Lord will.’ Rabban Sauma said to him, ‘ Now that we have 
seen the glory of your royalty, and beheld with bodily eye the splendour 


8 $8. Apostoli. * T.e. regarding the proposal for a crusade. 

% §. Lorenzo: now the cathedral of Genoa. 

% The name is, as M. Bedjan suggests, probably a corrupt form of ‘ Lombardy.’ 

*7 Bar Sauma cannot have been there during Lent, but may (as M. Chabot suggests) 
have been led to inquire into the matter, owing to some other of the Nestorian fasts 
falling at the time. 

** So our Syriac text; but, as the king of France was at this time Philippe le 
Bel, who was crowned in 1285, we must assume either (1) that our editor has 
mistaken one king for another or (2) that ‘ Francis’ has come in through a corruption 
of d’Afransa, i.e. of France. Cf. above, p. 307, note 33. 
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of your strength, we ask of you that ye bid the citizens show us the 
churches, shrines, and relics of the saints, and all that is found with you 
and is in no other country; that when we return we may show and 
make known in our own lands what we have seen in yours.’ So the 
king bade his nobles, ‘ Go show them all the wonders that we have, and 
afterward I will show them what I have.’ And the nobles went out 
with them. 

And they stayed a month in that great city of Paris, and saw all 
that it contains. There are in it thirty thousand scholars, who study 
church doctrines and commentaries, and secular learning—to wit, all 
interpretations and expositions of Holy Scripture, and wisdom or phi- 
losophy and dialectic, with medicine and geometry and arithmetic, and the 
doctrine of the orbits of the stars which they continually describe.®® And 
all these receive provision from the king. They saw, again, in a great 
church there*® the coffins of deceased kings, with their effigies in gold 
and silver upon their tombs. Andthere are in the service of the burial 
place of those kings five hundred monks, who receive meat and drink from 
the king, continuing in fasting and prayer at the sepulchre of those 
kings. And the crowns of those kings and their armour, with their 
clothing, are upon those tombs. In fine, all that was noble and splendid 
they saw. 

And afterward the king sent and called them, and they went to him 
to the church.’! They saw him standing at the side of the altar, and greeted 
him. And he asked Rabban Sauma, ‘ Have ye seen what we possess, 
and does nothing remain over?’ He thanked him, and immediately 
went up with the king to a gilded upper room; and the king opened 
it, and brought out thence a beryl casket in which was the crown of 
thorns that the Jews put upon the head of our Lord when they crucified 
him. And the crown was visible within the casket before it was 
opened, from the transparency of the beryl, and there was in it, again, a 
portion of the cross ; and the king said to them, ‘ When our fathers took 
Constantinople and plundered Jerusalem they brought these relics from 
it.’ So we7? thanked the king and besought that he would give us leave 
to return. And he said to us, ‘One of the great lords who are with me 
I will send with you to give answer to king Arghon.’ And he gave him 
presents and costly garments. 

So they went out thence—that is, from Paris—to go to king Ilndghtar 
in Gascony.”* And when in twenty days they had reached their city the 


® The last clause is obscure. I have adopted Hilgenfeld’s emendation. 

” St. Denis. 1 La Sainte Chapelle. 

72 In this and one or two other sentences the ‘we’ of Bar Sauma’s original 
narrative has maintained itself. 

78 The proper names have been misunderstood, and their forms distorted, as often 
happens with western names in the mouths of orientals (cf. above, notes 22, 33, 34, 
66,68). For ‘of England ’ we have Iimaghtar (Angleterre), and this is mistaken for the 
king’s own name. Gascony is represented by Csonia (the initial Gwa or Wa having 
disappeared, and the s and c become transposed—the latter no unusual phenomenon). 
M. Bedjan (in his first edition), followed by M. Duval, takes the two names together (with 
the intervening preposition la) as Ilnaghtarlacsonid, understanding thereby Anglo- 
Saxony, i.c. England. But the compound is an impossible one ; and we know from the 
contemporary annals (e.g. Rishanger’s Chronicle, the Annales Londonienses, Flores 
Historiarum, &c.) that Edward I was at this time in Gascony. Thus, according to 
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citizens came out to meet them and asked them, ‘Who are ye?’ They 
answered them, ‘ We are envoys, and are come from beyond the eastern 
seas, and are charged with a message from the king and the patriarch 
and from the Mongol princes.’ So those men went in haste to the king 
and told him, and he joyfully received them, and they brought them in 
to him. Rabban Sauma and his companions forthwith gave him the 
message of king Arghon and the presents that he had sent him, with the 
letter of the catholicus, and he was greatly pleased. And yet more, 
when they began to speak on the matter of Jerusalem his pleasure was 
increased ; and he said, ‘ We, the kings of these cities, wear a cross upon 
our bodies,’° and we have no thought apart from this matter; and my 
purpose is renewed, since I have heard that what I planned king Arghon 
also has devised.’ And he bade Rabban Sauma celebrate the eucharist, 
and he performed the holy rites, the king and his princes standing up; 
and the king received the sacrament. And the king made a great 
banquet on that day. Then said Rabban Sauma, ‘ We pray, O king, 
that whatever churches and shrines there be in this region thou bid them 
show us, that when we go to the men of the east we may tell of them.’ 
He replied, ‘ Thus shall ye say to king Arghon and to all the men of the 
east: We have seen a thing more wonderful than any, that in the lands 
of the Franks there are not two confessions, but one confession, which 
confesses Jesus Christ, and all of them [are] Christians.’ And he gave us 
many gifts and grants. 

And from thence we came to winter in the city of Genoa. And when 
we reached it we saw a garden like Paradise; its winter is not cold, nor 
its summer hot; and there is greenness all the year round. There are 
trees whose leaves do not fall, nor are they ever devoid of fruit. There is 
one sort of grape whereof the vine bears seven times in the year; but 
wine is not made from it. 

At the end of winter there came from the region of Almddén ™ an 
eminent man, who was the periodeutes of the pope. He was on his way 
to Rome ; and when he heard that Rabban Sauma was there (in Genoa), 
he went to him to greet him. And when he came in they greeted one 
another, and kissed one another in Christian love. And he said to 
Rabban Sauma, ‘ To see thee I have come; I heard of thee that thou 


Rishanger, the king crossed to France in 1286, and after doing homage at Paris 
proceeded to Gascony, where, with the exception of a visit to Aragon in 1287, he 
remained till 1289 (returning to England in July of that year, according to the 
Annales Londonienses). 

74 On occasion of the later embassies sent by Arghon for the same purpose in 
1289-90 and in 1290-91 letters were sent by the pope (Nicolas IV) to Edward I, com- 
mending to him the leader of the embassy. These letters are to be found in Rymer 
(vol. i. part ii. pp. 713, 742), and have been reprinted by M. Chabot, pp. 233, 236 f. 
There is also extant a reply conveyed from Edward I to Arghon by Buscarel, the 
Italian who led the embassy of 1289-90. On Buscarel’s embassy see Turner’s papers 
on ‘Unpublished Notices of the Times of Edward I,’ in Archeological Journal, 
viii. 45-51. 

> The historical character of this account is confirmed by the mention in 
contemporary annals of the fact that Edward, in 1288 (or according to the Flores 
Historiarum in 1287), asswmed the cross in Gascony on his recovery from a severe 
illness, 


*®© Apparently a corruption of Alemania or Allemagne. 
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art a good man, and a wise, and also thou purposest to go to Rome.’ 
Rabban Sauma replied, ‘ What shall I say to thee, beloved and honoured ? 
I came on embassage to the pope, from king Arghon and the catholicus 
of the east, on behalf of Jerusalem. Behold, I have been a full year, 
and no pope has taken the seat. What answer am I to carry to the 
Mongols? They, whose heart is harder than flint, wish to take the holy 
city ; but those whose business it is bring it not into their mind, nor 
think at all about this matter. What message we are to carry we know 
not.’ But the visitor said to him, ‘Thy words are true; I will go and 
deliver exactly to the cardinals all the words that thou hast spoken, and 
will press them to appoint a pope.’ 

So the visitor parted from him, and went to Rome; and showed the 
matter to the king, that is to the pope.”7 That day he sent a messenger 
to them, bidding Rabban Sauma and his companions proceed on their 
way. They, on the arrival of the messenger, straightway set out 
towards Rome, and reached it in fifteen days. And they asked, ‘ Who is 
this pope they have appointed?’ They say to him, ‘ That bishop who 
talked with you when ye came before : his name is Nicolaus.’** And they 
were very glad. And when they arrived the pope sent out men to meet 
them, the metropolitan and many with him. And Rabban Sauma forth- 
with entered the presence of the pope, and he was seated on his throne. 
And with obeisance he approached him and kissed his feet and hands, 
and he went back with his hands folded. And he said to the pope, 
‘May thy throne be established, O our father, for ever, and be blessed 
over all kings and peoples; in peace may it reign in thy days over all 
the church unto the ends of the earth! Now that I have seen thy face 
mine eye is lightened, for that I have not gone to our own lands broken- 
hearted. I thank God that he counted me worthy the sight of thee.’ 
And he offered to him the gift of king Arghon, with his letters, and also 
the gift of Mar Yabhalaha, the catholicus, and his letters. And the pope 
was glad and pleased, and showed to Rabban Sauma unwonted honour. 
And he said to him, ‘It were good that thou shouldst keep the festival 
with us, and see our use.’ Now that day was the middle of the Lord’s 
fast. He replied,‘ Your bidding is high and exalted.’ And the pope 
assigned him a house to dwell in, and appointed him attendants to give 
him whatsoever he needed. 

And after certain days Rabban Sauma said to the pope, ‘I wish to 
celebrate, that ye too may see our use.’ He gave him leave to celebrate, 
as he asked. And on that day much people assembled, to see how the 
envoy of the Mongols used to celebrate; and when they saw they 
rejoiced and said, ‘The tongue is different, but the order is the same.’ 
The day on which he celebrated was the Sunday of Ainau Asid.”®° And 
when he had performed the rites he went in to the pope and saluted 


™ Nicolas IV had been elected pope on 22 Feb. 1288, after twice refusing the 
dignity, which was first offered him on 15 Feb. The interregnum had lasted ten and 
a half months. 

** Before he became pope his name was Jerome. He had been, since 1281, 
cardinal bishop of Palestrina. 

Apparently a Nestorian name for the Sunday preceding Palm Sunday. The 
Syriac words mean ‘who is the physician,’ and may have had some place in the 
services of the day. 
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him. He said to Rabban Sauma, ‘May God receive thine offering 
and bless thee, and absolve thy trespasses and sins.’ And Rabban Sauma 
said, ‘ Besides the absolution of trespasses and sins that I have received 
from thee, O father, I entreat of thy fatherhood, O holy father, that 
I may receive the sacrament from thy hands, and so may have perfect 
forgiveness.’ He said, ‘It shall be so.’ 

And on the following Sunday, which was the festival of Hosannas,*° 
at dawn of day there assembled thousands and tens of thousands without 
number before the throne. And they brought olive branches, and he 
blessed them. He gave to the cardinals,*' and then to the metropolitans 
and bishops, and then to the governors,*? and then to the magnates, and 
then he cast [his blessing] over all the people. And he rose from the 
throne, and in solemn procession they brought him to the church. And 
he went into the apse and changed his garments, and put on the 
ministering vestments of red interwoven with gold and gems, jacinths 
and pearls, even to the shoes on his feet. Then he went in to the altar, 
and came forth to the bema, and preached and admonished the people. 
And he consecrated the elements, and gave the sacrament to Rabban 
Sauma first, after he had confessed his sinfulness, and he gave him 
absolution of his trespasses and sins, and those of his fathers. And he 
greatly rejoiced at receiving the sacrament from the hand of the pope ; 
and with tears and weeping received the sacred rite, thanking God and 
reckoning up the mercies that were poured out upon him. 

But afterward, on the day of the holy Passover,** the pope entered the 
church of St. John Baptist,*‘ after much people had assembled, and went 
up to the great upper room there, that was furnished and adorned, and in 
front of the room was a great space. And there went in with him the 
cardinals and metropolitans and bishops, and they commenced prayer. 
And when it was finished the*pope preached and admonished the people, 
as he was wont. And from the multitude of people no voice was heard 
but the sound of the Amen; and when the Amen was said the earth 
trembled at their responses. And from thence he descended to the 
front of the altar, and consecrated*® the anointing oil, and after- 
ward he consecrated the atoning sacrament, and gave to the people. 
And he went out thence and entered the great temple,®° and he 
distributed to the reverend fathers, to each two leaves *’ of gold and 
thirty parpare * of silver, and went out. And the pope gathered together 
those of his own household,*® and washed the feet of them all, and wiped 
them with a towel that was girded about his loins. And when he had 
fulfilled all the order of the passover, in the middle of the day he set 
forth a great table. And the attendants placed before every man his 


8 Palm Sunday. $1 See note 39. 82 Lit. ‘ emirs.’ 

88 Thursday in Holy Week. * §. Giovanni in Laterano. 

8° The Syriac word is obscure and perhaps corrupt. 

8° The expression is ambiguous. In the Syriac, and particularly the Nestorian 
terminology, the haikéla (lit. temple) is in monastic churches the zpévaos, or place of 
the laity outside the choir (cf. Budge’s Thomas of Marga, i.1f.) Possibly, therefore, 
the church, as opposed to the part separated off as an upper room, may be here 
intended. Or it may mean some other edifice, as M. Chabot takes it. 

‘7 Possibly ‘ coins.’ 8s The meaning of the word is unknown. 

® Lit. ‘ the sons of his cell.’ 
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measure of food. The guests were about two thousand. And when they 
took up the bread from the table there remained three hours of the day. 

And on the next day, which was the Passion of our Saviour, the pope 
put on a black hood, and all the bishops likewise. And they went out 
barefoot, and proceeded to the church of the Holy Cross.%° And the 
pope bowed down and kissed it [the cross], and gave it to each one of the 
bishops. And when the multitudes saw it they bared their heads and 
bowed upon their knees and did obeisance to it. And he preached and 
admonished the people, and made the sign of the cross in the four 
directions. And when prayer was at an end he brought of the Paschal offer- 
ing and set wine by it; the pope alone partook of that offering, for it is 
not the custom for Christians to hold the sacrament on the day of our 
Saviour’s Passion. And he returned to his palace. 

And on the Saturday of Illumination *' the pope went to the church, 
and they read the Scriptures of the prophets and the prophecies about 
Christ. And he set a basin and put round it branches of myrtle; and 
the pope himself hallowed the baptism and baptised three children, and 
signed them. And he entered the apse and changed his garment of the 
Passion and put on his vestments of ministry, whose preciousness cannot be 
told, and he celebrated the eucharist. 

And on the Sunday of the Resurrection the pope entered the holy 
church of St. Mary ;*? and he, the cardinals, metropolitans, bishops, 
and people, saluted and kissed one another. And he administered the 
sacrament; they partook, and he then entered the palace. And he held 
a great banquet, and rejoicing without end. And on New Sunday the 
pope held an ordination, and ordained three bishops. And Rabban 
Sauma and his companions saw their use, and partook in the blessed 
festivals with them. 

And when these things were done he besought of the pope leave to 
return ; but he said to him, ‘We would that thou mightest stay with us, 
and thou shouldst be with us, and we would keep thee as the apple of our 
eye.” But Rabban Sauma replied, ‘ I came, O father, on an embassage for 
your service. Had my coming been of my own accord, I should finish in 
your service at the outer door of your palace the days of this my life of 
vanity ; but when I return and show to the kings there the kindnesses 
that ye have wrought for my feebleness, I deem that the Christians will 
have much content. Howbeit I ask of your sanctity that ye bestow upon 
me somewhat of the relics that ye have.’ The pope said, ‘If it were 
our wont to give to any man of these relics, even if they were in myriads 
like mountains, they would come to an end. Howbeit, since thou hast 
come from a far land, we will give thee a little.’ And he gave him of the 
garment of our Lord Christ a small portion, and of the kerchief or covering 
of St. Mary, and small relics of the saints that were there. And he sent to 
Mar Yabhalaha, the catholicus, a crown of his own wearing, of pure gold 
garnished with stones of price; and his ministering vestments of red 
with gold embroidery ; and boots sewed with small pearls, and shoes, anda 
ring from his own finger. He sent, moreover, letters patent conveying the 
authority of patriarch over all the men of the east; and to Rabban 


% §. Croce in Gerusalemme. * The day preceding Easter Sunday. 
* §. Maria Maggiore. *8 The first Sunday after Easter. 
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Sauma he gave letters patent declaring him visitor over all Christians, 
and he blessed him, and he assigned him for the cost of the journey 
fifteen hundred mathkals® of fresh® gold. And to king Arghon he 
sent a present. And he embraced and kissed Rabban Sauma, and 
sent him away; and Rabban Sauma thanked our Lord that he had 
counted him worthy of such blessings.*® 

And he returned over the seas to that place whence he had set out, 
and reached king Arghon in peace, in health of body and soundness of 
mind. And he gave him the letter of salutations, and the presents that 
he had brought from the pope and all the kings of the Franks. And he 
showed with what kindness they received him, and how they gave ear to 
the request that he brought. And he recounted the wonders which he 
had seen, and the royal might. So king Arghon was glad and pleased, and 
thanked him, and said to him, ‘ We have much wearied thee, since thou art 
an old man. Henceforth we suffer thee not to part from us, but will set 
up a church at our royal gate, and thou shalt be ministering therein and 
praying.’ But Rabban Sauma said, ‘ May it be that my lord the king 
will bid Mar Yabhalaha, the catholicus, come and receive the presents 
that were sent him from the pope, and the vestments of service which 
he bestowed on him; and he may be founder of the church which the 
king will set up in his royal gate, and consecrate it.’ These things were 
so done. 

And because it was not our set purpose to repeat and set in order every- 
thing that Rabban Sauma did and what he saw, we have much shortened 
that which he himself wrote in the Persian tongue; and these things 
that are here recorded have been treated at greater or less length ac- 
cording to the aim of our work. 


And so we leave Rabban Sauma, at the close of his long and 
toilsome journey, rejoicing to see again his beloved friend the 
patriarch. The rest of his days were spent in ‘ministering and 
praying,’ first in the church attached to Arghon’s camp, and then, 
as the growing burden of years compelled him to leave the camp, 
in a new and splendid church at Maragha, to the charge of which 
he was appointed by Arghon’s brother and successor Kaikhatu. 
Zealous to the last, he proceeded in 1293 to Baghdad on business 
for the patriarch, but fell ill on the way and died at Baghdad on 
the night of the Sunday after Epiphany 1294, to the sore grief of 
the friend to whom he had so long been bound by the closest ties. 

Norman McLean. 


A LETTER OF WILLIAM PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH. 


Tue following letter was written by Pulteney to Dr. Thomas 
Newton, afterwards bishop of Bristol and dean of St. Paul’s, and the 
portion from ‘In every thing I did’ to ‘oeconomy and Honour ’ 
*4 See note 16. % Lit. ‘red.’ 
6 Happily copies of some at least of the pope’s letters which were carried by Bar 


Sauma have been preserved in the archives of the Vatican. These are given by M. 
Chabot, p. 195 ff. 
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was afterwards published by Bishop Newton in his ‘ Life,’ together 
with extracts from other letters which he had received from him at 
subsequent dates. The original letters were in the possession of the 
late Sir C. T. Newton, K.C.B., and are now in that of the Rev. H. 
Furneaux at Oxford. 


London Aug* 15" 1745. 

Sir,— You need not have made any excuse at the beginning of your 
letter for writing to me: I shall always be glad to hear from you, tho 
I am too- lazy (as you know) to promise a regular correspondence in 
return ; but now and then, whilst I stay in Town, you shall have a letter, 
with such news as I can pick up, provided you allow me to make use of 
Garden’s hand. 

I intended in less than ten days to have gon towards Norfolk, a 
shooting, but the king’s sudden return to us will prevent it. He is 
expected here towards the latter end of the month, and at this time I 
think it right that every body should wait on him at his coming (and I 
am sure I will not be absent on the occasion) to assure him of their Duty, 
fidelity, and affection. We have accounts from Scotland that the Pre- 
tender’s son is actually landed there, at a place called Arrisaig, about 
forty miles N.W. of Fort William. It is said he was brought thither in 
the small fregute which came out from Nantes, with the Elizabeth, 
which meeting w* the Lyon man of war & engaged with it, the 
fregate ran away, with the Pretender on board, and about sixty volunteers 
with him, English, Scotch, and Irish ; but we do not hear as yet of any 
rising in those parts to receive him. Probably the push (if any is to be) 
will not be made in that part of the Island. We are more apprehensive 
of an embarkation said to be carrying on at Ferrol, with six thousand 
land Forces, and nine Spanish men of war; and it is feard that France, 
after having taken Ostend, may send over some of their numerous Forces 
from Flanders, and we know that they have at this time eleven or twelve 
men of war in Brest, Rochford, and other places to protect them. If this 
be true, you see their intention is to light up a flame in several parts of 
the kingdom at once, but possibly all these suggestions of danger may 
arise from the fears only of a timorous Adm—n or perhaps be the 
stratagems of a designing one, to frighten us at any rate into a Peace 
which I am afraid they have long had too much at heart. A little time 
will discover the truth of all this ; but to me, I own, there does appear at 
present ground enough in our Intelligencys, to give us some alarm, and 
put us upon our guard. Vernon will, I hope, soon have in the Channel 
a Squadron of ten or twelve men of war of great strength, and Martin is 
soon to joyn him with his ships; so that then he will be strong enough 
for any force can be brought against him. The Parliament is upon the 
next Prorogation to be put off no further than the 19 of Sept'; so 
that it may be in his Majesty’s power to make it meet then for the dis- 
patch of business, should it be necessary, but if these rumours should 
subside, then it will scarce meet til some time in November. Ostend 
(tho we have had no account from thence these six days) is we fear gon 
by this time, and as the French will, when they have taken Brussels, 
which they may soon do, probably finish with that their career in 
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Flanders, who knows but they may then be desirous of transporting the 
seat of war into this country? God grant they may not. In these cir- 
cumstances and in such a situation, do you think I can have the leisure 
or attention enough to do what you desire me? possibly I may never 
think of doing it, but if ever I should, what you have, on my hints, 
drawn up, together with some few other notes I have taken, will be 
sufficient materials for the purpose. 

In every thing I did, when the change was made, I know I acted 
honestly, I am sure I acted disinterestedly, and if I did not do what the 
world may call wisely, it was the fault of a few friends that betrayd me, 
of the Court that meant to weaken me, and of many others that too hastily 
mistrusted me and turnd their backs upon me. But time (as I always 
thought it would) has cleared up all these Points; and I have the satis- 
faction to imagine that the K— now wishes he had given more into my 
schemes ; the Friends who betrayd me are sensible of and sorry for their 
folly, and they who opposed me (tho some of them have since got Power 
into their own hands) are sensible how mean a figure they make with it, 
and how unequal they are to the Posts they have. Certain it is, that no 
one can be so capable of writing History, as he who has been principally 
concerned in the great transactions; and if ever it should be necessary 
to inform the world (which I believe it will not) of the History of the 
late Change, no one to be sure cun do it, or at least furnish materials for 
doing it, so well as myself, for I may truly say ‘ Pars magna fui,’ and I 
do not apprehend, nor can recollect one single Fact, no not one circum- 
stance in the whole Affair, that it can be necessary to suppress or dis- 
guise. If Avarice, Ambition, or the desire of Power had infiuenc’d me, 
why did I not take (and no one can deny that I might have had) the 
greatest Post in the kingdom? But I contented myself with the honest 
Pride of having subdued the great author of Corruption, retired with a 
Peerage, which I had three times, at different periods of my life, refused, 
and left the Governmt to be conducted by those who had more inclina- 
tion than I had to be concern’d in it. I should have been happy, if I 
could have united an administration capable of carrying on the Govern- 
ment with ability, oeconomy, and Honour. 

What may be the consequence of his Majesty’s return I know not, but 
I think some changes must of necessity be made. Iam sure matters 
cannot be carried on much longer in the unprosperous way they are: I 
think the present M—rs cannot go on with the war: I hope they dare 
not make an Ignominious Peace. All I wish to see is my Country thrive 
better than it has done of late, and whoever contributes to that. shall 
have my praises, my thanks, and my assistance. 

I have insensibly been drawn in to write you a terrible long letter, 
and have scarce left my self room to assure you, what I hope you will 
think the most material part of it, that I am, w'® great truth 

Your most faithful friend and servant 
Baru. 
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THE DESPATCHES OF COLONEL GRAHAM ON THE ITALIAN 
1796-1797 (continued). 


The Battle of Rivoli. 


As was noted at the close of my previous article,' Colonel Graham 
shared in the misfortunes of Marshal Wurmser’s army in its 
retreat from Bassano and Legnago to Mantua, as also in the hard- 
ships of the long siege which followed. On Christmas Day he 
escaped thence, in disguise, by the south side of the town, made 
his way along the rivers Po and Adige, and succeeded in reaching 
General Allvintzy’s headquarters. That general’s forces, which 
had been baffled at Arcola in November, were still in Tyrol and 
Friuli; and Graham, knowing Wurmser’s desperate situation in 
Mantua, now urged immediate action. 

I propose to limit this article to that part of Colonel Graham’s 
despatches which deals with the battle of Rivoli and the Austrian 
movements immediately before and after; and as his journal 
gives in detail events which are referred to also in the despatches 


of 6 and 16 Jan., 1 have judged it unnecessary to give these in 
full. 


No. 31. Trent, 6" Jan’ 1797. 
My Lord,—I had the honour of acquainting your Lordship by my 
note of the 28* ult. from Brondolo of my having escaped from Mantua, 
and of my intention to join Gen! Alvintzy as soon as possible: having 
found him at Padua I represented to him in the strongest manner the 
urgent necessity of resuming his operations for the relief of Mantua as 
soon as possible. I then went to Venice in order to see Mt Drake & to 
know from him if there were any new instructions for me :—from thence 
I despatched my Guide to Marshall Wiirmser with such directions as I 
trust will enable him to elude the Vigilance of the Enemy & with the 
promise of a high reward if he got quickly back to Mantua. I did not 
hesitate to incur this additional expense, knowing under the present 
circumstances, of what consequence it may be that the Marshall should 
be informed of Gen' Alvintzy’s intentions & that he had not heard 
from him for a month: this very serious inconvenience arises from the 
sad system of employing cheap rather than intelligent Spies: and as the 
French have proclaimed in all the Churches that orders are given to the 
Soldiers to fire on all peasants or others approaching the Lake of Mantua, 
the Difficulties & Risks are much increased & of course a pro- 
portional temptation must be held out. I represented this to Alvintzy 
who authorised me to promise 100 sequins from him, on my saying I 
would give as much, besides all travelling expenses: as 50 sequins used 
to be the highest premium any of those employed could ever expect, I am 
confident no exertions will be wanting on the part of this intelligent man 
to get into the Fortress, & if he succeed I shall have a great additional 
satisfaction in having left it, because it may be the means of saving the 
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place: for there are not wanting some who have represented to the 
Marshall that he ought not to delay too long proposing to capitulate ; 
whereas now Allvintzy has requested that he may hold out to the very 
last extremity and at the same time assured him not a moment shall be 
lost in using the utmost efforts for his relief. 

Gen! Allvintzy stated to me that his last mancuvre could scarcely 
have failed had his orders for cooperation been obeyed by the Column 
which went from this Quarter [Trent]: but that to engage in another 
attempt without waiting to supply the severe losses sustained in the last 
hard fought actions would be to sacrifice both the Army & Mantua. 

As in answer I could only represent the real state of the place, I 
dreaded much greater delays, & I was agreeably disappointed on my 
return from Venice, to find that the operations are to begin immediately : 
the Gen! is to go himself with the most considerable Corps from Alla, 
which will be put in motion in two or three days—those from Vicenza 
& Padua begin tomorrow to move on Verona & Legnago: from what 
I have heard I should entertain sanguine hopes of Success if the quality 
of the Troops were better: but with an Army composed almost of 
recruits one cannot be very confident tho’ the total number amounts to 
48,000 men.? 


[Notes follow as to the siege of Mantua and the sorties of 7,28 Oct., 23 Nov., 
when cannonade had been heard, but no information received: the Austrians 
came back reluctantly, for they had hoped to meet Allvintzy.$ 

Col. Graham then regrets that Sir J. Jervis had countermanded the trans- 
ports which he (Jervis) had ordered to embark Hessians at Trieste, as there was 
some other service for them. ] 





2 This total must include the corps of General Provera, which was to move on 
the Brenta and thence to Legnago and Mantua, as also that of Bajalich at Bassano 
and Mitrovsky in the Val Suggana. The chief body, that under Allvintzy, moving 
down the Adige from Trent, numbered 28,022 men. See Capt. Schels’s articles on this 
Rivoli campaign in the Oesterreichische Milit.-Zeitschrift for 1832, vols. iii. and iv. 
Allvintzy’s force was thus composed :— 


Column I. Lusignan “ : ‘ i - 4,556 men 
Il. Liptay . . . 5,065 
Ill. Kdéblés . . x ‘ - 4,138 
IV. Ocskay . * ‘ . ° 3,521 
a len . . a. 7,871 
VI. Vukassevich . : ‘ - 2,871 


Along with the forces of Provera, Bajalich, Mitrovsky, and Loudon the grand tota 
was 49,049; but these were widely scattered. At Rivoli, after the first fights, the 
Austrians cannot have had 28,000. Thiers credits them with ‘at least 40,000.’ 
Schels (loc. cit.) gives an instructive list of the French estimates of their opponents’ 
force. Napoleon (Mémoires, iii. 447), fixed it at 65,000 to 70,000 men. J. G., in his 
Etudes sur la Campagne de 1796-97 (pp. 236-41), gives the numbers accurately ; 
and his account is probably the best tactical study yet penned. He estimates the 
French forces, massed at Rivoli on the morning of the decisive day, at 23,000, of which 
1,500 were horse: they had thirty to forty cannon. As Clausewitz notes (Werke, 
vol. iv.) the lack of cannon on the Austrian side, save those used by Vukassevich 
from the left bank of the Adige, and a few light mountain guns, terribly weakened 
their movements. 

* Captain Schels in the O6csterreichische Milit.-Zeitschrift for 1829, vol. i., 
describes this siege of Mantua in detail. At the end of May 1796 the garrison 
numbéred 13,753 men; it had 255 pieces of cannon, along with 60 field pieces. 
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No. 32. Alla, 16% Jan’ 1797. 

[A recapitulation of the Austrian plans preceding the battle of Rivoli.] 
. . . - L was surprised when I learnt that one-half of the Army with 
the Comm in Chief was designed to pass Monte Baldo. I imagined that 
since the principal attack was determined to be made from this quarter, 
the enemy did not occupy La Corona & Ferrara in force & that a 
small detachment only would be sufficient to be sent that way—for how- 
ever much the General is to be commended for exposing himself to the 
inconveniences of such an undertaking I cannot think that it was 
prudent to adopt a plan which at this season it was more than probable 
a fall of snow might render totally impracticable, especially when the 
success of the plan was acknowledged to depend on the celerity of its 
execution by which the Enemy were to be prevented from carrying their 
force towards Rivoli in time to oppose the Debouché and consequent 
passage of the Artillery &c: the event has shown that though the 
weather was the most favourable possible, clear, calm & moderate 
(what may be termed a mild frost) there was still one day’s delay, which 
was enough for Bona Parté to come with a large reinforcement. Perhaps 
a-small Corps detached to threaten an attack on Ferrara & so to divide 
the Enemies attention, while with the main body & a powerful 
Artillery, a direct attack from the valley of the Adige on the Pass of 
Rivoli was made, would have had a better chance of success—it certainly 
might have been made 48 hours sooner than the other & with the 
great advantage of having the men fresh & well supply’d, instead of 
being exhausted by fatigue & want: the Loss too in case of a Repulse 
could not have extended beyond what was immediately occasioned by the 
fire of the Enemy, and the disgraceful dispersion and surrender of whole 
Battalions would have been avoided. It was unfortunate too that nobody 
at Head Quarters but myself ever had been on the Ground or knew 
anything of the Situation or Communications, except what was known 
very imperfectly from an indifferent plan by which the disposition of 
attack was made. Before they saw the Ravine of Ferrara they under- 
valued its strength, &, afterwards, thought it impossible to be forced by 
an attack in front, which however had succeeded on the 29% of July 
when the enemy were there in still greater force & with cannon which 
they had not now. I suggested (knowing it from the former dispositions) 
the necessity of sending a part of the force by the high summit of 
the Mountain: it was thought too late to alter anything :—but on the 
spot they found it so necessary that a Battalion & some companies of 
Chasseurs were ordered to climb the Rocks in the night, after two days’ 
fatiguing marches. On the 13 I mentioned the Pass of the Bocca de 
Creara, by which some Cavalry might be brought up, assuring them the 
Plain of Rivoli was well adapted for Cavalry—and there is little doubt 
that had the division of Wiirmser’s, sent for in the afternoon of the 14‘, 
been present in the morning in the plain, the Déroute would not have 
happened : indeed the Imperial Infantry is much spoiled by the constant 
accompaniment & protection of Cavalry & Artillery, but though it 
would have been almost impossible to have had cannon, it was not the 
moment to do without either, since it was possible to obtain Cavalry. It 
was at that time thought either impossible or unnecessary: but orders 
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were given to have some ammunition brought up that way. I likewise 
mentioned the possibility of General Ocskay’s Column coming up in the 
night by the Scala della Madonna della Corona, which occasioned another 
order being sent him. 

These circumstances are sufficient to show that there was much dis- 
advantage arising from not having employed & consulted some officers 
who were well acquainted with Monte Baldo & Rivoli. But in my 
opinion by far the greatest error in the Disposition of attack, was sending 
Lusignan’s corps entirely round the Heights, not only to turn the 
Enemies’ left, but in fact to attack the Rear of the Enemies’ Right. It 
was devoting a considerable Corps to destruction in case of failure, as 
there could be no retreat & it was increasing the chance of failure by 
the probability of the want of Co-operation at the proper time, where a 
march of such a length was to be undertaken. . . . I am entirely ignorant 
of the Motives that determined this Mancuvre, which was conducted 
by one of the best & bravest officers in the Army, assisted by a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Etat Général who knew the Country. I presume 
that the Disposition was made under the impression of finding the 
Enemy in much less considerable force, & in the position which on former 
occasions they had occupied, viz. behind the Ravine, which cuts longi- 
tudinally the plain within the low heights, with their Right appuy’d to the 
village & supported by the High Ridge behind it: but it seems un- 
pardonable not to have altered it on seeing the situation of the Ground 
& the Disposition of their Force. Had Lusignan’s Corps merely taken 
part on the westernmost extremity of these elliptical Heights, described 
in the Journal, so as to have been ready to act as occasion required, 
threatening the Enemy’s reserve in the centre, if ever they detached con- 
siderably from it, I will venture to assert that none of the misfortunes 
could have happened & that at least if the Enemy were not completely 
destroyed, the object of the junction of the Corps must have been 
effected. ; 

If I am mistaken in my conjecture of the most probable & reason- 
able motives that led to this determination, I must attribute it to an 
imitation of the bold mancuvres of the French ; but then they seldom 
risk the los8 of so considerable a Corps, well knowing that the Effect of 
alarm can be produced by a few. It must be confessed however that 
they neither collectively nor individually lose their sang-froid readily. 
The position which Bona Parté chose to occupy on the 14, though 
probably the only one that could have prevented our Débouché, certainly 
exposed his army to the risk of entire destruction. His rashness can 
only be accounted for by his confidence in the bravery of his troops & 
their implicit-confidence in him : he therefore treated the Imperial Army 
with sovereign contempt and his good fortune saved him at the critical 
moment. 

I was with General Lipthay‘* on the heights he had carried & 
saw his uneasiness at the chance of a reverse by having his Right turned, 
which was unprotected : he received an order to advance immediately on 
Rivoli: it was fortunately countermanded before it could be executed. 
General Allvintzy himself came soon after upon the heights: instead of 


* Liptai. 
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endeavouring to form a body there and above all to secure the Ridge next 
the Adige, the key of the Pass of Rivoli, He advanced towards the plain 
encouraging the men, who had begun to give way, to advance: he was 
soon left alone & being nearly surrounded was obliged to save himself : 
the men who still stood firm on the Ridge & the Heights, seeing the 
whole suite of the Commander galloping off concluded all was lost & 
took to their heels: this is the only way I can possibly account for the 
most stupid & absurd terror that men were ever seized with: their 
subsequent conduct shows that they are devoid of all moral qualities, 
which indeed their treatment on many occasions is calculated to 
stifle: they are constitutionally hardy, patient, & brave, great physical 
qualities for a soldier :—while well fed & not over-fatigued they will 
obey & follow their Officers: but many of these having lost all sense of 
Military Honor, it is not extraordinary that it should not be found in 
the common Soldier. How different is the French Soldier, whose sense 
of Honor makes him stand sentry bare-footed & without a watch coat 
on Monte Baldo in January... .’ 

[In the rest of the despatch he again refers to the inefficiency of the 
older generals, and quotes Wurmser’s words to him in Mantua. 


‘J’ai écrit 4 |’Empereur de ne me plus Envoyer de Généraux: ils ne valent 
pas le Diable: je ne me fierai plus qu’d’ mes jeunes gens et je les mettrai 4 la 
téte de mes colonnes...’ In this army I have more than once heard it 
loudly & publicly said ‘a quot bon faire de dispositions, quand on est stir 
d avance qu’ elles ne seroient pas exécutées ?’| 


The same spirit of dissatisfaction & dislike to the service prevails—nine 
out of ten almost, say they are determined to quit, many in disgust at 
being neglected in promotion & some from thinking it a disgrace to 
belong to such an Army—in short nothing can be held so low as the 
Imperial service is at present: . . . the universal opinion in the Italian 
army is that interest & intrigue are the only means of preferment & 
that without them no attention is paid to merit. General Mack is 
constantly quoted as a striking example of the neglect of transcendent 
abilities & merit, & M* Thugfd (sic) is accused of having sacrificed 
to his resentment against him 50,000 men & the Emperor’s dearest 
Interests by occasioning the incalculable Losses of this Campaign from 
his obstinacy in not employing the only man capable of restoring the 
Confidence of the Army & of directing its operations with success. . . . 


He then in a postscript adds— 


I must not omit to mention a circumstance much talked of & well 
calculated to relax the Discipline & increase the Disgust of the Army: 
by directions from Vienna, General Allvintzy gave out in orders before 
the commencement of his former operations in November, that the most 
immediate & severe punishment would follow every breach of Duty, 
whatever the Rank of the Delinquent might be: & that distinguish’d 
behaviour would be instantly rewarded in the most exemplary way—there 
were glaring instances of both—the Expedition failed—the threats & 
promises have been equally forgotten. 


There then follows Colonel Graham’s journal, which is here printed 
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nearly in full, the subsidiary operations only being omitted. For 
the strength of the six attacking columns see above, p. 322, note 2. 


Journal of the operations of the principal Corps (consisting of 29 
Battalions, besides light Troops, ¢ 16 Squadrons) commanded by 
L' Gen! Quosdanowich & acting under the immediate inspection 
of Gen! Allvintzy, Comm’ in Chief of the Imperial Army in the 
Venetian State & the Tyrol, intended to attempt the relief of 
Mantua. 


This Corps is divided into 6 Columns—the 1* of 5 Battalions under 
the command of Colonel Lusignan, & the 2°¢ & 3°, each of 4 Battalions, 
under the command of Major Generals Lipthay and Kébles, form the 
right wing & are tc attack the Enemy’s post on Monte Baldo:—the 4%, 
consisting of 4 Battalions commanded by M. General Ocskay—the 5* of 
9 Batialions & 14 Squadrons commanded by M.G. Prince Reuss, & 
the 6 of 2 Battalions 2 Squadrons & the Artillery, form the Left Wing 
& follow the Valley of the Adige & will cooperate in the attack of Rivoli 
on the 13* (sic). 


[Jan’ 10. Head Quarters at Brentonico. 

Jan. 11. Advance southwards described. 1* & 2" columns scaling Monte 
Baldo ‘ the Comm in Chief passed the night on the snow in the open air:’ the 
3" column halted at Belluno on the right bank of the Adige: the 4° 5" & 6" 
columns proceeded from Alla by the great road on the left of the Adige. | 


Jan’ 12%, General Lipthay’s advanced guard, consisting of Chasseurs 
& one Battalion, was attacked on the heights beyond the Defiles of Aqua 
Negre, but repulsed the enemy with loss beyond the Ravine of Ferrara: 
the 8™ Column marched by the Ravine of Belluno & joined the 2™4, 
but the General thought it imprudent to attempt to force the Enemie’s 
formidable position without the assistance of the 1** column of which 
there was no report since the morning: the night was spent with much 
anxiety on that account. 

Head Quarters on the side of the Ravine opposite to Ferrara: the 
4t» Column which was to have proceeded by the Right Bank of the Adige 
was ordered to march in the night from Belluno to assist in the attack 
of thé ravme & a Battalion of ....° with Chasseurs was ordered 
to turn the Enemie’s left in the night by gaining the rocky summit of the 
Ridge above the Ravine. 

18» Jan’. 5 o’clock a.m. The enemy abandoned their position behind 
the Ravine (probably in consequence of hearing of Colonel Lusignan’s 
march) but as this could not be positively ascertained till daybreak it was 
impossible to overtake them: tlte 4% Column did not arrive, the order 
having been miswnderstood:—the 2° & 8 columns were put in 
motion & separated at La Corona: the 2.4 marched by the Caprino 
Road on the Right of the Ravine, which begins near La Corona & 
which runs southward parallel to the Adige into the plain of Rivoli: 
the 3™ followed the top of the Ridge bounding the Valley of the Adige: 
this Ridge has a steep & rocky slope (much covered with wood) 
westwards towards the above mentioned Ravine, & in general a 
more gradual one southward towards Rivoli, where it runs out, but in 


5 Illegible. 
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several places this slope is interrupted by chasms of the Rock: towards 
the East it is almost a perpendicular Rock between which & the Adige 
there is a narrow plain which terminates at Rivoli by a bend of the River. 
The waters of several rivulets falling into the Adige at this bend form a 
Ravine in front of the Village of Rivoli & the high rocky Ridge, bound- 
ing the River, immediately rises again behind it.—At the extremity of 
these ridges & on each side of the Ravine there were strong batteries 
& Redoubts commanding the great Road on the left bank of the River 
& the narrow access from the plain on the right bank by which the 
5% Column was to attack.—The Enemy occupied a position in front of 
Rivoli in very considerable force under the command of Gen! Joubert: 
their right was appuy’d on the above mentioned Ridge (near St. Mark’s 
Chapel) about a mile from its southern extremity, having one of those 
chasms in front, & they had a strong advanced guard posted in a 
wood which extended northward to another more considerable Gap & 
which formed a kind of Ravine, running westward into the principal 
Ravine. Their centre & left occupied a chain of broken & woody 
heights which begin on the right bank of the rivulet that rises near La 
Corona & which extends westward into the plain nearly at right angles 
to the ridge & opposite to St. Mark’s Chapel: these heights afterwards 
take a Southern & then an Eastern Direction, returning towards the 
high Ridge behind Rivoli. In the centre of the plain within these heights 
they had a strong reserve of Infantry with a small body of Cavalry & 
some pieces of Cannon.—The day was far spent before any report came 
from the 1** Column, & the 4 not having arrived the attack was 
necessarily postponed: the 2.¢ column was posted at the foot of the 
mountain between Caprino & Bassan : the 8™ on the Ridge of the Adige, 
its advanced guard skirmished with the Enemy & established itself 
as above mentioned between the Gaps of the Ridge. Colonel Lusignan 
had met with incredible difficulties that had retarded his march but he 
had completely defeated a detachment of the Enemy sent against him 
& he arrived late at Caprino. Another order was sent to Gen' Ocskay 
to bring the 4** Column up by the Scala della Madonna della Corona in 
the right. 

Head Quarters at Bassan, a small village at the foot of the mountain, 
in front of which there are two or three other small villages & several 
large Houses, walled Gardens, & Vineyards, occupying the broken 
ground between the Enemies position & ours. 

14% Jan. The 4 column arrived & was posted to the left of 
Bassan communicating across the Ravine with the 3™': the 5‘ Column 
crossed the Adigeon a Bridge established near Peri & advanced as far 
as they could venture, while the Enemy occupied the Ridge. The 6” 
advanced on the left beyond Dolce to cannonade the enemie’s Batteries at 
Rivoli. As the 1% column was ordered to make a detour of the above 
described low Heights so as to turn entirely the enemie’s Left and to 
make a direct attack on the village of Rivoli & the high Ridge behind 
it, the general attack would have been postponed proportionately: but 
the Enemy reinforced by General Masséna’s Division & commanded by 
General Bonaparte who arrived in the night, attacked the advanced posts 
of the 3™' column in the wood in front of their Right: and these being 
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supported the action became general on the Ridge about Daybreak, and 
the Enemy advancing in great force, the 4° column was soon after 
likewise engaged: for some time the 3° column was driven from the 
wood & the Enemy planted a Standard on the Rocky summit of the 
Gap which bounded the wood on the north side: but after maintaining 
that situation with much obstinacy they were forced to abandon it, as 
well as the villages in front of the 4** Column: about 9 o’clock a.m. 
General Lipthay with the 2°* column having made a vigorous attack on 
the Enemie’s left & Centre, they were entirely driven from the Low 
Heights with the Loss of 2 pieces of Cannon: & soon after, their Right, 
being in danger of being cut off, precipitately retreated from the Ridge of 
the Adige.© This was the favourable moment when the 5‘ Column 
protected by the Artillery of the 6, which forced the Enemy to with- 
draw theirs from their batteries, was to begin the attack on Rivoli; but 
before it could advance to the Pass, our hopes of complete success were 
blasted in a moment: the men especially of the 3" & 4 columns, 
who had fought for near 5 hours with distinguished bravery, were much 
dispersed by the nature of the Ground; and, not having been collected 
& formed on the Heights and on the extremity of the Ridge, eagerly 
pursued the Enemy through some small woody enclosures into the Plain, 
where the foremost were attacked by a few Horsemen: these returning 
& calling out. French Cavalry, a sudden panick spread like wildfire : 
no effort of their Officers nor of the Commander in Chief, who used every 
exertion & exposed himself much, had the smallest effect in rallying 
them: they fled in the utmost disorder & it was in vain to assure them 
that they were not pursued: fortunately the Enemy durst not follow 
beyond their position on the Low Heights (except with a few Tirailleurs) 
which they immediately regained, as well as the extremity of the Ridge 
and the Redoubts at the Pass of Rivoli.’ 

Major General Prince Reuss observing the Ridge cleared of the Enemy 
& ignorant of this reverse of fortune, had ordered the advanced Guard 
of his Column, consisting of 6 Squadrons & one Battalion, to advance : 
the Cavalry, though exposed to the fire from the Redoubts on each side 
of the pass, effected their Debouché & the Redoubts were stormed & 
carried by the infantry. But disappointed of the support expected from 
the left wing of the Army, they were soon overpowered by numbers & 
thrown back with loss on their Column.—In the afternoon we had the 
sad additional mortification to see the brave Colonel Lusignan maintain 
an unequal conflict against the whole of the French Army: no report is 
come from him & there is every reason to suppose that his Corps is 

® Koch (Mémoires de Masséna) notes how swiftly and suddenly this attack was made 
ander cover of the hollow or ravine of the Tasso stream, on the French left. The 
best plans of the battle field are those given by Clausewitz, by ‘J. G.,’ and by Alison. 

7 As far as I know no account of the battle (certainly not those of Schels and 
Clausewitz) has ever explained so clearly and forcibly as this of Colonel Graham the 
immediate cause of the Austrian disaster. The panic yielded to the French the very 
ground which was needed for the Austrian 5th column whereon to debouch. That 
advance, in any case a most difficult one up the steep spiral ascent from Osteria to 
the plateau of Rivoli, was now exposed to an attack on both flanks as the front ranks 
struggled up the slope. Its success depended on the success of Liptai’s attack and on 


the important diversion effected by Lusignan: but the latter was delayed by natural 
obstacles and Liptai’s advance was checked by the panic. 
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destroyed: 2 Battalions & 2 squadrons of the 5 column were sent 
for & came up by the pass of Bocca de Creara ; the Commander in Chief 
spent the early part of the night on the Ridge of the Adige, but having 
determined not to retreat to la Corona, which he was advised to do in order 
to give time to assemble & form the Battalions, he returned to Bassan. 

15% Jan’. At 5 o’clock a.m. the Enemy attacked on the Ridge & 
soon regained possession of it as far as St Mark’s Chapel & after day- 
break, pushing on through the wood, they established themselves on the 
high point of the Gap, where, as well as in the Valley, an action continued 
for some time; but as the Battalions were still dispersed & mixed & 
the men exhausted with hunger & fatigue, and as it was evident from 
the summit of the Ridge that the Enemy were making progress every- 
where, a determination to retreat was taken, when it was no longer 
possible to do it without Disorder: orders were sent to Major Generals 
Lipthay & Ocskay to retreat & take post at la Corona, while Major 
General Kébles was to defend the Ridge as long as possible: the General 
himself retreated by the Bocca of Creara & had scarcely got down 
before the Enemy were in possession of the Pass, a proof that the 
3"! Column was soon forced: in consequence we were exposed for some 
time to their Tirailleurs who fired from the summit of the Rocks & 
who with shouts of contempt & with stones, drove our men like a flock 
of sheep along the narrow plain towards Belluno: many of General 
Kobles’s column have been surrounded : the remainder escaped by passes 
of the Rocks. No reports are come from the 2. & 4 columns so 
that the extent of the loss of this disgraceful day is not known. 


No. 33. Head Quarters, Avio, 17 Jan. 1797. 


My Lord,—In addition to the contents of the journal & Dispatch 
which I had the honour of addressing to your Lordship yesterday, I have 
only now to add that Col. Lusignan’s whole Corps is cut off and that thc 
Loss of the others in prisoners, particularly on the 15, is very con- 
siderable—what aggravates, if possible, these misfortunes is the intelli- 
gence of Gen! Provera’s success, who by the last accounts was at 
Castellara within ten miles of Mantua. I understand that in consequence 
of this it has been determined in a Council of War held to day to make 
some movement across the Mountains towards Verona in hopes of drawing 
the Enemies attention from Mantua. But as great part of the Army 
must be left to guard the Country, I see no prospect of advantage from 
this. I do not say however that, considering the total discouragement of 
the Troops on the 15", an attack on Rivoli would be a prudent attempt 
—but it is the only one that would be likely to save Mantua, now become 
an object of still greater interest by the addition of 10,000 or 12,000 men 
that may have joined the Garrison: if they could save themselves 
across the Po & join the Pope’s troops, destroying as much as possible 
the works &c at Mantua, they might still be useful—for if, by this 

.* is not prevented from setting on foot a Large Army in Italy 
early in the summer, the French might probably be driven from Mantua 
much sooner than is imagined. A flotilla on the Lago di Garda, which 
would most materially facilitate the Débouché from the Tyrol, & which 

8 Words illegible. 
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might afterwards be conveyed by the Mincio to the Lake of Mantua, 
would be of infinite service. But to give vigour & effect to such 
operations, a Corps of British sailors with a few enterprising Officers, 
such as are almost all ours of the Navy, would be essentially necessary : 
having thought much on this subject I throw out the Idea now, as in my 
mind Mantua is lost at present. 
I have the honour to be with the greatest respect 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant 
THomas GRAHAM. 


[P.S.]—I send my servant w*" these despatches by the way of Venice 
in case Mr Drake sh* have any to send & I leave them open for his & 
Sir Morton Eden’s perusal. 


No. 34, Rovoredo, Jan. 19, 1797. 

[He states that the losses in their flight were much greater than he had 
imagined: probably they were between 14,000 and 15,000 men. Added to this 
was the ‘surrender of Gen' Provera’s corps of about 8,000 men.’ He begs to 
be allowed to return to England, as his services are no longer of any use. | 

Rovoredo. 

[He encloses a letter from General Allvintzy begging that a body of 2,200 

Hessian troops near Venice may be sent as soon as possible. | 


Nos. 35, 36. 


[He reports from Conegliano the further advance of the French up the Adige 


to the position of Lavis. He recommends that a British naval force be sent 
to the Adriatic. | 


No. 37. 


[From Udine, 27 Feb. 1797, he reports the approach of the archduke Charles 
and the retirement of the French for concentration. | 


No. 38. Head Quarters of H.R.H. the Archduke Charles, Udine, 
14‘ March, 1797. 

My Lord,—H.R.H. the Archduke Charles arriv’4 here on the 4 Inst* 
to take the command of the Army. 
From what I can learn there are many other instances now of a 
continuance of the same system with regard to promotion & (Economy 
that has hitherto occasion’d such misfortunes in this Army: to restore 
its spirit & discipline would have requir’d placing the most unlimited 
powers in the hands of the Commander in Chief & I thought that the 
nomination of the Emperor’s Brother evinc’d an intention of the only 
change of system which in my opinion crn, without a vast superiority of 
numbers, put this Army on a footing of equality with that of the Enemy’s, 
where Bona Parté is absolute Dictator.—But this is far from being the 
case—there is considerable promotion indeed of some of the higher 
Ranks, which has brought forward some who never will gain the confidence 
of the Army: while many, almost all, of the distinguish’d officers of 
lower rank remain unnoticed—because this Army has been unfortunate ; 
and because it is pretended that the Regimental promotion depends on 
the proprietors of the Regiments: thus the discontent remains, which 
makes many officers be absent under pretence of sickness & numbers 
of vacancies continue unfill’d up in the Battalions. I have formerly, I 
believe, said that the Difference of the number of French & Austrian 
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Officers, in proportion to the men, is of itself sufficient to account for all 
the Defeats of the latter in such a country as this: this is a daily sub- 
ject of conversation here with those most in the ArchDuke’s confidence, 
but they look on the evil as irremediable on account of the obstinacy 
with which the old system is adher’d to at Vienna. I most anxiously 
wish that all my apprehensions may prove Groundless: but it is impossi- 
ble for me to judge favourably of the commencement of this campaign : 
& I think it a subject of great regret that the ArchDuke’s reputation 
(all that we have to give a spring to this dejected army) should be expos’d 
to so much risk, on the first outset against so fortunate a General as 
Bona Parté—the occasion urg’d the most active & decided Exertions of 
every kind... . 


With troops so dispirited even the archduke Charles could 
do little in the strong defensive positions of the Carnic and 
Noric Alps. Colonel Graham notes later on that the army is 
‘mouldering away,’ and that the Croats especially are deserting 
at every possible opportunity. He himself longed to be back with 
his own beloved 90th; and he must have taken to heart many 
lessons which were to be of the highest importance in the Penin- 
sular campaigns waged against the foes whose daring and resource 
he so highly esteemed in 1796-7. J. Hottanp Rose. — 


HEREDITARY INSANITY IN HISTORY. 


In our notice of Professor Lorenz’s ‘Genealogie’ we stated that 
we proposed on a future occasion to discuss the author’s treatment 
of certain cases of hereditary insanity.'_ We now proceed to carry 
out our engagement, but we must make a preliminary observation. 
As we must select those cases on which we differ from the author, 
our remarks will necessarily assume a hostile appearance, but we 
would not have our readers suppose that the judgment which 
we shall here pass is to be extended to the whole work. The parts 
which we shall criticise constitute but a small, and probably in the 
estimation of the writer a somewhat unimportant, portion of the 
entire compilation. Having made this reservation, we shall deal 
freely with the matter. 

In his treatment of the subject we notice that the professor is 
too ready to assume that any given case of insanity must be 
hereditary, and that he does not make sufficient allowance for 
cases of spontaneous appearance. We find that in some instances 
he attaches little, in others great, importance to drunkenness as a 
test of insanity. He seems to us also to act as the advocate of 
some families and the opponent of others. In conclusion, we 
regret to see that he has adopted the view that marriages between 
near relations do not produce pernicious effects. 


' EneutsH Historica, Review, July 1898. 
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We propose to examine four of the cases which he gives, and, 
as three of them are closely connected with Joanna of Castile, 
we will begin with that of George III, which is perfectly in- 
dependent. The professor assumes, perhaps too hastily, that 
the king’s infirmity was derived from his ancestors. He then 
travels up the direct male line until he can find some one who 
presents some mental peculiarity. He finds that William the 
younger, the great-grandfather of George I, at_the end of his days 
was mentally incapable of managing the affairs of the state. He 
has now found the secret, and he considers this to be a proof of 
pathological atavism of the most extraordinary kind. We should 
think so, too, if we could believe one word of it, but we do not. 
William was probably the most enlightened and vigorous prince 
of the House of Brunswick. His life was one of continual mental 
and bodily activity. By his Danish wife he was the father of 
fifteen healthy children, all of whom grew up, and many attained 
a great age. Now if his mind was affected, he must either have 
inherited his infirmity or it must be ascribed to decay of age, 
hastened probably by over-exertion. But Dr. Lorenz does not, and 
probably could not, afford us any clue to facilitate our research. 
The Brunswick family was very prolific and healthy, and we cannot 
believe that any former member of it transmitted any taint to 
William the younger. We must infer then that the weakness of 
William was not inherited, but was purely personal; and, as he 
continued to govern long after the birth of his son George, the 
ancestor of our kings, he cannot in any way have contributed to 
the insanity of George III. 

If the professor insists on finding the cause of the insanity of 
George III in the list of his progenitors, we recommend him to 
trace back the maternal ancestors of Caroline, the queen of 
George II, and the paternal ancestors of Augusta, the princess of 
Wales. He will then find himself in the midst of the Ernestine 
Saxons, among whom he has already discovered traces of 
inherited insanity. If he succeed on the side of Caroline, he will 
at the same time be able to account for the madness of 
Christian VII of Denmark. 


No case has ever attracted so much attention as that of Joanna 
of Castile, and in recent times, besides our author, M. Déjerine and 
Dr. Ireland have discussed the question. Since the refutation of 
Bergenroth in the Edinburgh Review, probably no one will doubt 
that Joanna was insane and that she inherited her infirmity. The 
question to solve is, From whom did her insanity come ? 

In order to enable the reader to form a judgment on the 
matter, we have drawn up a genealogical table of Joanna’s 
ancestors back to the time of Alfonso XI. 
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Table to show the descent of Joanna. 
(Portugal and (Portugal) 
England) 
Alfonso XI of Castile Peter the Cruel 
| 


. | 


ema | 
Peter the Cruel Henry I Sancho = Beatrix 
| 


(Aragon) 
| Peter the Cruel 
| 


Blanche = John of Gaunt = Constantia John I= Eleonor 
Philippa : 
| | { 
John Catherine = Henry III Ferdinand = Eleonor 


| | 
Isabella of Portugal = John II = Mary John 


| 
Henry IV 


Isabella —_—_—_———Ferdinand 


Joanna. 


Genealogy of Peter the Cruel of Castile. 


—Sancho IV 
—Ferdinand IV—__ 


—Marie de Molina 
—Alfonso XI——— 


;—Dionysius of Portugal 
—Constantia — —| 


— Cruel—, —Isabella of Aragon 


,—Dionysius of Portugal 
—Alfonso IV— -| 
‘'—Mary of 


'—Isabella of Aragon 
Portugal— 


,—Sancho IV 
— Beatrix of Castile—! 


—Marie de Molina 
N.B.—It appears from this table that Peter had only four ancestors in the third 
degree instead of eight. Earlier marriages between near relations had also taken 
place. All the persons mentioned in this genealogy were descended from Alfonso VII, 
and all except Isabella of Aragon from Berengaria, daughter of Alfonso VIII. 


In the middle of the fourteenth century three Peters reigned in the 
Peninsula, all called ‘ Cruel,’ all deserving the title, and all branded, 
though in different degrees, as insane by the verdict of history. 
Of these, by far the worst was Peter of Castile. He was the child 
of double first cousins, and in public and private life was as mad 
as Caligula, so that, as Roderic Santius tells us, people thought 
him bewitched. He had two half-brothers, Henry of Transtamare 
and Sancho, who, though not so mad as Peter, cannot be looked 
upon as sane. Henry had strong passions in a small body, and 
he murdered his brother Peter with his own hand. Sancho has 
been described as weak in mind and infirm in body. These were 
all ancestors of Joanna. 

It is impossible to read the history of Peter of Portugal and his 
son Ferdinand without seeing that they were both of them mad, 
and their madness was probably produced by a succession of close 
marriages. After the first king, Alfonso Henriquez, all the kings 
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who come in the direct line down to Peter the Cruel married 
relatives from the Peninsula. Two married princesses of Aragon, 
and four (including Peter) married princesses of Castile. 

Peter of Aragon was also insane, though not to the same 
extent, and his insanity must be accounted for in a different way. 

Both these Peters were also ancestors of Joanna. By a 
succession of intermarriages the blood of all these princes became 
mixed, and the family, especially in the Castilian branch, rapidly 
degenerated. The life of John II was a perpetual childhood, and 
the son that he had by his first cousin, Mary, was the bodily and 
mentally incompetent Henry IV. It will be seen by the table that 
Ferdinand the Catholic had in his veins the blood of Henry of 
Transtamare and of his brother Sancho, of Peter the Cruel of 
Aragon and Peter the Cruel of Portugal.. Isabella contributed 
that of Peter the Cruel of Castile, of Henry of Transtamare, and 
of Peter the Cruel of Aragon. By the marriage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella all these tainted streams were united and came like 
a torrent on the head of Joanna. For several generations almost 
the only untainted blood in the family, with the exception of that 
of the maternal ancestors of Ferdinand, was that derived from 
John of Portugal and his wife Philippa of Lancaster. 

We must now inquire how Dr. Lorenz accounts for the insanity 
of Joanna. In a most extraordinary way, without any investigation, 
he starts with his conclusion, that John of Gaunt was the cause of 
all the evil. What made him think so we cannot imagine. We 
can only suppose that he thought that, as our Henry VI was mad, his 
great-grandfather, John, must have been mad too. But Henry did 
not derive his insanity from his Lancastrian blood, but through his 
mother, Catherine of France, who was born many years after her 
father, Charles VI, went out of his mind. Having settled this point 
the professor travels in a straight line, seeing nothing on the right or 
the left, and apparently knowing nothing of the really mad 
ancestors of Joanna. He does not offer one tittle of evidence to 
prove the insanity of John. He merely informs us that the 
Spaniards thought that his daughters drank too much. Now 
he has frequently told us that drunkenness is of little value 
as a test in tracing insanity, and in this case the charge was 
most probably untrue with reference to Philippa, and with regard 
to Catherine it was quite unnecessary, as she was the granddaughter 
of the mad Peter the Cruel of Castile. He also tells us that 
Isabella of Portugal, grandmother of Joanna, was weak in her head 
at the end of her life. It is probable that the infirmity of Isabella 
was not hereditary, and even if were it is more likely that it was 
derived from some other ancestor than from Philippa, who was per- 
feetly sane. Our own opinion is that the principal seat of the evil 
was i Peter the Cruel, and that, as his granddaughter married into 
the Castilian family, the evil was intensified, and still further in- 
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creased by marriage between near relations descended from tainted 
ancestors. 

If Dr. Lorenz can prove that John of Gaunt was mad, we can 
tell him how he may lighten his labours. All the reigning houses 
in Europe are descended from the duke of Lancaster, so that 
whenever he meets with a case of insanity in a royal family he can 
at once point to John as the source of the evil. He will thus be 
enabled to account for the insanity of the kings of Bavaria, and he 
will then be provided with a proof of a case of pathological atavism 
almost as remarkable as the one he fancies he has found in the 
house of Brunswick. 

The case of Don Carlos is very remarkable. If ever a man 
before his birth was predestined to be mad, he was the man. He 
was the child of double first cousins. He had only four instead of 
eight ancestors in the third, and only six instead of sixteen in the 
fourth degree. His parents, grand-parents, and great-grand-parents 
were all, except Emanuel and Philip, descended from Ferdinand 
and Isabella, through whom, jointly or separately, the insanity of 
the Castilian family was transmitted to the Habsburgers. His 
case, in one respect, was worse than that of Peter the Cruel. 
We cannot therefore see what good purpose can be served by the 
attempt made by Dr. Lorenz to find extenuating circumstances. 
Yet we are seriously informed that the case would not have been 
so bad had not Carlos in his youth had a fall, and had the Spanish 
physicians possessed more skill. 

The case of John William, the mad duke of Cleves, does not 
present much difficulty. His mother was granddaughter of 
Joanna, and daughter of Ferdinand I., and we agree with Dr. 
Ireland that traces of Joanna’s insanity are to be found in the 
Austrian branch of the house of Habsburg. But Dr. Lorenz 
wishes to transfer part at least of the blame to the father, William, 
who was brother of our Queen Anne of Cleves. William changed 
his religion several times, and appears to have become confused, 
and finally incapable; but his son, John William, was born many 
years before. The professor suggests also that William was not 
moderate in his mode of life. Now we do not believe that he 
transmitted any of these peculiarities to his son, whose insanity is 
fully accounted for on the mother’s side, without the necessity of 
hunting up doubtful cases in the paternal line. 

There are other cases in which we might not altogether agree 
with Dr. Lorenz, but we have written enough to show the danger to 
which the genealogist is exposed in tracing the course of insanity, 
and it is clear that this danger is greatest if the inquirer has 
already adopted strong views on the subject. He will then be liable 
to accept, without sufficient examination, everything which confirms 
his own opinion, and to devote all his critical powers to explaining 
away everything which points in the opposite direction, X. 








Reviews of Books 


The Emperor Hadrian: A Picture of the Greco-Roman World in his 
time. By Ferpinanp Grecorovius. Translated by Mary E. 
Rosinson. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1898.) 


Tis work on Hadrian and his times, from the hand of the lately deceased 
historian whose name we generally associate with studies of the middle ages, 
may be regarded as a return to a first love, since the author wrote a book of 
similar title and scope which was published in 1851. The early attrac- 
tion and ‘the later completion are alike seasonable. Every beginner in 
the study of history and antiquities, in Italy, in Greece, or even in 
Britain, must needs be impressed with a sense of the ubiquity and ver- 
satility of this emperor, whose characteristics are so strongly marked, 
and about whom so much can be known; who, nevertheless, remains an 
enigma to posterity as regards his real disposition, his motives and policy, 
and the extent of his influence on his age. And since the middle of this 
century, not only has a wealth of material come to light, to illustrate this 
interesting personality, but the progress made in historical studies, such 
as comparative jurisprudence and comparative art, has enabled his- 
torians who, like Gregorovius, have kept up with the main line of pro- 
gress, retaining the while their youthful vigour, to grapple with the 
problems of the cosmopolitan, intellectual, and artistic—yet not very 
originative—society in which Hadrian lived and moved, and of which he 
may be taken as a fairly representative exponent. 

The chief difficulty with any history of a man and his times is to 
correlate the two subjects so as to secure unity of treatment and the im- 
pression of an harmonious whole. Gregorovius increases the difficulty 
by dividing the book into two parts, the first of which narrates the life 
of the emperor, his journeys, his political and other acts, the Jewish 
war, the arrangements for the succession, his sickness and his death. 
The next part treats of the empire during this period, the government, 
the moral and intellectual state of society, and the artistic movements of 
the time. The chapters treating of the sophists and of the mystics of 
this age will have the interest of novelty to many English readers. No 
one department of life described was quite strange to the cosmopolitan 
imperial dilettante round whom the whole is grouped, so that, though we 
have the emperor’s death in the middle of the book, we hardly feel that 
the hero has disappeared during the third act. At the same time, there 
is a certain feeling of overweight necessitated by the hanging together of 
so much on one thin chain. Would it not have been possible to make 
Hadrian more evidently and artistically the centre of the group? Pro- 
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fessor Pelham, in his preface, complains that Gregorovius has not found 
‘the clue to Hadrian’s policy as ruler of the empire,’ ‘ the conception of 
the empire as a single, well-compacted state, internally homogeneous, 
and standing out in clear relief against surrounding barbarism.’ This 
seems, perhaps, hardly a deserved censure, since Gregorovius himself 
says (p. 46) that ‘Hadrian was the first to look upon the empire as a 
whole, and upon all its parts as equal among themselves, equal even to 
Rome.’ But the fact that the criticism could be made by so competent 
a judge shows that the author does not give us a clear and consistent 
idea of Hadrian’s political objects, and possibly a similar remark might 
be made with regard to his treatment of Hadrian as patron and critic of 
literature and art. 

Considering the scope and character of the work, it is no matter for 
regret that the author has left unanswered many of the questions 
which puzzle historians as to the actions and character of Hadrian. He 
does not attempt to determine with accuracy the chronology of his 
journeys, and he shows how insufficient the numismatic and other evi-+ 
dence is for any such determination. The apparent ferocity of Hadrian’s 
later years, as compared with his general reputation for humanity and 
clemency, he ascribes to ‘morbid derangement.’ Considering his slight 
estimate of Dio Cassius as an authority, Gregorovius seems in-two or 
three cases to take him too seriously, as where Dio accounts for Nero’s 
refusal to visit Athens by fear of the Erinyes, where he accuses the 
rebellious Jews of cannibalism, and where he makes the statement—with 
regard to which the apparently conflicting evidence of coins and 
inscriptions has left some good scholars in uncertainty—that the sons of 
Antoninus Pius were dead before their father adopted L. Verus and 
M. Aurelius. Again, even in a popular book, we should have expected 
from this author fewer instances of loose or careless expression. There 
is no reason for us to call Roman proconsuls satraps because Dio Cassius 
does so. ‘Good luck to Augustus’ is not a satisfactory translation of 
Felicitati Aug. ‘The extinction of Hellenism under Justinian’ has a 
rhetorical ring. The building of the Northumbrian Wall is taken with- 
ott question as an abandonment of Caledonia. The assumption by 
Hadrian of the attributes of various deities is taken to imply an identifi- 
cation of himself with those deities, and on p. 868 a passage from 
Pausanias is quoted as toa statue of Hadrian in the Stoa Basileios as 
Zeus Eleutherios, where, at least in some versions, we have the statement 
that Pausanias saw a statue of Hadrian and one of Zeus Eleutherios. A 
very surprising statement, which can hardly be a mere blunder, is that 
(p. 179) ‘the tribunicia potestas gave him [Verus] the imperium pro- 
consulare outside the city.’ In the chapter on the Christian Apologists, 
the author follows Renan in rejecting the Mekhitarist edition of ‘The 
Apology of Aristides.’ The publication of Mr. Rendel Harris’s edition 
and introduction came, however, after that of the book before us, though 
several years before the translation. 

We cannot altogether congratulate the translator on her work. In 
general, the style is smooth and easy, but some sentences are hopelessly 
obscure and others give a wrong impression of the original. Thus she 
totally misses the force of the comparison (p. 849) between the respec- 
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tive fortunes of Greek sophistry and Greek art; the passage about 
Hadrian’s buildings at Eleusis—a subject especially requiring clearness— 
is very confused ; and the description of the city of Athens as a ‘ charming 
pastoral scene ’ is even less appropriate than the zawbervolle Idylle of the 
original. Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, the book is one to be read and 
enjoyed, whether in German or in English. Those who have studied the 
politics, art, and thought of the period may not find much in it that is new, 
but they must needs feel a revived interest in a man and a time peculiarly 
attractive to modern readers. Primarily it is designed for a public that 
is commonly supposed to be more numerous in England than in 
Germany, of persons who take an intelligent interest in historical studies 
without having acquired the habits of historical specialists. Such 
readers, and all who make acquaintance with Hadrian and his times 
through this work, will feel that they have been admitted into a rich field 
for thought and investigation; while in the copious bibliography at the 
end they will find further means for satisfying, or perhaps for heightening, 
their curiosity. ALICE GARDNER, 


La Situation Religieuse de V Afrique Romaine depuis la fin du IV* siécle 
jusqu’a Vinvasion des Vandales. Par F. Ferr&re. (Paris: Librairie 
Félix Alean. 1897.) 


In this book M. Ferrére aspires to emulate in the ecclesiastical sphere the 
excellent work which has been done by so many of his countrymen for 
the civil and military history of Roman Africa. It is to be regretted that, 
by stopping short at the arrival of the Vandals, he has left the picture 
incomplete, just as he tells us nothing about the origins of Christianity in 
the African provinces. His interest is in the doctrinal struggles which 
continued almost without interruption from the State recognition of 
Christianity to the end of the Roman dominion. After some introductory 
sections which describe the ecclesiastical constitution and general condition 
of the African church at the end of the fourth century, the conflicts with 
the Donatists, Manichaeans, Pelagians, and Arians, especially the first, are 
treated at considerable length. It is true that there is little that is new 
to be said on these subjects. The authorities are limited in number, and 
they are wéll known to students of ecclesiastical history. M. Ferrére, 
however, may be said to have produced a readable and correct, if rather 
prolix, narrative of the events. On the other hand, the workmanship of 
the book does not appear to us to be up to the standard which has been 
established by the best French scholars. The notes and references are 
often not a bad test of what may be called the scientific outfit of an historical 
writer. In the present case such an examination reveals a number of 
deficiencies which rather shake our confidence in the author. For instance 
he constantly refers to authorities merely by name, without giving a 
reference. His practice, again, of quoting authorities at second hand is 
far too common, and shows either a scrupulousness bordering on affecta- 
tion or a lack of acquaintance with the original. Thus—to take an 
instance at random—when relating the well-known anecdote about the 
knowledge of Latin possessed by the Emperor Severus, it was quite un- 
necessary to refer to Spartianus as quoted in the ‘ Staatsverwaltung’ 
(p. 49, n. 1). The results are seen at their worst (we are bound to add 
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that the case appears to be unique) when a Latin sentence is quoted from 
some commentary on Tacitus as the words of that author himself (p. 120, 
n.1). Again, why quote a passage from Eusebius in a Latin version 
(p. 252, n. 1)? In connexion with this, one cannot fail to observe that 
when Greek is printed, it is sometimes far from correct. Even biblical 
quotations are not always accurate. To take a deficiency of another kind, 
Optatus is always quoted from the seventeenth century text of Dupin, 
though an edition appeared in 1893 in the Vienna ‘ Corpus,’ a series which 
is used by M. Ferrére for Cyprian and other writers. Such criticisms 
might be multiplied, but enough has been said to show that in such 
matters the author does not reach the standard of precision demanded 
nowadays in scientific work. With regard to the treatment of the subject, 
though the writer’s limitations sometimes lead him to make statements 
in one place which cannot be reconciled with those in another, on the 
whole the presentation of facts is fair and correct. But if we must select 
two points for criticism, they would be that he has made no serious attempt 
to explain the political character gradually assumed by Donatism; and 
that, in treating the vexed question of the relations of Pope Zosimus to 
Pelagianism, he has gone beyond the facts in stating that the rescript of 
Honorius which condemned the Pelagians was contemporary with and 
stood in some relation to the condemnation of them by Zosimus. As a 
matter of fact the date of the ‘ tractoria’ of Zosimus is not known, and 
the emperor’s rescript makes no allusion to any decision by the pope. 
G. M‘N. RusHrorts. 


The Irish Liber Hymnorum. Edited from the Manuscripts, with Transla- 
tions, Notes, and Glossary, by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., and R. Arxrnson, 
LL.D. Vol. I: Introduction and Text; Vol. II: Translations and 
Notes. (Publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society. XIII., XIV.) 


Tue interest of this first complete edition of the manuscript Irish ‘ Liber 
Hymnorum’ is by no means exclusively hymnological. It is largely 
liturgical, linguistic, and hagiological. Hagiology, especially Irish hagiology, 
is often not history, but then it is the only substitute for history, or the 
only approach to history, which we possess. This applies to the lives or 
legends of most of the Celtic saints, and of many other saints as well. It 
is, then, from the historical point of view that we desire to call attention 
to this scholarly edition. Our remarks, so far as history is concerned, 
would likewise apply to certain earlier publications of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, such as the ‘Antiphonary of Bangor’ and the ‘ Martyrology 
of Gorman,’ but we must confine ourselves now to the ‘ Liber Hymnorum.’ 
What evidence does it yield as to the life and character of 8S. Patrick, 
Bridget, Columba, and other more or less famous saints of the Celtic 
church? Yet again we will confine the inquiry to the first name on 
this list, for two reasons: first, because St. Patrick is the most famous, 
and one of the most important of the early Irish saints; and secondly, 
because the story of his life is uncertain and confused; so much so that 
by some people as many as seven St. Patricks are believed to have existed, 
while by other people St. Patrick is believed to be a myth and never to 
have existed at all. The party of incredulity has received a distinguished 
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addition to its ranks in Mr. Plummer, who in his recent most valuable 
edition of Bede’s Historical Works says : 


On the whole I am inclined to agree with those who, beginning with Ledwich 
. . have doubted the very existence of St. Patrick. (Tom. ii. p. 25.) 


Now let us see what help we get from the ‘ Liber Hymnorum’ towards 
deciding as to the existence or non-existence of St. Patrick, and, if he did 
exist, as to his life and character. 

The first document among its many miscellaneous contents is the 
Hymn of St. Sechnall. There seems to be no extant authority earlier 
than the ‘Liber Hymnorum’ for attributing the hymn to St. Sechnall, 
though a seventh century copy of the hymn itself is extant in the 
‘Antiphonary of Bangor.’ The following is the expressed opinion of 
Dr. Bernard and Dr. Atkinson as to the date and authorship of this 
hymn : 

There does not seem to be any compelling reason for rejecting the tradition 
that Sechnall, the reputed kinsman of Patrick, and his successor in the See of 
Armagh, composed this hymn, and that therefore it may be counted as of the 
fifth century. The miracles that are so abundantly ascribed to Patrick in the 
later documents, ¢.g. in the vernacular Hymn of St. Fiacc, are conspicuously 
absent from this; and it is throughout marked by that simplicity and sobriety 
of tone which characterise the work of a contemporary. It is noticeable that 
the saint is spoken of throughout in the present tense, except in one or two 
stanzas when it is said that he shall hereafter receive the reward of his labour, 
thus suggesting that he was alive when the hymn was written. It may 
therefore take rank with the ‘ Confession’ and the ‘ Letter to the Subjects of 
Caroticus’ as a document of the first importance for the life of St Patrick. 
(Vol. ii. p. 96.) 


Scepticism as to St. Patrick’s existence must be very deep-rooted not 
to be reached, or very pachydermatous not to be penetrated, by the 
evidence afforded by St. Sechnall’s hymn. 

The third document is the Hymn of St. Cummain the Tall. This 
saint died in 661, and there is no valid reason for doubting the Irish 
origin and the genuineness of the hymn which bears his name. In it 
St. Patrick alone of non-scriptural saints is commemorated along with 
apostles, evangelists, and St. Stephen (Zefanus).' 

We may leave unnoticed No. 5, the Irish ‘Hymn of St. Colman mie Ui 
Cluasaigh ;’ for though that saint was a contemporary of St. Cummain 
the Tall, yet there is evidence that the three concluding stanzas, in 
which St. Patrick’s name occurs, are a later addition to the hymn. 
We may also leave out of notice no. 19, the important Irish Hymn of 
St. Fiace in praise of St. Patrick, for there is plentiful proof that this hymn 
is at least three centuries later than the contemporary of St. Patrick 
whose name it bears. The editors think it worth while to mention, 
without endorsing, the curious view lately put forward by Mr. E. W. B. 
Nicholson about the place-name ‘ Nemthur,’ where, according to the first 
line of this hymn, St. Patrick was born (vol. ii. p. 176). The short prayer 
or hymn of Ninine, no. 20, which commemorated St. Patrick, may be of very 
early date, but it offers too little material to enable the editors to venture 
on mnt that date with certainty. The Hymn of St. Ultan in praise of 
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St. Bridget (no. 21), which mentions St. Patrick, lays claim to great 
antiquity, but according to the editors can hardly be as early as this 
title would indicate. 

We next come to the famous vernacular Hymn or Lorica of St. 
Patrick (no. 24), which, the editors admit, though very guardedly, may 
be the composition of that saint: ‘It is probably a genuine relic of St. 
Patrick’ (vol. ii. p. lviii). 

Lastly we have in no. 81 a short hymn in praise of St. Patrick, which 
though it has been printed before, is not at all widely known, and which, 
so far as its subject matter goes, might have been thought to be of great 
antiquity. But for two reasons the editors assign a late date to it, 
First, on account of the large number of unusual words which it 
contains. By ‘unusual’ are meant words not found elsewhere in the 
‘Liber Hymnorum.’ A list of thirty-two such words is given in vol. ii, 
p. 222. Some of them are of such general use—e.g. clemens, patria, &¢.— 
that surely no argument can be built upon them. Five of them, at least, 
are to be found in the much earlier ‘ Antiphonary of Bangor,’ viz. 
solemnitas, baptisma, gentilitas, expello, paraclitus. The argument based 
upon them may be valid, but is extremely precarious. The second 
reason is furnished by the extraordinary—we might have been in- 
clined to say, the impossible—rhymes which this hymn presents: e.g. 
clarissima with sollempnitas, gentilitas with monita, astutia with fuerat, 
dilectissimi with praesulis. The earliest Irish hymns are free from such 
monstrosities, and we reluctantly concur in the editors’ verdict, and 
banish the hymn to as late a date as possible. 

The ‘Liber Hymnorum’ thus contains important evidence, partly 
old, and partly new, as to the life and character of St. Patrick, evidence 
which must be referred to by all future historians of that saint. Nos. 1, 
19, 20, 24, have been printed and appraised by Mr. Whitley Stokes in his 
‘Tripartite Life of St. Patrick’ (London, 1877). 

Many minor points of early Irish ecclesiastical history have light 
flashed upon them by the contents of these two volumes. We must not 
enter into detail with regard to them. Enough has been said to prove 
that the ‘ Liber Hymnorum’ is not unworthy of the attention of readers 
of the Enexisu Historicat Review. F. E. WARREN. 





Das Kitab Bagdad von Ibn Taifir. Yon Dr. Hans Ketuzr. Fase. I. 
(Basel: P. Kober. 1898.) 
Tue British Museum Library possesses a unique manuscript which is a 
section of one of the fifty and odd works ascribed by the author of the 
‘Fibrist’ to Ibn Taifir, an Arab historian of the third century of the Hijrah. 
Works of this date are rare, and Dr. Keller of Basel is much to be con- 
gratulated for having undertaken to give us the text, with a German 
translation of this important chronicle. The British Museum fragment 
is from the work entitled ‘ The Book of Baghdad,’ which comprised the 
history of the Abbasid dynasty down to the time of the writer—that is to 
say, until the reign of the Caliph Muhtadi, great-grandson of Harin-ar- 
Rashid. Unfortunately all that is now extant is this sixth part of the 
whole work (into how many parts it was originally divided is unknown), 
but this deals with an extremely interesting epoch of Moslem history, 
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namely the reign of the Caliph Mamin. On this period Ibn Taifir has 
the authority of an eye-witness; for he was living as a boy in Baghdad, 
when, at the close of the civil war that had broken out after the death of 
Haran between his two sons, Mamin in A.H. 204 finally returned as a 
victor to the City of the Caliphs. Dr. Keller gives an ‘ Inhalt des Kitab 
Bagdad, Teil VI,’ from which it appears that the portion now published 
contains about a fourth of the text in the British Museum MS§., and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that he will promptly complete his undertaking. 
This present fasciculus begins with a narrative of Mamiin’s entry into 
Baghdad, and a section follows on the captains, secretaries, chamber- 
lains, and companions of the caliph, which is full of curious anecdotes, 
and serves to complete the account of Mamin given in the great chronicle 
of Tabari. From an historical point of view the remaining portions of 
part VI ought to be of even greater interest than this earlier instalment ; 
for, according to the table of contents, there will follow a detailed 
narrative of the doings of the Tahirids in Khurasin, the earliest of the 
many minor dynasties that arose in the outlying provinces of the 
empire, and this Dr. Keller announces as einen hiibschen Beitrag zur 
Familienchronik dieses beriihmten Geschlechts. Following this come 
chapters on the campaigns which Mamin made against the Byzantines, 
with details of his progress through Syria and of his stay at Damascus. 
Part VI then closes with a chapter on the death of the caliph, a list 
being given of the celebrated men who flourished during his reign. It is 
much to be regretted that, apparently, none of the other libraries of 
Europe contain the remaining sections of this important chronicle. Of 
the works of Ibn Taifiir, only one other fragment is known, also to be 
found in the Museum Library—namely, a part of ‘ The Book of Prose and 
Poesy’ (Kitaib-al-Manthir wa-al-Manzim), which Dr. von Rosen, of 
Petersburg, has made use of in one of his recent publications. It is to be 
hoped that some English scholar may be induced by the example of Dr. 
Keller to give this also to the public, an English translation accompany- 
ing the text. Guy LE STRANGE. 


Adémar de Chabannes : Chronique. Publiée d’aprés les manuscrits par 
JULES CHAVANON. (Collection de Textes pour servir a l’ Etude et a 
l’ Enseignement del’ Histoire.) (Paris: Alphonse Picard et fils. 1897.) 


Tuts is the first complete edition of Adémar de Chabannes. The parts of 
his chronicle in which he is a contemporary authority, and even some of 
those in which he is not, have been published, but only as fragments in 
such collections as the ‘ Historiens de France’ of dom Bouquet and the 
‘ Monumenta Germaniae Historica.’ Though obviously based in the main 
on the ‘Gesta Regum Francorum,’ the continuators of Fredegarius, and 
the ‘ Annales Laurissenses Majores,’ his earlier narrative offers certain 
additions whose source is unknown, and is in so far of interest that it 
probably thereby preserves some fragments of contemporary chronicles 
now lost to us. The chronicle is, therefore, quite worthy of treatment as 
a whole, and this handy edition has a better excuse than its handiness 
for reproducing a text which had already been adequately edited by 
Waitz in the ‘Monumenta.’ For instance, on p. 45 of M. Chavanon’s 
edition the mention of the embassy of Heraclius to Dagobert is not taken 
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from any of Adémar’s known sources. M. Chavanon has adopted the 
plan, now usual, of printing the known borrowed parts in smaller type and 
those peculiar to Adémar in larger. He might, perhaps, have been less 
parsimonious of his marginal dates in the early portion, even though it 
is not original, and good editions of its sources are easily accessible. 
For instance, why should there be no marginal date to the passage 
on p. 45, just referred to, while the exact date for William of Aquitaine’s 
death is given on p. 156? Surely one of the first objects of publishing 
the chronicle in extenso is lost if to use it one must have a copy of the 
‘Gesta Regum Francorum’ at one’s elbow, or be constantly consulting 
Mas Latrie while reading the earlier part. A fairly complete system of 
marginal dates would also have been of great aid for comparison with 
other chronicles, its known sources and its probable sources. 

But the main interest of Adémar is as a contemporary authority for 
the history of Aquitaine in the latter part of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Resident at Limoges and Angouléme 
for the greater part of his life, from his birth, about 988, until his death, in 
1034 in the Holy Land, he had every opportunity for a first-hand 
acquaintance with the history of that region, and he gives us detailed 
information on the wars and intricate alliances of the counts of Limoges, 
the lords of Auvergne and dukes of Aquitaine, the counts of Poitiers, the 
viscounts of Angouléme and Perigord, and the lords of Déols. He by 
no means, however, confines himself to local matters. The Norman 
conquests in Italy, the Danish conquest of England, and the victories of 
Navarre and Leon over the Moors are touched on. In one curious 
passage the language of some Moorish captives sent to Limoges is 
likened to the yelping of young dogs. He seems to have observed and 
recorded accurately what he saw and heard, but, as he has a habit of 
harking back to explain and digress, and a very loose way of using the 
phrase ea tempestate, his chronology is sometimes confusing and difficult 
to unravel, and the marginal dates which the editor has appended in this 
portion are a very necessary aid. Some genealogical tables would also be 
of very great assistance to the student; but perhaps this scarcely falls 
within the scope of the series to which it belongs, which disclaims the 
idea of leaving the student nothing to do for himself. The writer has 
found it impossible to read it with comfort without constructing one of 
his own. 

The usual excellent index which we expect from books in this series 
completes the volume. A considerable amount of testing has only 
revealed a few gaps, some of which were perhaps unavoidable. Todoada 
villa (p. 109), Silentis (p. 110), Unfridus comes curiensis (p. 122) fail to 
appear in the index. A printer’s error, ab hiemandum, for ad hiemandum, 
has escaped notice on p. 117. These are, however, but trifles. The 
index, like the rest of the editing of the volume, is very carefully done, 
and the whole is an improvement on the edition of Waitz in the 
‘ Monumenta ’ in other respects than its completeness and convenience. 

W. E. Ruaopes. 
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Township and Borough. By F. W. Marrnuanp, LL.D. (Cambridge: 
University Press. 1898.) 


PRoFEssoR MAITLAND was as happily inspired as ever in giving concrete- 
ness to the six Ford lectures on the evolution of the municipal corporation 
which he recently delivered at Oxford by making them an exposition of 
the particular case of his own town of Cambridge. He has thus been 
able to double the value of the published lectures by printing with them 
an appendix of ‘ notes and evidence’ of more than a hundred pages, 
which at once gives the volume a permanent place among the Quellen 
of the subject. Cambridge, as it happens, illustrates admirably the two 
main lines of inquiry pursued in these lectures, tracing as they do the 
differentiation of urban from rural, of ‘ corporateness’ from ‘ common- 
ness.’ As late as the beginning of this century the urban area was still 
closely hemmed in on every side by those vast open fields which form 
the foreground of Loggan’s prospects of the town, here reproduced as a 
frontispiece ; and much in its early history supports Professor Maitland’s 
view as to the comparatively late growth of the conception of a corpora- 
tion, a conception still so imperfectly grasped even in 1833 that an atavistic 
town councillor defended the sale of corporation land to corporators at 
low prices on the ground that he ‘thought it belonged bona fide to the 
corporation and that they had a right to do what they pleased with their 
own.’ 

If we do not misinterpret him, Professor Maitland is disposed to 
lay more stress upon the agrarian substructure of the borough than he 
did in ‘Domesday Book and Beyond.’ The discovery that some of the 
leading citizen families of Cambridge in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries had considerable holdings in the common fields even roused a hope 
‘ of finding a knot of land-owning “ patricians,” the successors of old hides- 
men.’ And although this hope began to fade when some wealthy citizens 
were found to hold no land at all, the prominent municipal position of 
landed families like the Dunnings remains significant. Taking this 
together with the mention in Domesday Book of lawmen in Cambridge of 
thegnly rank, need we adopt Professor Maitland’s former hypothesis that 
the gild of thegns at Cambridge was ‘a Cambridgeshire club’? ‘ Burh- 
thegns’ were not uncommon elsewhere. It is true that by the twelfth 
century the land has become mobilised, and some of it has passed into 
the hands of non-residents ; but in this typical midland shire-borough there 
seem to be traces of an earlier state of things not easily reconciled with 
the theory of the origin of such boroughs as county garrisons, kept up by 
the thegns of the shire. Professor Maitland has not yet wholly 
abandoned this garrison theory. He admits that it cannot be applied to 
towns like Norwich, but still thinks ‘that it explains some things which 
are not easily explicable, in particular the cnihts in the boroughs and the 
distribution among divers rural manors of the burgesses and burgages 
that belong to one and the same lord.’ But if the members of the Cam- 
bridge thegn gild were burh-thegns their enihts were not imported from 
without. Again, the members of the London ‘ cnihtengild’ in 1125 de- 
scribed as ex illa antiqua nobiliwm militum Anglorum progenie, and 
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including a city magnate like Edward of Cornhill,' do not seem to have 
anything in common with the burgesses in certain towns who were worth a 
few pence or shillings to the lord of the manor to which they ‘ belonged.’ 
It is curious too that the burgesses appendant to manors are rarer in those 
midland boroughs which Professor Maitland held to be the most artificial 
of all than in many of the towns of Wessex. None are mentioned at 
Cambridge in Domesday Book, though Alan of Brittany had a few 
burgesses, while in Leicester, where they were most numerous, they cannot 
have been more than a seventh of the burgess body. How, on the other 
hand, is the existence in Dunwich of 80 (out of 316) burgesses ‘ belonging ’ 
to a single Ely manor to be accommodated to any theory of proportional 
garrison service? There are cases, too, of burgesses belonging to 
churches within their own town. A better clue to the real nature of the 
relation may, perhaps, be found in the mention of the commendatio which 
existed between Suein of Essex and certain burgesses of Ipswich.? The 
equites of Nottingham, whose houses were held by William Peverell 
and Ralph de Burun, and whom Professor Maitland still suspects ‘ of 
being warlike folk,’ may after all be no more than the riding men or 
cnihts (radmanni, radcnihts) of the western counties, who had in some 
cases villeins and servi of their own, but were themselves liable to agri- 
cultural services.* 

Professor Maitland endeavours in the appendix to find an answer to 
the vexed questions whether the Grentebrige of Domesday Book lay wholly 
round the old burh (on which the Norman castle was reared) north of the 
river and close to the bridge, and whether the two sets of open fields east 
and west of the later town represent an amalgamation of two primitive 
agrarian units, of two townships. With regard to the first of these 
questions, there is certainly a difficulty in packing four hundred houses in 
the narrow urban area of ‘ transpontine’ Cambridge, though we should not 
attach so much importance as Professor Maitland to the very ancient 
tower of St. Benet’s as a proof of the inclusion of ‘ cispontine ’ Cambridge 
before 1086. These so-called ‘ Saxon ’ towers are often post-Norman, and 
even if that of St. Benet’s existed when the survey was made and lay out- 
side Grentebrige, is it safe to argue that Domesday must have noticed it ? 
But we should be inclined to throw the purely ‘ transpontine ’ Cambridge 
considerably further back. There is a certain amount of evidence point- 
ing to an originally closer connexion between the town and the western 
fields than with the eastern ones. The former seem sometimes to be 
called the Portfield, a name which clung to part of them to the last, and 
certain holdings in them had an official character. Such were Erles 
dole, Tunmannis aker, and Aldermannis hyl. The earliest terriers show a 
greater simplicity of ownership than in the eastern fields; not nearly so 
much land has passed into the dead hand ; rights of common are confined 


' Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 187; Round, Geoffrey of Mandeville, p. 307. 

* D.B, ii. 402. 

* D.B. i. 166: ‘ad opus domini arabant et herciabant, faleabant et metebant.’ 
Cf. i. 174 b, 180 b, 187. On the other side of the Channel contemporary charters 
mention equites who seem to have been of less free condition than the radmanni; a 
gift of certain meadows at Bapaume conveyed with them ‘unum equitem cum terra 
sua qui eadem prata custodit’ (Du Cange, s.v.). 
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to the people of ‘ transpontine’ St. Giles, and though these fields also 
tithe to the nuns of St. Radegund, on the other side of the river, Mr. Gray 
of Jesus College holds that the parish of St. Clement, to which the tithe 
probably belonged, may have been formerly part of the ‘transpontine ’ 
township. Lastly, these western campi are sometimes distinguished as the 
Cambridge fields from the eastern or Barnwell fields. The original nucleus 
of the latter is not indeed now discoverable, unless Professor Maitland is 
mistaken in assuming that the account of the foundation of Barnwell 
Priory excludes the existence of a vill there in the last years of the eleventh 
century. But wherever it may have been one is tempted to place the 
original borough of Cambridge and its fields on the opposite side of the 
river to the modern town. 

If Professor Maitland is right in his interpretation of Landgrythslane 
—the old name of Pembroke Street, which follows part of the line of the 
ancient ditch surrounding ‘ cispontine ’ Cambridge—which would make it 
the boundary between the land peace and the stricter burg-grith, this 
should surely point to an intermediate state of things when the Barnwell 
fields were not under the jurisdiction of the borough court, as they were in 
the thirteenth century. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss the admirable analysis of 
the distinction between community and corporateness, and of the gradual 
transition from the one to the other, which occupies such a prominent 
place in these really delightful lectures. Professor Maitland is here 
following in the footsteps of Gierke, but no ordinary skill was needed to 
make the abstruse reasoning of the German professor intelligible and 
interesting to a general audience. James Tarr. 


Speculum Perfectionis seu S. Francisci Assisiensis Legenda Antiquissima 


auctore fratre Leone. Nunc primum edidit Paun Sapatier. (Paris: 
Fischbacher. 1898.) 


In his ‘ Life of St. Francis’ M. Sabatier drew attention to a collection of 
Franciscan documents printed several times since 1504 under the title 
‘Speculum Vitae 8. Francisci et Sociorum eius,’ and internal evidence 
suggested that one of these documents might be the lost part of the 
‘Legend of,the Three Companions.’ This explanation, however, was not 
altogether satisfactory ; some events recorded in the ‘ Speculum Vitae’ were 
also found in the ‘ Legend of the Three Companions,’ with considerable 
differences between the two accounts, and subsequent researches have 
proved the explanation to be untenable. They have, however, established 
a still more interesting result. M. Sabatier has found and examined a 
number of manuscripts (of which a detailed description is given) con- 
taining, with slight additions and omissions, that part of the ‘Speculum 
Vitae’ which he was disposed to attribute to the ‘Three Companions.’ Of 
these the Codex Mazarinus 1748 (written in 1459), contains the 
following explicit: Explicit Speculum Perfectionis fratris minoris, 
scilicet Beati Francisci . . . Actwminsacro sancto loco Sanctae Mariae de 
Portiuncula et completum V° Ydus Maij A.D. M°CC? xaviiir. As the 
writer uses the Pisan style, which was in common use at Assisi in the 
thirteenth century (p. cexii), this date means 11 May 1227. The 
‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ then, professes to have been finished within eight 
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months of the death of St. Francis, and nearly two years before the First 
Life by Celano was approved by Gregory IX (25 Feb. 1229, p. xeviii). Is 
this supported by other evidence? Bartholomew of Pisa towards the 
end of the fourteenth century quotes from the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis,’ 
under the title of legenda antiqua: at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century it figures largely in the writings of the persecuted zelanti or 
spirituales, such as Angelo de Clareno, Ubertino de Casale ; and by them 
it is ascribed to Friar Leo. Passages in the work itself also indicate Friar 
Leo as the author. When St. Francis composed the rule in 1223 he took 
with him ‘Friar Leo of Assisi and Friar Bonyzo of Bologna’ (ch. i.) 
Later (ch. ii. p. 28) occur the words nos qui cum ipso quando scripsit 
regulam fuimus et fere omnia alia sua scripta. This can only refer to 
Leo, the constant companion and secretary of Francis. The leaders of 
the spirituales have been accused of supporting their cause by forged 
documents attributed to Friar Leo, but even if there were any truth in 
the charge (which does not seem to be the case) it is impossible that they 
should have forged the ‘Speculum Perfectionis.’ The author of this, 
though he begins with an account of the rule of 1223, habitually refers 
to the earlier rule, the ‘ first rule,’ as he calls it, the rule under which he 
had lived, which, finally approved in 1221, had grown with the order, but 
which had fallen into oblivion by the middle of the thirteenth century.' 
The subtlest of medieval forgers would not have thought of this; it is 
a sure proof of the antiquity of the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis.’ Again, a 
close relation exists between the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis’ and the Second 
Life of Celano ; e.g. 2 Cel. iii. 31 is almost word for word identical with 
‘Speculum Perfectionis’ 30. That Celano’s Life is the copy and the 
‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’ the original is shown by the more correct latinity, 
or at any rate more elaborate and stilted style of the former in passages 
substantially identical in the two works, and by the addition in Celano of 
many miracles, some of which (e.g. 2 Cel. iii. 14, ‘De Pecunia versa in 
Colubrum ’) would have been very favourable to the argument of the author 
of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis :’ he was not sceptical about miracles ; had 
he been copying Celano he would not have omitted those which supported 
his case. The miraculous element had grown between the date of the 
compilation of the ‘Speculum Perfectionis ’ and the date (1246-53) of the 
compilation of the Second Life of Celano. 

As, then, the work was treated as a genuine and trustworthy source by 
the official historian of the order in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
we need not hesitate to give the natural interpretation to the words ‘ we who 
were with him when he wrote the rule and almost all his other writings,’ 
and ascribe the authorship to Friar Leo. The early date also—spring of 
1227—assigned to the work by the explicit of the Mazarin manuscript is 
singularly appropriate. The passage relating the death of Friar Bernard, 
which took place after 1238, is probably a later addition by Leo himself, 
and the end of chapter Ixxi. is an avowed interpolation, and does not 
belong to the original text. The ‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’ bears everywhere 
signs of having been written rapidly when the events were still fresh in 
the mind of the author: il n’est peut-étre pas un seul document du 
moyen dge ow l’on sente wne pareille intensité d’émotion (p. xviii). Leo 


' Cf. pp. lix, 52, 74, 78. 
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saw the ideal of his master in danger of being destroyed, and he wrote 
with all the authority which his constant companionship with St. Francis 
gave him to maintain the cause of holy poverty. Elias, who throughout 
was supported by the pope Gregory IX, was already preparing to build 
the great church at Assisi, and had placed a marble shell on the site of 
the church to receive the money of visitors. Leo broke the marble shell 
to atoms, was beaten by Elias, and driven out of Assisi. It was probably 
after this expulsion, and certainly before the meeting of the general 
chapter, that Leo wrote the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’ at the Portiuncula. 
His manifesto was effective ; the general chapter in June 1227 deposed 
Elias from his office of vicar-general, quia frater Helias maximam 
destructionem regulae praetendebat, and elected John Parens, a devout 
supporter of the strict observance.? Brother Elias and the pope did not 
give up the struggle. By order of the pope Thomas of Celano wrote the 
First Life, which was an answer to the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis.’ In this 
Leo is not mentioned ; Elias appears throughout as the familiaris of St. 
Francis and his natural successor, and Cardinal Hugolino (Gregory IX) 
as the spiritual father and teacher of the saint. In 1230 Elias made a 
scandalous attempt to overawe the chapter and make himself minister- 
general ; in the same year Gregory, asserting that ex longa familiaritate 
quam idem confessor nobiscum habuit, plenius noverimus intentionem 
ipsius, declared that the Testament of St. Francis was not binding 
on the friars, and rejected the identification of ‘the rule and life of the 
Friars Minor ’ with the observance of the Gospel—‘ the thesis which lies 
at the very foundation of the ‘“ Speculum Perfectionis”’ (pp. exiii, 38, 89, 
149). Had the ‘Speculum Perfectionis’ been written after the issue of 
the bull ‘Quo elongati’ it would have borne traces of being a revolt 
against papal authority. 

There is one point in which M. Sabatier appears to have misinter- 
preted his authorities. Elias was vicar-general of the order for some 
years before the death of St. Francis—from 1221. His conduct in this 
office was such as to rouse the utmost suspicion and alarm in the mind 
of St. Francis; why did he leave him head of the order? M. Sabatier’s 
answer is that he was made vicar-general by Cardinal Hugolino, and he 
bases this statement on the words of Gregory IX himself: Istwm 
feceramus yeneralem (p. ciii.) These words were used by the pope at 
the general chapter of 1239 which demanded and obtained the deposition 
of Elias ; but they refer surely to what took place not in 1221 but in 
1230-2. Elias in 1280 tried to seize the office of general minister, 
and was illegally elected by a crowd of his followers—magis tumultuose 
quam canonice. 


Facta igitur dissensione inter fratres, quia aliquifratrem Johannem praefatum 
[Parentem |], aliquifratrem Heliam volebant Generalem, significatum est domino 
Papae Gregorio IX false quia, quamvis aliqui fratrem Johannem Parentem vellent 
in Generalem, tamen communitas Ordinis fratrem Heliam postulabat, sed ipse 
recipere recusabat. Quo audito dominus Papa fratrem Heliam in officio con- 
firmavit; et tune fautores eiusdem fuerunt elevati et alii tribulati.® 


2 Cf. Analecta Franciscana, iii. 34, 72. 
* «Chronica XXIV Generalium,’ in Anal. Franc. iii. 215. 
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St. Francis tolerated in the order many things which grieved him— 
and perhaps Elias among them—quia valde timebat scandalum.* 

The printed text is based mainly, but not entirely, on MS. Mazarin 1743, 
and various readings are given in footnotes. In some cases other manu- 
scripts form the basis of the text: e.g. Vatican MS. 4354 is followed in 
chapter i., in accordance with le principe de critique en vertu duquel le 
texte le plus court et le plus simple doit étre regardé comme le plus 
authentique (p. 250). Again, in chapter lv. there is an omission in 
both the Mazarin MSS. and also in the British Museum MS.; this has 
been supplied with the help of the printed edition of the ‘ Speculum Vitae,’ 
1509, and of the Vatican MS. The variations in MS. Cotton, Cleop. B. IL., 
are not noted with the same care as those in the two Mazarin MSS. and the 
Vatican MS.: they are generally of little importance, but such readings as 
nobilior sanctitate (cap. ii. p. 4), cum reprehensione conscientiae suae (cap. 
iii. p. 8) might have been cited. The Cotton MS. is, I think, considerably 
(perhaps half a century) older than either of the Mazarin MSS. It is not 
always easy to find from M. Sabatier’s description the date or approxi- 
mate date of some of the manuscripts he uses. 

Of M. Sabatier’s work, however, on the whole it is impossible to speak 
too highly. His rediscovery of the earliest Life of St. Francis is, of course, 
of the very first historical importance, and he has edited the work ina way 
which leaves very little to be desired. The relations between the ‘ Specu- 
lum Perfectionis’ and the other documents—such as the works of Celano 
and Bonaventura, the ‘ Legend of the Three Companions,’ the ‘ Liber 
Conformitatum ’—are carefully explained in introductions and notes ; and 
the volume contains a history of the manuscripts and an appendix of 
original documents. Throughout we feel that rare combination of powers 
—the fascinating style, the deep and sympathetic insight, the brilliant 
critical ability, the unlimited capacity for taking pains—which places 
Sabatier in the first rank of historians. A. G. Lirrte. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante. 
By Pacet Tornper, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1898.) 


Tuts is certainly the most important practical help to the study of 
Dante that has appeared for many years. The name of Mr. Paget Toynbee 
is a sufficient guarantee that no labour would be spared in the way of 
research in any of the various directions required for a work undertaking 
to deal with the many-sided aspects of Dante’s learning and interests. 
Nothing of this kind, we believe, has yet been accomplished beyond the 
limits of the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ and we trust that this is only one of 
many signs that scholars are awakening to the necessity of studying Dante’s 
works as a connected whole. It is very satisfactory to note that a scheme 
so ambitious in design has in no way fallen short in its execution. Inthe 
narrow limits of space available it is impossible to justify such a state- 
ment at all fully. We will therefore, as specimens of the thoroughness of 
the work generally, draw attention mainly to the treatment of some of 
the numerous historical subjects which demand explanation on page after 
page of the works of Dante, both in prose and verse. In the first place 


* Speculum Perfectionis, p. 6. 
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it ought to be obvious that Dante must be judged by the standard of 
contemporary or earlier chroniclers, and that the sources of his infor- 
mation must be sought in many such comparatively obscure and inacces- 
sible authorities. Some writers have dwelt upon his so-called historical 
blunders, such as Attila’s destruction of Florence, the heresy of Pope 
Anastasius, the history of Hugh Capet, &c. But clearly, if his information 
is on a level with the best authorities then available, he is not to be 
censured for having failed to anticipate modern researches in history any 
more than in astronomy or physical science generally. Ample evidence 
will be found of the care with which Mr. Toynbee has consulted such 
authors as Otto of Freising, Vincent of Beauvais, Eginhard, Paulus 
Diaconus, Villehardouin, Matthew Paris, &. The reference to the 
‘young king,’ rea junior (s.v. Arrigo, no. 4), by Walter Map is 
specially interesting, since the writer was himself acquainted with him, 
and speaks very fully of his personal appearance, character, and conduct. 
He also compares him to Absalom, which recalls Inf. xxviii. 187. We 
are glad to note in passing that Mr. Toynbee protests against perpetuating 
the early copyists’ blunder (as it surely must be) re Giovanni in 1. 185. 
Mr. Toynbee’s researches in Old French and Provengal literature are 
well known. We are not surprised, therefore, at the full and satisfactory 
treatment of such names as Sordello, Folco, Arnaldo Daniello, Bertram 
dal Bornio, &c. Under the titles of several towns or countries, the 
history of which is often very complicated, as in the cases of Sicily, 
Sardinia, Florence, &c., one may open the book almost at random and find 
the same thoroughness of treatment. We must not omit to mention the very 
elaborate historical and genealogical tables at the end of the book. The 
labour involved in the preparation of some of these must have been very 
great. The only point which we feel disposed to criticise is the appear- 
ance of the same person under different titles in different tables ; e.g. Jaime 
and Pedro as kings of Aragon are described as James and Peter as kings 
of Sicily. In consistency they should surely have been Jacopo and 
Pietro in the latter case. But under such circumstances we venture to 
think it would have been perhaps better to adopt the English forms 
James and Peter in both, especially as in the Sicilian table, in the case of 
one so well,known as the emperor Frederick II, the English form could 
hardly have been departed from without pedantry. At the same time 
this is a difficult point on which much difference of opinion exists, and we 
would not at all be understood to advocate the general and indiscriminate 
Anglicising of medieval names which is adopted by some recent writers 
on Dante. E. Moore. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I, 1801-1807. (London: Printed for 
H.M. Stationery Office. 1898.) 


THE contents of this volume will make accessible to the ordinary student 
a great mass of details bearing on the last few years of the reign of 
Edward I, Among the more interesting points is the series of patents 
showing the surrender of the earldom of Norfolk and its regrant to Roger 
Bigod and the heirs of his body. It indicates either the carelessness of 
medieval scribes or the indefiniteness of the term ‘burgh ’ that in one of 
the grants there is reference to ‘ the manors of Costessey, with the soke and 
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burgh,’ but that on this grant being cancelled, and a different list of 
lands being prepared, all reference to the ‘burgh’ of Costessey was 
omitted. It is not likely that there ever was any real borough organisa- 
tion in the village. The grants to Amadeus of Savoy show that 
Edward I’s care for his mother’s kinsfolk was still active at the very end 
of his reign (p. 46), while the instance on p. 71 of Edward ‘doing 
justice’ to the commons of Durham against their bishop is but one of 
many examples of his watchfulness in extending his influence over all 
the great feudal jurisdictions. The license to Walter of Skipsea, the 
king’s nativus, to be ordained (p. 118) shows that the well-known 
provision of the Constitutions of Clarendon had still the force of living 
law. The long list of pardons shows the prevalence of violent crime ; 
especially significant are those printed on pp. 167-82, all issued on 
one occasion at Dunfermline in November 1303, when the king must have 
pardoned a very considerable proportion of his army for crimes committed 
in England on the ground of their services against the Scots. Very 
interesting is the story on pp. 415, 448 of a society of Florentine merchants, 
trading in England, who ran away with moneys entrusted to their care, 
but were forced to return and surrender after pressure had been brought 
to bear by the king on the authorities of the Florentine commonwealth. 
The charters of Henry I on pp. 487 and 489 show how light is thrown 
on other periods besides the years with which the book is primarily 
concerned. Mr. J. G. Black has compiled the calendar and index, and 
deserves warm congratulations on the ability with which he has performe 

his task. It is encouraging to note how in successive volumes the 
difficulties of identifying obscure place-names become less and less. In 
this volume Mr. Black’s skill in dealing with ins‘gnificant Gascon 
localities requires special commendation. ‘Daazit’ and ‘ Brassempouy’ 
have now no terrors for him, and he works his way through the thorny 
list on p. 140 with great success. He knows that ‘ Herbe fauere’ is 
Labouheyre, though it is more likely that ‘Huyre’ is Hure [Gironde], 
near La Réole, than ‘ Hours,’ as he suggests. Sometimes he is un- 
necessarily precise, as when, speaking of the ‘sheriff of Lanark,’ he puts 
in ‘ [co. Lanark] ’ by way of explanation, as if the sheriff were not sheriff of 
the shire. On p. 665 he puts Llantrissant in the modern Monmouth- 
shire instead of in Glamorgan. But to notice such trifling points at all 
seems to be ungracious when we have such a mass of solid and careful 
work that calls for little but praise. T. F. Tour. 


Castruccio Castracani, Herzog von Lucca. Von F. Winxter. (Berlin: 
Verlag von E. Ebering. 1897.) 


Tis work contains an account of the famous tyrant of Lucca, one of 
those of whom Dante wrote at the time, ‘All the cities are full 
of tyrants, and every clown who plays at faction rises to authority.’ 
Of these Castruccio was one of the greatest, and his career has in- 
spired writers at various periods and has recently been treated in 
some admirable essays by Sforza. The information these and other 
contemporary references supply has been carefully collected by Herr 
Winkler, whose monograph will be welcome to students of the tem- 
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pestuous period which followed the death of the emperor Henry VII 
(1813). Unfortunately the material is not so arranged that the references 
to Castruccio follow one another in chronological sequence, and the habit 
of stating the day of the month without always giving the year in many 
instances isconfusing. Castruccio, after serving under foreign potentates, 
joined Uguccione, who seized Lucca. Soon afterwards he was chosen 
viscount of the bishopric of Luni. The facts bearing on the matter, how- 
ever, are scattered (pp. 41, 60, 73) ina way that robs them of much of their 
significance. Although treated badly by Uguccione he joined him in the 
expedition against the Florentines, and the fact wa8 worth mentioning in 
this connexion that he brought with him forty horsemen and 1,000 men- 
at-arms (Murat. xv. 996), by no means ‘a small band.’ Uguccione was 
already in communication with Lewis of Bavaria, while Castruccio accepted 
the overtures of Frederick of Austria, the rival claimant to the empire : 
hence Uguccione’s attempt toget rid of Castruccio. But the people of Lucca 
decided in his favour ; he became captain and defender of the city, and 
district after district bowed to him. Lewis after defeating Frederick at 
once made overtures to him, nominating him imperial vicar of Lucca 
and of Pistoja. The charter gives an insight into the influence Castruccio 
had obtained. He was instrumental in bringing Lewis’s march on Rome 
to a successful issue, and, in the double capacity of duke of Lucca and 
count palatine of the Lateran, he assisted at the coronation, holding the 
crown on the memorable occasion when the pope’s benediction was dis- 
pensed with. Here again the reference to the pope’s bearing towards 
Castruccio previously to the coronation (p. 128) might fitly have preceded 
the later event (p. 122). The events in Rome mark a climax in Castruccio’s 
career. The story of his undertakings during the short span of life that 
remained to him, of his success at Pistoja, and of his arming against Flo- 
rence is well told ; verbal quotations from the despatches which the Floren- 
tines sent in every direction asking for help would, however, have added 
some graphic touches to the terror in which they stood of Castruccio. In 
the flush of success Castruccio died. Contemporaries—those of his own 
and of the opposite party—wrote of him in terms which would well have 
borne quotation, but the author of the memoir does not quote, a serious 
loss to the ordinary reader, and he likewise passes over in silence the 
anecdotes which were currently told of Castruecio at the time when the 
memoir was compiled which is attributed to Machiavelli. Such anecdotes 
are freely ascribed to every hero; still their currency in the sixteenth 
century proves that the tyrant of Lucca lived in the memory of men as a 
person of peculiar habits and of ready wit- long after the supremacy he 
gained and the projects he worked for had been swept away. 
L. ECKENSTEIN. 


La France et le Grand Schisme d’Occident. By Norw Vators. 2 vols. 
(Paris: Picard. 1896). 


M. Vators’s preliminary studies on the history of the great schism had 
led one to expect much from a larger treatment of the subject at 
his hands, and these expectations have been more than borne out by the 
elaborate monograph in which he brings together the results of many 
years’ labour. In its combination of profound and accurate research 
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with lucid statement and clear arrangement it is an admirable example 
of the work which is being produced by the newer school of French 
historians. For few aspects of the middle ages do we possess such copious 
materials as for the great schism, especially since the opening of the 
Vatican archives, and M. Valois has been fortunate enough to add much 
to our knowledge both from that source and from the rich stores of the 
national and departmental collections of his own country. His book is 
not a general history of the schism, which could hardly be compressed 
into a couple of volumes, but an elaborate investigation of the part played 
by France under Charles V and Charles VI in that deplorable ‘ rending 
of the seamless robe.’ He finds himself compelled to traverse some 
widely spread misconceptions, as he regards them, on this head. One of 
these is that the schism was the direct result of French policy determined 
to have a French pope whatever happened. ‘The issue is a very old one ; 
but it has never hitherto been discussed both impartially and exhaus- 
tively. Baluze was as one-sided a ‘Clementist ’ as Rinaldi was a partial 
‘Urbanist.’ The recent work of the Abbé Gayet on the origins of the 
schism ignores the materials to be found in France, and does not always 
make the best use of the evidence stored up in the Vatican and other 
Roman libraries. 

M. Valois denies that the train was laid for the schism by Charles V. 
The violence of the Roman mob during the famous conclave of April 
1878, in which Urban was chosen pope, undoubtedly supplied a prima facie 
ease for raising the question whether there had been freedom of election. 
But as a majority of the cardinals, though three-fourths of them were 
French, seem to have been practically agreed upon him before they 
entered the conclave, and, whatever they might afterwards say, did not 
regard his election as a merely fictitious one, the question would probably 
never have been seriously raised at all if the new pope had not provoked it 
by his strange conduct. When it was raised it was by the cardinals them- 
selves and not by the French king. Indeed, M. Valois is able to prove 
that Urban was recognised in France until the cardinals revolted and 
laid their case before Charles. It seems to us that he is inclined to 
underestimate the king’s responsibility for what followed. He feels 
bound to admit that Charles was much more ready than the French 
clergy to accept, without further inquiry, the cardinals’ version of what 
had happened—in this contrasting unfavourably with the Spanish 
sovereigns, who instituted elaborate inquiries in Rome and Italy—and 
that his consultation of the clergy was more for form’s sake than anything 
else. At the same time he claims that Charles thought he was consulting 
the interests of the church as much as those of his own kingdom, and 
contrasts his slowness in finally pronouncing for Clement with the 
partisan haste of his brother, Louis of Anjou, who had his own Italian 
ambitions to serve. But, as far as one can see, Charles, though more 
careful of appearances, had made up his mind quite as hastily, and it 
may be doubted whether the cardinals would have proceeded to the 
election of his kinsman, Robert of Geneva, of whose prospects he was 
certainly informed, without some guidance from Charles. In fact, they 
received a letter from him two days before, but, unfortunately, it has not 
been preserved. It is significant that on Clement’s first seal, struck 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIV. 
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immediately after, there appear three flewrs de lis. Though Charles took 
care to delay his formal recognition some months longer, he did not carry 
with him the whole of the French clergy or of the University of Paris. 
M, Valois of course sees that it would be difficult to maintain the theory 
that Charles acted in good faith if he was in any way responsible for the 
capital which his brother at once extracted from the schism. He seeks 
to show, therefore, that Louis had a policy of his own which he concealed 
from Charles until it was ripe. The arguments advanced are perhaps of 
too negative a description to be entirely conclusive. The improbability of 
Clement’s lending himself to any policy that would not meet with his 
protector’s approval is hardly got over. 

M. Valois seems more successful in combating the ordinary view 
that the adoption of the cause of Clement and Urban by France and 
England respectively at once decided the adhesion of their political allies 
to the pope they championed. Political considerations no doubt swamped 
everything else in the case of Scotland; but the Spanish kingdoms, 
which were not so dependent upon France, were in no hurry to bring 
themselves into line with her in this respect. Not until they had tried 
to satisfy their scruples by elaborate inquiries into the origin of the 
schism, which form the severest comment on Charles V’s own manner of 
dealing with the question, did their rulers yield to the steady pressure of 
political ties. On the other hand Clementism obtained a strong hold in 
Navarre, though Charles the Bad had no reason to take his policy from 
Paris, and in the districts of France under English influence. But in the 
latter case we must allow for the growth of French influence both in 
Gascony and Brittany. Again, as others have pointed out before M. 
Valois, the Urbanism of Germany, far from being determined by purely 
secular considerations, actually dissolved the close political ties connecting 
the houses of Valois and Luxemburg and threw the emperor into the 
arms of England. The unfruitfulness of the new alliance sealed by the 
marriage of Richard II with Anne of Bohemiais the measure of the disinter- 
estedness of the imperial choice of pope. Not that Germany went solid 
for Urban, Clementism found a footing not only in the districts bordering 
upon France, but in the diocese of Mainz and as far east as Austria and 
Silesia. »M. Valois has thrown a very clear light upon this distribution 
of the parties in Germany, and proves for the first time that the 
emperor’s own father-in-law, Albert of Bavaria, the regent of Hainault, 
Holland, and Zealand, was a Clementist. He protests against the 
sweeping generalisation which would see in the schism a Racenkampf 
auf clericalem Gebiet. 

The first half of the second volume gives a full and admirable account 
drawn largely from unpublished materials, such as the letters of Louis of 
Anjou in the Barberini MS. xxx. 174, of the Italian expedition of 
that prince and its consequences after his early removal from the scene. 
Here again Urban was his own worst enemy, and the accession of 
Boniface IX dealt a fatal blow to Clement’s hopes of installing himself in 
the Vatican. The ‘ way of force’ as a method of closing the schism never 
indeed obtained a fair trial, for Louis of Anjou gave his whole attention 
to the conquest of Naples, and the expedition projected by Charles VI in 
1391 was abandoned on the intervention of Richard II; at least this is the 
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tempting conjecture of M. Valois. The French king’s madness, which 
began in the following year, not only prevented its resumption but greatly 
weakened Clement’s position in France. Charles’s uncles had never for- 
given the pope for the independence he had shown in resisting the severance 
of Provence from the Angevin inheritance after the death of King Louis 
and its incorporation in the crown domain. This gave freer course to the 
reaction against Clementism which is traced in the concluding chapters of 
M. Valois’s book. The schism had now become inveterate. A great 
transfer of allegiance from the Roman to the Avignonese pontiff could no 
longer be expected. The heavy burden of supporting a pope who could 
not secure the allegiance of a great part of western Europe outweighed 
the political advantages of the connexion. The University of Paris 
bestirred itself energetically, perhaps too energetically, in the cause of 
‘union’ and obtained the support of the duke of Burgundy. Philip’s 
attitude was probably determined in part by his discovery of the deep root 
that Urbanism had taken in his new possession of Flanders. He had 
made great efforts at first to convert it to the cause of Clement, but 
M. Valois vigorously repels the charge of persecution which the Flemish 
historians bring against him. Clement’s own cardinals, even Peter de 
Luna, as the author is able to show, were wavering when his sudden death, 
with which the book closes, brought matters to an unexpected crisis. 

It is impossible in the limits of a review to draw attention in detail to 
the great mass of corrections of and additions to our knowledge to be found 
on almost every page of M. Valois’s exhaustive monograph. We will only 
refer in conclusion to one or two sections of special interest to the English 
student, the valuable account from scattered sources of Aquitanian and 
Irish Clementism and the important conversation with John of Gaunt at 
Amiens in 1392, which Honoré Bonet, the prior of Salon, records in his 
unpublished ‘Somnium super materia scismatis.’ The duke expounded 
exactly the policy which Richard II was pursuing five years later when it 
was interrupted by the catastrophe of his reign—the healing of the schism 
by the ‘way of cession,’ and the conclusion of peace between France 
and England : ‘There will never be unity in the church,’ he said, ‘ until 
the day that peace is signed by Charles VI and Richard II.’ 

In spite of the great mass of detail in the notes errors seem com- 
mendably few. But how comes Bordesley in ‘le Worcestershire ’ to form 
part of the diocese of Lincoln (ii. 248) ? James Tarr. 


History of the Life and Reign of Richard ITI, to which is added the 
Story of Perkin Warbeck from Original Records. By James 
GarrpNER, LL.D. Second Edition. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 1898.) 


A numBER of students will welcome a new edition of Mr. Gairdner’s 
‘Richard III’ (originally published by Messrs. Longmans in 1878), 
which has long been difficult to get. The book has been revised and 
perfected in every possible way. A newly discovered portrait of Perkin 
Warbeck is now added, and reference to a work so recent as Mr. Leathes’s 
edition of the ‘Cambridge University Grace Book A’ proves that Mr. 
Gairdner has neglected no scrap of evidence that bears upon his 
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narrative. The accuracy of the original edition is sufficiently proved 
by the few positive corrections of statement here made. The revision 
consists rather in the addition of further illustrations, especially from 
those foreign sources which are little read in England; the story of 
Perkin Warbeck alone has required to be recast in the light of the latest 
research on the European diplomacy of this period. 

In the early biography of Richard a passage is cited from Waurin 
which describes the earliest occasion, perhaps, on which Richard was 
led to plan a murder. Edward, on his return from exile in 1471, had 
entered York in the face of some danger. He was told by one Martin de 
la Mere that he should not leave unless he would go to the minster and 
swear never to claim the crown. Edward evaded the difficulty by reply- 
ing that he could not take an oath before such small people as the York 
citizens, his own vassals ; he was willing to do so only before the lords of 
the country, whom it would take time to summon. During this con- 
versation Gloucester spoke apart to the lords Rivers and Scales, saying 
that he did not see how they could get safely out of the town unless 
they first killed Martin de la Mere and the recorder there in the 
chamber, ‘which they agreed’to do if they found it necessary.’ Mr. 
Gairdner adduces also some further substantiation of the story that 
Richard as Protector spread calumnies aspersing the chastity of his own 
mother, inasmuch as Chapuys in 1585 alludes to the fact as notorious. 
The remaining additions to the life of Richard touch chiefly the story 
of the Scottish war and the dealings of Richmond and Richard with the 
French king. Mr. Gairdner’s account of the battle of Bosworth still 
differs materially from that of Sir James Ramsay. It is doubtless owing 
to the fact that the disposition of the forces is, and must remain, a matter 
of conjecture that no plan of the battle is given. The placing of 
Richard’s camp near Sutton Cheney, and not near Stapleton, shows that 
Mr. Gairdner’s plan would differ greatly from Sir James Ramsay’s. 

In the account of Perkin the additions are considerable. Mr. 
Gairdner gives from Gudenus’s ‘ Codex Diplomaticus ’ a document in which 
Perkin makes over to Maximilian, and after his death to Philip and his heirs 
male, all his rights in his own kingdoms of England and France, his 
duchy of York, his lordship of Ireland, and his principality of Wales, in 
the case of his death without issue male, and renounces all attempt to 
evade these obligations on the ground of his being under age. This was 
in January 1495; one more proof, as Mr. Gairdner notes, that he was 
mistaken in the date he chose for the duke of York’s birth. Very inter- 
esting are the new suggestions which are put forward to explain the 
‘smoking away’ of Perkin from Scotland and the discrepant accounts of 
what happened to him on his departure. Pains have been taken to 
unravel the confusions of Zurita and of the manuscript of Warbeck’s 
siege of Waterford in 1495, which introduces into that story some of the 
events of 1497, and the newly constructed version tells for the first time a 
coherent tale. 

Among the few errors which it has been found necessary to correct it 
is worth noticing that genealogical research has served to substantiate 
the old story of Brandon’s death on the field of Bosworth, and the idea 
that this was a mistake of Polydore Vergil’s has been abandoned. 
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A curious story, that the skeletons of the murdered princes were found 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and that ‘the prudent princess, not willing to 
revive the memory of such an action,’ ordered the door of the chamber where 
they were found to be walled up, may deserve a passing mention. (See 
Notes and Queries, 7th series, vol. viii. p. 361.) Mary Bateson. 


Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. By A. H. Jonson. 
(Periods of European History.) (London: Rivington, Percival, & Co. 
1897.) 

Tue general scheme of this very satisfactory series has been wisely left 
elastic enough to admit in each successive volume of a good deal of inde- 
pendence in treatment; and no contributor was more likely to use this 
liberty with the discretion proper to insight and experience than the author 
of the volume now before me. In dealing with a period of European 
history comprising, together with the larger part of the Renascence 
movement, practically the entire course of both Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation, Mr. Johnson had the choice between producing a looser 
counterpart of Hiiusser’s still valuable outline of European history in the 
Reformation period, and restricting himself to a range which, while covering 
a less extensive ground, should have the advantage of what in some respects 
is undoubtedly a more real unity. This he has judiciously perceived to 
lie in the long-protracted conflict which, from the French invasion 
of Italy onwards to the Peace of Vervins, involved Western Europe in 
continuous wars, and which in point of fact was waged for the mainte- 
nance of fairly stable relations between the chief European powers, first 
against the disturbing ambition of the House of Valois, and then against 
the intolerable incubus of the Habsburg ascendency. To an exposition of 
these great political issues and their determination he has not hesitated 
to subordinate his review of the great religious, social, and literary move- 
ments of the period in question; and the result is a book in which it 
would be indeed strange if there were nothing to be missed, but which 
has the merits, paramount in a work intended to instruct, of directness, 
consecutiveness, and lucidity. 

The first chapter of this volume contains a summary of the Italian 
wars consequent upon the expedition of Charles VIII, in which the decline 
of Venice is both fully and clearly dealt with. Some injustice, on the other 
hand, may be held to be done to Florence by the statement that ‘ much 
of that immorality and license which stains the glory of the Renaissance ’ 
was ‘concentrated ’ in her, Toa Savonarola every great city is a Nineveh ; 
but the far from rapidly evanescent popularity of the preacher himself 
tells a different tale; and in any case it may be doubted whether 
Florentine life was like Roman, cankered to the core with the immorality 
of which Aretino was the most typical growth. The sack of Rome, 
which, as Mr. Johnson elsewhere rightly says, put an end to the papal 
city’s leadership of the new learning and art, was wideiy accepted as the 
fulfilment of a prophecy of judgment, and may be almost said to have 
marked the close of the pagan renascence in Italy. The second chapter is 
chiefly occupied with the internal history of Spain and Germany down to 
the time of the deaths of Ferdinand and Maximilian. While Mr. Johnson 
well brings out the most notable features in the condition of the empire 
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during this period—-which he truly describes as one of anarchy, political 
and social, but not of barbarism—he is here and there not very consistent 
in the official terminology of the late empire. Perhaps he might with 
advantage have added an appendix on its constitutional and financial 
systems, similar to the extremely useful summaries inserted in the 
instance of France, as well as in those of Florence and Venice. If, as is 
very proper, he translates Reichskammergericht by ‘ Imperial Chamber,’ 
he might have found some other term than ‘ chamber’ for the college or 
council (Rath) of princes in the imperial diet. It may be pedantic to 
object to the expression ‘king of Germany’ when informally employed ; 
but: the form ‘ Stadtholder ’ is neither English nor High German. In 
the designations of territorial princes, it might have been advisable to 
observe greater uniformity; if Albert of Brandenburg-Kulmbach is 
referred to as ‘Albert of Brandenburg,’ John of Brandenburg-Kiistrin 
should not be ‘John of Kiistrin.’ To have done with trifling cavils, 
Ottokar Lorenz has, I fear, taken away the basis of the popular tradition 
as to the meaning of Frederick III’s celebrated ‘ house-mark’ A E10 U, 
by pointing out that, among several solutions of the anagram in the 
emperor’s book of manuscript: memoranda, the accepted one is unfortu- 
nately conspicuous by its absence. 

The next three chapters of this volume are marked off by Pavia, 
Crespi, and Cateau-Cambrésis respectively ; after which there remain the 
four most compact sections of the subject, the Counter-Reformation with 
its antithesis Calvinism, Philip and Spain, the Revolt of the Netherlands 
and the French Reformation and civil wars. Except, perhaps, in his 
account of the League, Mr. Johnson has, so far as I can see, nowhere 
fallen short of a sufficient treatment of his theme ; and as a rule he is to 
be charged neither with excess of detail nor with undue meagreness of 
statement. In the composition of a work like the present compression 
is often: the hardest part of the task; but the author has judged very 
rightly that no mistake could be more fatal than that of wholly ex- 
cluding the personal element even from a narrative where concision is 
indispensable, and has accordingly found room for many brief but graphic 
portraitures of leading personages in his story. Machiavelli and Cesare 
Borgia, Julius IT, Don John and Catherine de’ Medici, and many others 
are characterised with a distinctness, and at the same time with a 
fairness, that appear to me under the circumstances deserving of recog- 
nition. I say nothing of Queen Elizabeth, since English policy is on 
principle excluded from discussion, although at the one end of the book 
Cardinal Wolsey’s ‘system’ is very aptly defined, and at the other the 
account of the Armada is reft of the last illusions that adhere to the 
episode. Francis I is judged without injustice, but one would have 
thought it hardly necessary to begin so plain an exposure with a 
‘hesitating’ query as to whether Francis ‘deserved his reputation.’ 
Michelet, it may be remembered, prefaced his volume on Francis I by the 
‘ humiliating ’ confession that he was proceeding to describe a national 
type. The age in which this prince lived shared with the country 
from which he sprang the credit of his pretentious brilliancy, and the 
discredit of the hollowness of his pretences when translated into 
performance. A. W. Warp. 
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The Voyages of the Cabots: Latest Phases of the Controversy. 
By Samvuet E. Dawson, Lit.D. (London: Quaritch. 1897.) 


Dr. Dawson, who has distinguished himself in the discussions occasioned 
by the Cabot celebration by advocating Cape Breton as the place of John 
Cabot’s landfall, now reviews the whole question in the light of adverse 
opinions, and, as might be anticipated, sees no reason for changing his 
own. From the historical point of view the question of Cabot’s exact 
landfall is of little importance, and Sir Clements Markham and Judge 
Prowse, both of whom place it in Newfoundland, admit that we have no 
data sufficient to determine it. It is, however, hard to see how, having 
sailed for several days due north after passing Ireland, and subsequently 
followed a westward course, he could possibly have reached Cape Breton 
without first sighting the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland. It is 
tolerably clear on the face of contemporary accounts that Cabot started to 
discover an island. Contrary to his expectation, he found a continent, 
along which he coasted for 300 leagues, or about 1,200 miles. He then 
turned homeward, passing on the way ‘ two very large islands ’—possibly 
different parts of Newfoundland. The really interesting question, in 
connexion with the voyage, is that of its true place in the history of 
nautical exploration—how far it was connected with the contemporary 
quest of ‘ Brasylle’ and the ‘ Seven Cities’ by the sailors of Bristol, or 
influenced by knowledge of the ‘ Winland ’ or ‘ Nyja-land ’ of the Northmen, 
as well as by the successful voyage of Columbus. The starting-point for 
‘Brasylle,’ as we learn from William of Worcester, was the Blasquet 
Islands, at the end of the northern coast of Dingle Bay, in Ireland. In 
turning northward, then, after passing Cape Clear, Cabot was following 
the ‘ Brasylle’ tradition ; and the character of the voyage is obviously 
determined by the extent to which this northward course was carried. 
Sir Clements Markham supposes it to have extended only as far as the 
latitude of Blacksod Bay. Bishop Howley takes the explorer as far north 
as St. Kilda’s, or just as far as he would have found it necessary to go in 
order to enable him to reach, by turning due westward, the ‘ Winland’ or. 
‘ Nyja-land ’ which was understood to lie 8.W. of Greenland. Sebastian 
Cabot, who appropriated to himself the credit of his father’s voyage, and 
gave at different times, and to different people, three mutually con- 
tradictory accounts of it, alleged in the first of these accounts that the 
northward course was continued until it was stopped by land ahead, 
which obliged him to alter the course to westward. Later, however, he 
alleged the course to have been from the first west by north (alla volta di 
ponente e quarto di maestro), and, lastly, to have been from the first due 
north-west (cominciai a navigar verso maestro). Besides bearing this 
general testimony to the northward course, Sebastian stated that the 
outward voyage took place in the summer of 1496, and the return voyage 
in the summer of 1497. This is more probable than the common 
opinion, based on a single misinterpreted passage in Pasqualigo’s letter, 
that the whole voyage occupied only three months. E. J. Payne. 
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Les Suisses dans les guerres d’Italie de 1506 d 1512. Par C. Koxter. 
Publication de la Société d’Histoire et d’Archéologie de Genéve. 
(Geneva: L. Jullien, Georg, & C*. 1897.) 


Tue intervention of the Swiss in the wars of North Italy is a subject so 
difficult that the more gratitude is due to the author for having selected 
its most difficult period for illustration. He admits that his limits are 
somewhat artificial, and it would have been welcome had he continued 
his monograph to the outbreak of war in 1515 or at least to the death of 
Louis XII. The most fruitful of the sources utilised are the Recesses of 
the Swiss Diets, but these are supplemented by unpublished materials 
from the Cantonal Archives, the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, and 
the Archives de France. It is unfortunate that the correspondence 
between the Vatican and its agents has disappeared, for the despatches 
of Cardinal Schinner would have been of the highest interest. It is al- 
most needless to state that the foreign relations of the Confederacy throw 
much light upon the internal workings of the federal system. 

The four powers which are found courting the venal favours of the 
Swiss within these years were France, the emperor, the pope, and 
Venice. The rupture of the treaty of Blois brought the French and 
Imperial envoys face to face before the Swiss Diet. The emperor, begging 
for a permanent alliance and laying stress on Teutonic nationality, met 
with a distinct refusal. Louis XII under false pretences obtained a force 
of mercenaries for his attack on Genoa: the cantonal governments, 
learning too late that the objective was a town which claimed to be 
Imperial, vainly tried to recall their troops. The French king’s deceit 
gave Maximilian an advantage. Swiss deputies appeared at the Diet cf 
Constance (1507), and the emperor’s personal flattery made no slight 
impression. He swore to the envoys of the Forest Cantons that he would 
go on foot to Einsiedeln and kill a chamois on the highest mountain ; he 
would get Nicolas von der Fliie canonised ; he patted an envoy on the chest, 
saying Eh, par Dieu, mon cousin, je suis le plus ancien et le meilleur 
Confédéré et je veux demeurer tel, si l'on me traite en conséquence. He 
offered a higher rate of pay per man; he promised to annex Domodossola, 
Chiavenna’ and Locarno to the Confederacy; he could truly show the 
dangers of French expansion. Maximilian actually secured the promise 
of 6,000 men for his coronation progress. An advance into Italy there 
and then would probably have restored Milan to the empire, for the 
Lombards were ready to rise against French oppression. But French 
agents were busy ; they scattered their crowns broadcast dans les rues, les 
carrefours, les villages, les bains, les hételleries et les marchés, donnant 
aux femmes, aux enfants, aux soldats, aux courtisanes ; they bribed the 
masses, and they paid especial attention to les gros masche-foins qui 
gowvernaient les Ligues. The French king, as a contemporary assured 
Machiavelli, had too many crowns to be argued with. Thus Maximilian 
was told that he must not employ his levies against the French, and then 
that he must not employ them against the Venetians, as being French 
allies, and this prohibition blocked his path to Italy. The author’s judg- 
ment on the morality of Swiss diplomacy is justly severe. 
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. Ainsi, aprés un an de délibérations interrompues, le Corps Helvétique ne 
pouvait ni remplir l’engagement que ses ambassadeurs avaient pris envers le 
chef de l’Empire et que neuf de ses membres avaient immédiatement ratifié, 
ni rester ferme dans sa résolution de ne le point exécuter. Les tergiversations 
dont il venait de donner l’étrange spectacle n’étaient malleureusement pas 
une simple et inévitable conséquence des difficultés de l’heure présente. Elles 
tenaient surtout au vice d’un gouvernement réduit 4 l’impuissance par |’oppo- 
sition d’une infime minorité, et qui, n’ayant pas les moyens de faire respecter 
ses ordres, sacrifiait aux caprices populaires les intéréts généraux du pays. 


There was, however, a growing dislike among the better elements of 
the nation to mercenary service, and thus, apart from a certain sympathy 
for Venice, the Confederacy refused the proposals of the signatories of the 
League of Cambrai. Yet so slight was the governmental control, that, in 
spite of severe prohibition, 8,000 Swiss volunteers fought for Louis XII at 
Agnadello, and many more were sent home as superfluous. Irritation 
was increased when Louis dismissed his mercenaries with contumely, 
calling them cogwins, vilains, vachers. He was, indeed, weary of their 
exorbitant demands, and, pending the creation of a national infantry, was 
substituting lanzknechts, and more especially men of the Vallais and the 
Grisons, who were close upon the Milanese frontiers. The result of this 
was a new departure in Swiss policy, which became at least less mercenary 
and more national, although French corruption was always present, and 
the French party always influential. 

Julius II took advantage of this altered feeling to form the alliance of 
1510. But the Swiss were deceived by the unscrupulous ability of the 
bishop of Sion; they had no intention of conducting an offensive 
campaign against the French in Lombardy; the two corps long lingered 
at Martigny and Bellinzona, and it was only the false rumour of the 
defeat of the eastern cantons which led to the abortive campaign of 1510. 
The mutual recriminations of Julius II and the Swiss gave Maximilian 
his opening, and at Baden he actually concluded an hereditary alliance 
with the confederates, while Schinner had much difficulty in escaping in 
disguise. The French negotiations would also have probably succeeded 
but for the resistance of the Forest Cantons. The author points out that 
the opposition of a single canton would prevent a treaty from the abiding 
fear that Swiss mercenaries might be found fighting in opposite camps, 
which was, perhaps, the one reputable element in Swiss policy. The 
Forest Cantons, finding that a French treaty was near conclusion, 
threatened to invade Lombardy in reprisal for the protective measures 
established against Swiss trade, and when these were removed they made 
the corruption of their citizens by French agents their pretext. 


S'ils exécutaient leur menace, et ils en étaient capables dans le téméraire 
orgueil de leur force, les autres cantons, obligés ou de les soutenir en vertu des 
traités de confédération, ou de réprimer leurs violences, n’éviteraient une guerre 
civile qu’au prix d’une guerre étrangére. Pour échapper 4 cette alternative ils 
achetérent l’inaction des Waldstiitten en sacrifiant.l'alliance francaise. 


Not only did the Forest Cantons prevent an accord with France, but, 
aided by a noisy minority, partly patriotic and partly venal, in the other 
cantons, they dragged the Confederacy into alliance with the Holy League. 
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The war of 1511 may almost be called national, as it was not undertaken 
at the direct instigation of other powers. The invasion proved a fiasco, 
owing to the consummate skill of Gaston de Foix; but the pope and 
Schinner worked on the disappointment and the cupidity of the Swiss, 
and this time with signal effect. There was a moment, indeed, of vacil- 
lation before the decisive campaign of 1512, and the diet gave a friendly 
reception to a French embassy. But the weak government was again 
dragged into war by private enterprise ; operations were opened by bands 
of volunteer adventurers, and then even the defeat of the Holy League at 
Ravenna did not alter the resolution of the Confederacy to support its 
volunteers. The Swiss force which effected the expulsion of the French 
from Lombardy was the strongest which had taken the field since the 
campaign against Charles the Bold. 

The settlement of Milan after the French defeat was a question of 
vital importance both to Italy and the Swiss, and the author rightly 
treats it in great detail. The conquest had been due to the Confederacy 
and Venice, but the emperor, now thoroughly estranged from France, 
the pope, and Ferdinand of Aragon were resolved to have their say. The 
latter had no definite aim, but he ordered his troops to move on Lombardy, 
and prepared to take all that he could get. The difficulty of a settlement 
lay in the emperor’s resolve to retain portions of Venetian territory, and 
in that of Venice to recover not only her older frontier, but the undigested 
acquisitions of 1499, Cremona and the Ghiara d’ Adda; the object of 
Julius II was to employ the league in the conquest of Ferrara, and to 
detach Parma and Piacenza from the duchy of Milan. The programme 
of the Swiss was simple; they would restore Maximilian Sforza te his 
father’s duchy under Swiss protection, and would suffer no dismemberment 
except to their own advantage. 

A rupture of the Holy League seemed inevitable. Swiss and Venetians 
soon nearly came to blows, and the French officers further sowed dissen- 
sion by surrendering Brescia and Peschiera to the Spaniards instead of to 
the besieging Venetian force. A natural solution, and the most beneficial 
to Italy, would have been a joint papal, Venetian, and Swiss protectorate 
over the national dynasty of Milan. Julius II had, indeed, reassured 
the republic as to Schinner’s policy: Schinner est plus Vénitien que 
vous. Laissez-le agir; restez unis avec les Swisses et défiez-vous des 
Espagnols. Ne permettons pas au roy d’ Aragon de se méler trop active- 
ment des affaires du Milanais. Unfortunately Julius’s territorial greed 
drew him to the side of the emperor and Ferdinand, with whom he 
formed a fresh Holy League. Maximilian would gladly have employed this 
to place his grandson, Charles, on the throne of Milan. The treaty of 
Rome produced a speedy reconciliation between the Swiss and Venice, 
while the latter, feeling herself directly threatened, opened the negotiations 
which ultimately led to a French alliance. Maximilian was forced to 
abandon his dynastic views upon Milan, but he insisted upon his suzerainty 
and meant it to be effective. Maximilian Sforza, brought up in Germany, 
would have preferred Imperial to Swiss patronage. But the Confederates 
were in practical possession ; they would take none but the first place in 
the installation ceremonies ; the Sforza must recognise that he received 
his coronet from them; ever afterwards Maximilian Sforza was seated, 
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uncomfortably enough, on Swiss pikes. Andrea da Borgo and Raymond 
de Cardona, representing the emperor and Ferdinand, formed with 
Schinner a sort of triumvirate, but the Swiss retained the lion’s share of 
the administration. The Confederates had blundered blindfold into a 
European war; yet not only had they secured valuable additions to their 
territory upon the Italian lakes, but they had assumed the protectorate of 
an alien province, far more civilised, more wealthy, more populous than 
themselves. The question would arise whether their political education was 
equal to the task. The mountaineers always saw their immediate interest 
clearly énough: the last pages of M. Kohler’s book describe the process 
by which, under pretence of negotiations which they never meant seriously, 
they cheated the French out of the fortresses of Lugano and Locarno. 
Maximilian had once stated frankly to his sister that lesdits Suiches sont 
commenaultez qui ne tiennent foi ne leaultez. With this reputation the 
Confederacy made its début as an Italian power. 

The routes followed in the Swiss invasions are not without geographical 
interest. As a rule they descended in two divisions by the St. Gothard 
and the Great St. Bernard, substituting the Simplon for the latter if the 
snow were very deep. In 1510, on the rumour of the defeat of the 
eastern cantons at Bellinzona, the division which had crossed the Great 
St. Bernard retired on Martigny, and thence marched from the Rhone to 
the Ticino valley, not apparently by the Furka, but by the more direct 
Nufenen route. In 1511 even the Fribourg contingent marched on 
Lucerne, and with the others descended by the St. Gothard and the 
Schéllenen at the end of November. In 1512 the French were watching 
all the western passes, while the emperor’s change of front gave the Swiss 
access to the Tyrol. The general rendezvous was at Chur, whence they 
meant at first to descend by the Valtelline and the Val Camonica. Finally 
they determined to converge on Trent. One division was directed by way 
of Edolo and the Val di Sale to the Adige, while the main force crossed the 
Albula. At Zernetz this force divided. The larger section followed the 
Miinsterthal and the Vintschgau, and near Meran were joined by the 
Edolo force, which had failed to carry out its directions; the smaller pro- 
bably followed the Inn to Innsbruck and thence crossed the Brenner. 
The passage through the Grisons proved very difficult, from want of 
supplies, but on Tyrolese territory the troops fared royally. 

It is regrettable that the author’s excellent work on Swiss history 
should be marred by mistakes in the Italian department. Louis XII is 
made to grant to Venice in the partition of 1499 not only Cremona and 
the Ghiara d’ Adda, but Crema, Bergamo, and Brescia, which had been 
long acquired. Among the towns ceded by Venice to the pope in 1509 is 
mentioned Forli, which did not belong to her, while Treviso is wrongly 
coupled with Padua as having been surrendered to the emperor. The 
Venetian force which Gaston de Foix cut to pieces near Isola della Scala 
on 16 Feb. 1512 was not returning from Brescia, but was racing to rein- 
force the garrison. The Lanterna at Genoa is confused with the Castel- 
letto, and is wrongly described as being situated above the town. Otta- 
viano Sforza was not Ludovico’s brother, now long dead, but his nephew. 
Some of these are not mere slips, but. are symptoms of an inadequate 
preparation in Italian history. E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty. Vol. Il. A.D. 1547-1602. 
Edited for the Selden Society by Reainatp G. MarspEN. (London: 
Quaritch. 1897.) 


Tus volume fully maintains the high standard of the Selden Society’s 
publications, and students of English legal history are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Marsden for the generous spirit in which he has performed his 
task. For, in addition to the extracted cases, he has given us an admira- 
ble brief account of many unpublished prohibitions,’ a table, with short 
summaries, of a very large number of other cases litigated from 1528 
to 1602,? and an account of the later history of the court of admiralty ; * 
so that any one wishing to master the history of the admiral’s jurisdiction, 
but unable to obtain access to original documents, would find a sufficiency 
of material in Mr. Marsden’s two volumes. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature in the volume is the light 
which it throws upon the great struggle between the common law judges 
and the admiral concerning the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 
In this connexion Mr. Marsden, with a frankness which at once com- 
mands confidence, confesses himself to have been wrong in his formerly 
expressed opinion that Coke was the initiator of the quarrel, Whether 
this discovery is to the credit of Coke or the reverse is a question upon 
which historians will differ, according to the view they take of the cause 
of quarrel. Certain it is that Coke was in no way loth to take up the 
tradition; and it is equally certain that his jealousy of the admiral’s 
jurisdiction was prompted not merely by pecuniary motives, but by his 
veneration for the English common law. To an outsider the quarrel 
looks, at first sight, very much like a sordid scramble for fees and 
perquisites ; and, no doubt, some of the actors in the struggle did not 
take a higher view of the situation. But, in reality, it was a question 
whether English law or a rather doubtful entity, sometimes called the 
‘law merchant,’ sometimes the civil law, should prevail upon the 
debateable ground which lay between the unquestioned territories of the 
common lawyers and the admiral. 

It was admitted on both sides that there were certain cases beyond 
question. No one, for example, would have contended that the admiralty 
court was foing beyond its powers in awarding damages for a collision at 
sea. Equally clear would it have been that an attempt by the same 
court to deal with a contract made between English subjects in England, 
to be performed in England, would have been properly dealt with by a 
prohibition. But between the clear extremes there were many means ; 
and Mr. Marsden’s cases show that the admiralty judges were ingenious 
in seizing hold of maritime features. The famous question of the juris- 
diction in tidal rivers had been definitely decided in favour of the 
common law courts by statute in 1392; * but many other disputed points 
remained. We find the admiralty claiming jurisdiction on the ground 
that one of the parties to a suit is a foreigner, that a contract in question 
was made abroad, that there has been a dealing in goods piratically 
obtained, and the like. In such cases it was of real importance to the 


' Introd. pp. xlii-lvii. 2 Ibid. pp. Ixv-lxxix. 8 Ibid. pp. Ixxix-lxxxviii. 
‘ 15 Ric. II, c. 3. 
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parties in which court the proceedings were conducted. Broadly speaking, 
the admiral and his officers followed the Roman law and procedure ; 
the common law judges of course adopted English principles and 
methods. The difference between the two systems are numerous and 
important ; two of them may be mentioned as examples. 

By the Roman law, at least by that medieval form of it which was 
recognised in the maritime courts, no accused person could be condemned 
save on his own confession. This rule is the excuse for, or rather the 
explanation of, the application of torture by the continental tribunals. In 
the English admiralty courts, it resulted in the wholesale acquittal of 
notorious criminals. So manifest was the scandal, that in the year 1535 
the difficulty was solved by a statute® which compelled the admiral and his 
officials to exercise their criminal jurisdiction by virtue of a special royal 
commission, and in its exercise to be guided by English law and to adopt 
English procedure. 

In non-criminal matters, a startling difference between the two systems 
was to be found, in the necessity for delivery in order to pass the property 
in chattels after a sale. By the Roman law the actual property remained, 
until delivery, in the vendor. Such was, in Bracton’s time, also the rule 
of English law. But in 1549, according to Mr. Marsden’s Introduction 
(p. xlix), it was the rule of English law that the mere contract of sale 
(‘ bargain and sale’) vested the property in the purchaser.® The important 
consequence was, that if the English rule applied to the case a ship could 
be arrested for a debt of the purchaser even before delivery ; while, if the 
civil law prevailed, she would be liable for the debts of the vendor, not of 
the purchaser. 

It is obvious, therefore, that these apparently technical differences had 
grave practical consequences. Whether it was, on the whole, a good 
thing that the common law courts fought a good fight, and wrested a good 
deal of mercantile business from the clutches of the law merchant, is a 
very large question, which cannot be argued here. But those who know 
anything of the very different results which followed in Germany, or the 
similar ‘ conflict of laws ’ which there took place, will realise the importance 
of the struggle. And there can be no better way of forming a judgment 
on such a question than by tracing its history in the by-paths of the law. 
For the true test of wisdom in a law is not to be found in its immediate 
application, but in its remoter effects on the complex web of soeial life. 

We may, however, notice, in conclusion, a very ingenious answer 
given by the state to a specious claim of the admiralty officials. The 
latter argued’ that, inasmuch as they administered the civil law, 
while their rivals at Westminster administered the common law, 
wherever a case arose which was admittedly amenable to the civil law the 
jurisdiction was necessarily theirs—an obvious, though somewhat per- 
plexing, fallacy, which the king’s advisers turned aside by issuing com- 
missions to the common law judges to try such cases by civil law. This, 


’ 27 Hen. VIII, c. 4. 

® This looks like a chancery doctrine. It may well be that the then recent Statute 
of Uses (1535), though not professedly dealing with chattels, had transferred the doc 
trine to the common law courts. 

? Introduction, p. xliii. 
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again, looks at first sight like a mere juggle ; but a little thought will show 
that civil law administered by civilians and civil law administered by 
common lawyers are apt to prove in effect two very different things. It 
is not a little curious that this medieval compromise was practically 
reproduced by Lord Mansfield at the close of the eighteenth century, and, 
as most competent critics think, with admirable results. 

EpWARD JENKS. 


Papers relating to the Navy during the Spanish War, 1585-7. Edited 
by Junian 8. Corsert. (London: Printed for the Navy Records 
Society. 1898.) 


Tue documents here printed are concerned (as the editor duly tells us) 
with the Indies voyage, the Cadiz voyage, and the preparations for the 
war that was to prove the superiority of English gunnery and English 
generalship at sea, and furnish the first example on a great scale of the 
new tactics, wherein the sail was the means of propulsion and the broad- 
side of heavy guns the offensive weapon. The Indies voyage is pretty 
well known already. Philip’s scandalous breach of right in laying an 
embargo on corn ships invited to trade by his own orders, and for his 
convenience, had led to Drake being at last, as Mr. Corbett says, ‘ let 
loose.’ The result was by no means advantageous to Spain. Drake had 
laid his plans carefully and upon good information, and with sufficient 
force and ready support they were by no means impracticable. And, even 
though the plan in its entirety was not found feasible with such means 
as he had, he managed to give ‘such a cooling to King Philip as never 
happened to him since he was King of Spain.’ After raiding in the 
Canaries and Cape Verde Islands to small purpose Drake sailed west, 
touched at Dominica and St. Kitts, and went on to San Domingo, 
‘ which the Spaniards gave us for a new year’s gift,’ as the cheerful officer 
of the ‘ Primrose’ tells us in his ‘ Discourse and Description,’ which 
supplements the Hakluyt account, penned by Captain Biggs and Lieut. 
Cripps. From Espajiola Drake passed on to Cartagena, and got plunder 
there also; but he seems to have thought it wiser not to attack Habana, 
and so sailed north, burnt St. Augustin’s on the Florida coast, touched at 
the spot which Raleigh had colonised in Virginia, and steered north to 
Newfoundland and thence eastward home. But this expedition, important 
as results were, was Officially looked on by both governments as slightly 
exaggerated reprisals, for Philip was not yet ready, and Elizabeth disliked 
the thought of war. Drake, knowing now what could be done in the 
West Indies, was anxious to get reinforcements and sail back, and carry 
out his plan of threatening Spain’s American conquests. But this was 
forbidden him, and he was forced to busy himself trying to get into Don 
Antonio’s service and to persuade the Dutch to help him equip his 
expedition. He soon seems (like Francis I) to have entered into 
correspondence with the Porte, for Drake hated Spain as Nelson did France, 
and would have sought aid in any quarter where he might have got 
help against the power that was seeking world-empire, persecuting 
protestants, and preparing to crush England. All this time Philip’s vast 
and formidable scheme was maturing, and at last Elizabeth, who for 
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political reasons had twice stopped Drake from going back to the West 
Indies, awoke to the full danger of delay, and determined to send him to 
Spain to ‘prevent or withstand any enterprise that might be attempted 
against her highness’ dominions.’ By his prompt sailing the admiral 
evaded a third recall (for Walsingham could not always uphold sound 
measures in the council, and the pro-Spanish party were unscrupulous and 
persevering), and was soon at work on the Spanish coast. His dash at 
Cadiz, and the destruction he wrought there among the vessels preparing 
for the expedition to England, his occupation of St. Vincent, which 
prevented the gathering of the various divisions of the Spanish fleet and 
upset Philip’s organisation, and his capture of the ‘San Felipe,’ worth 
114,000. of Elizabethan money, with papers on board that ‘ disclosed the 
long-kept secrets of the East Indies trade,’ were exploits that deserve 
applause and remembrance. Indeed, it was the perusal of the treasure 
ship’s papers that led a knot of London merchants to form the first East 
India Company. In a three-months’ cruise Drake had, as Mr. Corbett 
points out, proved the superiority of the ship over the galley as a mobile 
and effective fighting machine, and he had given an example of ‘ sound 
and intelligent strategy’ in a war at sea, such as had not been even 
imagined before, and this in spite of many obstacles and in the face of a 
cowardly and pig-headed opposition. But Drake was not the man (as 
was clearly shown in the matter of Doughty) to allow his subordinates 
to hamper his plans, and the inquiry which he forced on led to a better 
understanding of the commander’s necessary position at sea, the en- 
forcement of stricter discipline, and, ultimately, to the institution of naval 
courts-martial. The ridiculous ignorance that sneers at Drake as a 
greedy and bloodthirsty pirate making war for private ends should not 
survive the perusal of this volume. 

With these two campaigns of Drake, and with details of the English 
mobilisation, &c., to resist the armada, the greater part of this volume is 
concerned, so that it may serve as a prologue to the Armada Papers of 
Professor Laughton. The rest of the book touches the bitter and unfounded 
attacks made by the corrupt and interested dockyard officials upon Haw- 
kyns, whose shrewd and honest administration had stopped their illicit 
gains. Two appendices on the nomenclature of guns and vessels in Tudor 
days clear up many obscurities that have hitherto confused the casual reader 
and troubled the student. As to guns, the Elizabethan navy used long 
chasing pieces, culverins, sakers, minions, falcons, &c. ; battering pieces, 
cannon, demi-cannon, &¢. ; breechloading pieces for close fire, repelling 
boarders, for mounting on the bulwarks or the tops, such as periers, port- 
preces, fowlers, slings ; and short pieces, such as mortars, bombards, and 
the like. The favourite battery piece was the demi-cannon, a 10-foot, 
64-inch 30-pounder weighing c. 6,000 lbs, ; the usual long guns were the 
culverin, a 12-foot, 5-inch 15-pounder, weighing some 4,300 lIbs., the 
smaller 4} demi-culverin, and the 9-foot, 4-inch saker, weighing 1,600 Ibs. 
Really in armament Drake’s ship did not differ nearly as much from 
Rodney’s or Nelson’s or Cochrane’s as ours differs from theirs. Indeed, 
in principle the Elizabethan gun-founder, crippled by want of exact 
machinery as he was, seems to have been more ingenious and scientific 
than his Georgian successor. As for vessels, the galleon,a new and 
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improved type of war vessel in which both English and Spanish fought 
in the days of the armada, was a square-rigged ship of length thrice its 
beam, whereas the bluff-built merchantman still kept to the old rule of a 
beam half the length. The galleon was apparently a Venetian invention. 
We in England called a ‘ galleon’ a ‘ ship’ par excellence after the time 
of the refounder of the English navy, ‘that great king Henry VIII,’ 
as Cromwell deservedly styled him. A ‘bark’ in England meant a 
smaller three-master, of between 50 and 150 tons, it being merely the lesser 
size of its mizzen that prevented it carrying anything but a fore and aft 
sail. A ‘pinnace ’ was a vessel more seaworthy than a galley of the strict 
Mediterranean type, but specially built to allow of sweeps, or oars, being 
used as auxiliary to the sails. The ‘ pinnace’ was the ‘ torpedo boat’ of 
Tudor days, and the ‘ ship’ and ‘ bark,’ the ‘ battle ship’ and ‘ cruiser,’ 
according to our author’s comparison, which, however, must not be pushed 
too far. 

There are many incidents and phrases that will delight the reader, be 
he historical or literary, among these papers. For instance, a document 
marked ‘8.P. Dom. exci. 85,’ and apparently of 1586, notices, ‘ Two 
Jesuits arrived upon the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, the one called 
Southwell [the martyr-poet], son to Mr. Southwell of Norfolk, the other 
Allen, son to the widow Home, whose last husband was judge of one of 
the sheriff’s courts in London,’ and further tells of an attempt by one 
Ingram Greine, mariner, of the bark ‘ Burre’ (?), to take Sir Francis 
Drake, and either kill him or carry him to Dunkirk (to earn a short shrift 
there, no doubt) ; but, happily for England, this goodly enterprise failed by 
reason of the breaking of their mainmast. Here too is a description by 
the ‘ Primrose’s’ officer of the Caribs of Dominica, ‘all as red as scarlet.’ 


We with our boat met with eight of these men at sea, who as soon as. they 
espied us waved us unto them and put forth a fiag of truce, being a cake of 
cassano bread. . . . Their boat was a canoe that is made like a hog’s trough, all 
of one tree. These people go naked, without any manner of clothes about them. 
Their manner is, when they kill any of their enemies, they knock out the teeth 
and wear them about their necks like a chain, and eat their flesh for meat. 


This isle was all woods then, and like Prospero’s, ‘full of noises,’ besides 
possessing ‘snakes of great bigness, with newts and other venomous 
worms,’ though there were also ‘ potatoes, oranges, plantains, cassavo, and 
many kinds of fruit which we know not ’—an impression that would have 
delighted Defoe. 

Mr. Corbett’s clear introduction and helpful notes and index will serve 
the student. well, and there is a fitness in making that old spoil-sport 
Borough’s plan of the operations at Cadiz, 1587, the frontispiece to the 
book. F, Yorx Powe t. 


L’ Alsace au Dix-septiéme Siécle. Par Ropotpxe Reuss. Tome I. 
(Paris: Librairie Emile Bouillon. 1897.) 


Tue student will best appreciate the scale, assez vaste, and thorough- 
ness of M. Reuss’s scheme if I briefly indicate at the outset the contents 
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of this volume, which is divided into five parts. The first is a ‘ general 
description,’ largely statistical and ethnographical; the second is a 
summary of the political history; the third a careful analysis of the 
administrative, judicial, financial, and military institutions; the fourth 
a detailed geographical classification des territoires alsaciens ; the fifth 
a minute and erudite exposé de l'état économique, falling under three 
heads, agriculture, industry, and commerce. When M. Reuss has added 
his promised supplementary studies of Alsatian society, la vie intel- 
lectuelle, and l'état religieux, he will have given us not a history in the 
ordinary’ sense but an encyclopedia. Hence for a single writer, unless, 
like M. Reuss, he too has thirty years of toil behind him, to aspire to 
criticise in detail the multifarious material here collected together is 
impossible. It will be better to register instead a few general impressions, 
culled from the wealth of knowledge which the author has lavished on 
the subject. And M. Reuss can write as well as argue and amass; his 
style is lucid with a truly French lucidity; he can weld the driest 
details, so as to classify, not embarrass, the conclusions or the tableaux 
in hand. Take, for example, the 250 pages where he ‘sketches’ the 
political history of the century; only those who have wrestled with 
the ugly clots of discordant facts into which seventeenth-century history 
so easily coagulates when handled at once broadly and in detail will be 
able to appreciate the completeness and brilliancy of the narrative. And 
similarly in other chapters M. Reuss not merely can tell a story, he can 
dissect and put together again a series of institutions or the machinery 
of a complicated economic organisation. M. Reuss wisely makes no 
attempt to conceal the highly controversial character of his subject. He 
reminds his readers that la question alsacienne was not ‘ born yesterday,’ 
at the treaty of Frankfort or even at the treaty of Miinster. Yet 
three-fifths of the volume in question are hardly controversial. The 
‘books’ which discuss the geographical, economic, and constitutional 
aspects of Alsace could scarcely stir the most peevish patriotism on either 
side of the Rhine. These are, indeed, valuable chapters; if only for 
telling what to look for and where to find it, they form an indispensable 
mine in which the student will quarry for many years to come ; and from 
1648 onwards they are a weighty and fascinating contribution to the 
understanding of French administrative methods and principles in the 
seventeenth century. The greatness of Colbert de Croissy, who intro- 
duced le véritable systéme francais into Alsace, and all the undeniable 
benefits that came in its train, can now receive the honour it deserves. 
And did space permit an interesting contrast might be drawn between 
the results and machinery of the centralised government of le Roi Soleil 
and the humbler but equally laborious effort of the lesser luminaries 
across the Rhine, Karl Ludwig in the Palatinate, Ernst ‘der Fromme’ 
at Gotha, or the Great Elector in Brandenburg, all of whom were 
working for similar ends. M. Reuss possibly over-emphasises the 
invertebrate nature of the organisation, social, economic, and con- 
stitutional, prior to 1648, and the intrinsically synthetic virtue of the 
French administrators—as the contrast suggested would have hinted 
—but he practically disarms criticism, (i) by starting from the thesis 
that in 1648 Alsace appartenait a l’Allemagne par la langue, les 
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institutions et les sentiments ; (ii) by laying stress on the secret of French 
administrative success as largely consisting in allowing the Alsatians to 
‘realise themselves ;’ (iii) by revealing, when necessary, the worst defect 
of all seventeenth-century government, its liability to corruption ; (iv) by 
the most impartial arraignment of the erreur capitale of Louis XIV—his 
religious intolerance. But why has he given us no maps? Half adozen 
cartographical embodiments of his researches would be a real treasure. 
There are, it will be readily conceded, three burning problems. 
(1) What did the treaty of 1648 give France—merely ‘ seignorial 
lordship,’ or ‘territorial superiority,’ or ‘supremum dominium,’ 
or all three? (2) What is the truth about the réwnions? (8) What 
is the truth about Strassburg? In his answers to these and many 
other vexed questions M. Reuss’s tone is unexceptionable, a refreshing 
contrast to much of the literature of the subject. (1) He prints in 
candid fulness the clauses of the treaty, carefully collated with the 
original; he reviews the numerous and conflicting interpretations, 
and then, though not without hesitation, pronounces for the theory 
of ‘ supremum dominium,’ especially.as a political rather than a judicial 
fact, taking his stand on cette vérité banale that deux lignes de mawvais 
latin, designedly left obscure and contradictory on both sides (as 
Herr Pribram and Herr Rohdewald have recently admitted), are the 
cause of all the trouble. He proves up to the hilt that the French 
diplomatists meant to claim the supremum dominium with all its 
corollaries, and that they were skilful enough to get language assez 
élastique inserted into the document by which at a later time Louis was 
enabled to sowmettre d son autorité le pays towt entier, their opponents 
consenting with the arriére-pensée of demanding the exact opposite. 
The clauses, in brief, for both parties, as with Louis’s manifesto about the 
Spanish Netherlands, sentaient la poudre, since the validity of the 
final interpretation was intended by both sides to be clenched in the 
last resort by the big battalions. (2) Given the designed vagueness and 
the latent possibilities of the text stiffened by the French ‘intention,’ the 
réunions followed as day follows night. The decision of the courts ‘ was not,’ 
as M. Vast has pleaded, ‘in contradiction with any principle of public law 
in vigour in the seventeenth century,’ though their sanction rested on force. 
And granted that the Alsatians had in 1681 ‘the German heart,’ de quel droit 
le lui [Louis] reprocheratt-on de nos jours, quand l'histoire nous apprend 
que deux siécles plus tard ona tenu infiniment moins compte d'une opinion 
bien autrement unanime ? (8) The occupation of Strassburg was simply the 
plucking of a fruit carefully ripened for at least thirty years, inevitable, as 
many saw, as early as 1648, when France franchissait les Vosges, and 
doubly inevitable as the result of French policy and French organisation 
in the adjacent territories. The sword, not the pen, could alone have 
stopped it; but the sword was not there. It was not, of course, in the 
treaty of Westphalia, but how many roundings off of ‘ scientific frontiers’ 
are to be found prophetically provided for in diplomatic archives ? 
M. Reuss adds two interesting points—his conviction based on long 
years’ study of the documents, that il n’y a eu ni trahison formelle, ni méme 
lacheté pusillanime, but simply la résignation imposée par la force des 
choses; and as to the ‘myth’ that Louvois arrived at the gates of 
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Strassburg with the capitulation in his pocket, i] n’y a qu’d examiner le 
brouillon tel qu’tl est conservé aux archives municipales avec ses ratures 
et ses encres différentes pour se convaincre de la fausseté de cette hypothése. 
Moreover round these central positions M. Reuss has built through his 
800 pages a cumulative argument of great ability and insight, to the 
effect that in the seventeenth century le développement naturel menait 
lentement mais sttrement |’ Alsace vers la France, and with a definition 
assez élastique of the term ‘ natural’ who shall gainsay it ? 

Such is in outline M. Reuss’s position, modestly supported throughout 
by a formidable erudition. To probe thoroughly the validity of all his 
arguments would require a treatise; but his position is at least free 
from the perverse chicaneries and hair-splittings which have dis- 
figured and darkened what must always be an obscure problem, and 
backed by an armour the joints in which it would not be easy to 
pierce, but, what is far more welcome, it is the view of common sense 
bien documenteé. C. Grant RoBERTSON. 


The Nicholas Papers. Edited by Gzorce F. Warner. Vol. III. 
(Camden Society. 1897.) 


Tx1s volume consists, for the most part, of letters to Sir Edward Nicholas 
from various more or less important royalist personages with whom readers 
are already familiar. Those of Joseph Jane, who writes regularly and 
copiously, always abound in pointed and characteristic criticism. Other 
frequent contributors are Norwich, Hatton, and Sir Henry de Vie, 
and there are a few interesting letters from the marquis of Ormonde, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Percy Church, and others. The volume 
extends from July 1655 to November 1656, and reflects vividly some 
of the most important phases of a period rich in issues. The excite- 
ment of the Vaudois massacres; the outcome of the marauding expedi- 
tion of Penn and Venables to the West Indies; the uncertainty of 
Cromwell’s relations with Spain and France, and the treaty with the 
latter ; the importance of the Swedish factor in European policy—these 
are the chief external events of the period, and about them all Nicholas’s 
correspondents have something that is interesting to say. In internal 
affairs the main points are the rule of the major-generals and the meeting 
of the second parliament of the Protectorate. On the first of these there 
are a few comments, but the doings of the parliament receive little notice. 
Indeed, it is but a small fraction of the letters—about 60 pages out of 
292—-which are concerned with what happened after December 1655. 

As to the Vaudois, Hatton wrote from Paris on 2 July 1655, ‘ The 
Huguenots perke up in hope of a Protestant Ligue bewixt Cromwell, the 
Swead, the Swisses, &c. upon this bussines of the Savoy massacre ’ (p. 8). 
And on 8 Oct. Joseph Jane wrote from the Hague, ‘The books talke as 
if the peace with the Vaudois were too hastily concluded, and some say it 
will be broken ; but its not likely to engage other States, and, if Cr" pay 
them their mony collected, they may purchase a new country and haue 
their old upon the bargaine’ (p. 76). There was, naturally, much excite- 
ment among the royalists on the continent about what happened at 
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Hispaniola and Jamaica, both on its own account and on account of the 
wider question of Anglo-Spanish relations which it raised. On first 
hearing of the repulse at San Domingo Jane wrote that he liked it 
‘better than a great blow given the Spaniard’ (p. 28). The value of 
Jamaica was held to be very dubious. ‘More for reputacion than use,’ 
wrote Jane (p. 87), and again, ‘They tooke Jamaica for mere necessity, 
not knowing els how to dispose of their sicke men.’ The questions best 
worth discussing, however, were Cromwell’s general attitude towards 
Spain, and the rapprochement between him and Mazarin, leading up to 
the treaty in November 1655. Cromwell’s attitude and designs were 
enigmatical. Negotiations with France were known to be in progress, 
but they dragged. On 25 Oct. Sir Marmaduke Langdale wrote from 
Brussels, ‘I much feare Cromwell and the Spaniard will clapp upp a 
base peace’ (p. 95), On 2 Nov. Jane wrote that he did not believe there 
was ‘ peace’ between Cromwell and France. When the ‘peace’ was at 
last undeniable, its chief interest, from the royalist point of view, lay in 
its effect on the fortunes of Charles Stewart and his followers. If Cromwell 
and Mazarin were to be in alliance, Charles could hardly dispense with 
Spanish support; and the ‘slowness’ of the Spaniards’ ‘motions’ in 
that direction were a cause of anxiety (p. 106; and see Sir M. Langdale’s 
letter of 9 Dec. 1655, pp. 187-98). An alliance was concluded in April 
1656, chiefly by the instrumentality of Ormonde; and the royalists 
entered on it with the feeling that it was a necessity, but without any 
high hopes. On 27 March Ormonde wrote— 

I doubt not but our conclusion will bee good ; for it were an inhumanity to 
add shuch a skorne to our affliction as it would bee to delude us or make a 
property of the King in the case hee is. I believe they are not prepared with 
meanes to receive and suport the King . . . so that I conclude wee must returne 
to you till . . . the meanes to suport and set us on worke shall come from Spain, 
which I doe not looke for so soone as they make us believe (p. 271). 

The success of Swedish arms in Poland, and the relations between 
Cromwell and Charles Gustavus, receive a large share of attention. The 
probability of a protestant alliance and of concerted protestant designs 
was strong; and it was regarded as certain that Cromwell, from some 
motive or other, was favourable to the aggressive policy of Sweden. Still 
the Polish war introduced a puzzling element. ‘If they’ (Cromwell and 
Charles Gustavus) ‘ agree to troble the world, I see not how the Pole 
should in any way conduce to his ends, for, if he be conquered, it adds 
not to Cr.’ (p. 47.) Nor, even from a purely commercial point of view, 
was it apparent what benefit would come to Cromwell from Swedish 
mastery in the Baltic. Anyhow the attitude of Sweden, more or less 
expressly in conjunction with England and France, was alarming, and, 
as Lord Norwich wrote, ‘a stinging business’ (p. 221). Ineidentally 
we get a picturesque glimpse or two of Queen Christina. Sir Henry de Vic 
saw her at Brussels in September 1655, and was much interested in her 
ecclesiastical attitude. She was believed to be on the high road to 
Roman catholicism, but she declared to the abbess of Berlaymont, ‘I 
am a good Lutherane’ (p. 57). On 16 Nov. 1655 Langdale wrote to 
Nicholas, ‘ The Queene of Swede is declared Roman Catholike ’ (p. 128). 

The comments of the royalist group on the major-generals are pretty 
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much what might be expected. They are spoken of as ‘shire captains’ 
(p. 47), ‘governors of counties’ (p. 79), ‘our heptarchy’ (p. 90), 
‘Cromwell’s institution of his timarriots’ (p. 139), ‘and the new bassars’ 
(p. 147), while the institution itself is called the ‘cantonizing of the 
kingdom ’ (p. 138). Jane writes cautiously in October 1655, ‘The can- 
tonizing of the kingdom . . . is now come to pass, and I finde some of 
my opinion that it is not the best policy that ever he tooke’(p. 188). 
On 1 Feb. 1656 Colonel Whitley writes of the severity of the officials, and 
especially of Butler’s arrogant bearing in Northamptonshire. Jane 
gives a hearsay description of the institution on p. 139. A news letter 
(pp. 192-4) in the handwriting of Perey Church, dated 9 Dec. 1655, 
brings out the side of the institution which was concerned with the 
police and the improvement of the public morals. 

The general tone about Cromwell and his government is on the whole 
fairly mild, probably because his power at the time was so great that it 
seemed idle to attack it even with words. Jane marvels at the disposition 
of the English, who ‘ croach downe betwene their burthens’ and ‘ abjure 
their honour’ (p. 11). He is not sure whether Cromwell’s hatefulness 
does not make his death undesirable. One less hated might strengthen 
the rule (p. 59). 

An interesting feature of this volume is a copy of the examination of 
Henry Manning, the spy employed by Thurloe, after his arrest at Cologne 
in December 1655. It extends from p. 149 to p. 187, and is endorsed 
‘Examinations of M" Hen. Mannings taken 11" De** 1655.’ First come 
three statements by the prisoner, each of which is endorsed by Nicholas. 
These include a sufficiently complete self-revelation of a ready and un- 
principled adventurer. They are followed by Manning’s examination in 
detail at Cologne by Culpeper and Nicholas on 8 Dec. 1655. As Mr. 
Warner points out in his preface, the most interesting point elicited in this 
examination was an alleged royalist design on Plymouth, which turned 
out to be a pure fiction invented by Manning (pp. 177-9). From his 
‘ dolefull imprisonment ’ Manning wrote four letters to Nicholas which 
appear in this volume (pp. 196-203). They are as abject as could be 
expected or desired, and are profuse of offers to atone for one treachery 
by another. No future, however, was destined for him. He was shot 
near Cologne, probably immediately after writing the last letter given 
here. 

The agitation for the admission of the Jews into England has 
some echo in this correspondence. Richard Overton writes from 
Delft on 18 Sept. 1655 that he finds the Jews are ‘in conjunction 
with Cromwell,’ and will speedily appear in England (p. 44). Their arrival 
is noticed by Jane on 28 Sept. (p. 68.) On 22 Oct. Overton writes that 
they are ‘ confederates with the Monster’ (p. 95). It is rather surprising, 
therefore, to find Colonel Whitley, in a letter of 24 Jan. 1656, reporting 
a saying of Cromwell’s that it was ‘an ungodly thing to introduce y® 
Jewes ’ (p. 255). 

It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Warner’s editing deserves all 
praise. The preface contains an excellent analysis of the chief contents. 

Davin Watson RannIE. 
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Légendes et Archives de la Bastille. Par Frantz Funck-BRentTano. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie. 1898.) 


M. Funck-Brentano has been known for some time as a student of the 
archives of the Bastille, and the papers which make up this volume have 
already appeared separately. They illustrate the French capacity for 
combining original research with easy and graceful expression. No 
writing could be lighter or more agreeable, and none of the recent addi- 
tions to the literature of the French Revolution could give a livelier shock to 
the notions current among educated men respecting France before the Re- 
volution. Though more than a hundred years have passed since its stones 
were scattered, the form of the Bastille is familiar to thousands in every 
country of Europe. Its fall announced to eager poets and philosophers 
the opening of a new age. In later times the imagination of enthusiasts 
too tender to ratify the deeds of the Jacobins fastened upon the cap- 
ture of the Bastille as the first and most stainless triumph of the 
Revolution. For it was held to have been the darkest of the dark places 
of the earth. Within the walls of the Bastille despotism was supposed to 
have glutted its slow implacable cruelty ; the Bastille was the material 
embodiment of all that was most hateful and inhuman in the ancien 
régime. For many years nobody took the trouble to look at the authentic 
records of the Bastille. They had been kept with scrupulous care 
down to the day of its capture; then they suffered in the general sack. 
Many documents were destroyed, many were dispersed. When order was 
restored, all the documents that could be collected were placed in the 
library of the city. Thence, some years afterwards, they were trans- 
ferred to the library of the Arsenal, where they lay neglected and forgotten 
until they were accidentally discovered in the course of some repairs to 
the building. The librarian of the Arsenal, M. Francois Ravaisson, had 
the merit of recognising their value. But six hundred thousand docu- 
ments heaped together in confusion could not be arranged or catalogued 
in a day. The work has only been completed quite recently by M. 
Funck-Brentano. The archives have supplied most of the matter of 
this volume, though a good deal has been drawn from other sources, such 
as the memoirs and letters of several of the prisoners of the Bastille. 

The net result of these studies may be summed up by saying that 
almost every popular notion about the Bastille is unfounded. The Bastille, 
when erected in the fourteenth century, was only a prison in so far as 
all fortresses were then used as prisons. It was part of the system of 
fortification of medieval Paris. For more than two centuries it retained 
its military character. Illustrious visitors to the French court were some- 
times lodged there asin other castles ; offenders were sometimes imprisoned 
there; but it was not until the time of Richelieu that the Bastille was 
degraded to the uses of a mere prison. Even then it was not an ordinary 
gaol, nor were the majority of its prisoners common criminals. It was a 
state prison. It received persons accused of conspiracy against the 
government, spies in the service of states hostile to France, noblemen 
and gentlemen who had fallen into disgrace. Under the paternal 
despotism of old France it came to receive another class of troublesome 
or disoreditable persons, against whom their own families had obtained 
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lettres de cachet. Only a few common criminals were ever lodged in the 
Bastille. Its occupants were a class apart, and were treated, we might 
say, as involuntary guests of the crown. They might not go out nor 
correspond with persons outside, although both of these rules came to be 
relaxed in time. But they might furnish their apartments as they 
pleased, dress as they pleased, eat and drink what they pleased, amuse 
themselves with books, with company, with pets, or with some harm- 
less manual occupation. They paid and received visits, and took the 
air in the courts or on the platforms of the towers, which afforded 
a noble~prospect of Paris. If their own books were insufficient, a 
library had gradually been formed in the Bastille for the use of its 
inmates. If they lacked money to provide for their own wants, they 
received a reasonable allowance from the Treasury, which they might 
spend as they pleased. Sor:ne thrifty captives contrived to save out of 
this allowance, and left their prison with a comfortable sum of ready 
money. The governor and his subordinates were almost painfully polite. 
The accommodation varied in quality. The dungeons at the bottom of 
the towers were dark, damp, and cold. In the seventeenth century they 
received criminals of the lowest class; in the eighteenth they served 
as a place of punishment for breaches of discipline. Under Louis XVI 
these dungeons were no longer used for any purpose. The highest floor 
under the roofs was also uncomfortable and unwholesome. But the 
intervening floors contained living-rooms such as we see in old castles : 
tolerably spacious and airy, although gloomy by reason of the thickness 
of the walls and the smallness of the windows. It was only towards the 
end of the reiga of Louis XIV that bolts and bars were fitted to these 
apartments. Under these circumstances, it is easy to understand that 
detention in the Bastille had few horrors, so few that a clever lady 
who passed several years there looked back to them as the happiest 
period of her life. Yet it was natural that the Bastille should have a bad 
name, for under the evil rule of secrecy a man might be imprisoned there 
without having commitied any offence known to the law, and might be 
kept there without learning the cause of his restraint. Nay, as the 
papers relating to his arrest were in part destroyed soon after, his gaolers 
and the ministers themselves might be equally ignorant. All this was 
hateful, but had been in great measure amended before the outbreak of 
the Revolution. 

To this general account of the archives of the Bastille, its history, and 
the manner of life among its inmates, M. Funck-Brentano has added 
studies of some of its more celebrated inmates. The man in the iron mask, 
who closed his days in the Bastille, appears from conclusive documentary 
evidence to have been Mattioli, secretary of state to the duke of Mantua, 
kidnapped by order of Louis XIV, in revenge for having disclosed the 
purchase of the fortress of Casale. The story of the so-called marquis de 
Latude is told here from original documents, and affords an admirable 
instance of the growth of a legend. He had no claim to the title which 
he assumed. He was \ bold, clever, and partially insane adventurer, 
who spent nearly thirty-iive years in various prisons. At length set free 
under Louis XVI, he gained immense popularity by representing himself 
as the noble and innocent victim of inhuman gaolers and horrible 
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dungeons. A notice of the men of letters who were confined in the 
Bastille in the eighteenth century shows that the crown of martyrdom 
was never purchased at a cheaper rate than by these petted prisoners. 
The account of the capture of the Bastille in 1789 adds yet another to 
the numerous versions of that strange event. According to M. Funck- 
Brentano it was by no means the work of a great popular rising. Still 
less was any ability or heroism displayed by the captors. Then, as at 
so many other crises of the French Revolution, the persons invested with 
authority behaved with a weakness which would deserve a harsher name 
had not its punishment been so terrible. F. C. Monraaun. 


Documente privitire la Istoria Romédnilor culese de EvuDOXxIN DE 
Hurmuzaxt. Vol. X. 1763-1844. Cuprindénd docwmente adunate, 
adnotate si publicate de Necuuai Iorca. (Bucuresci. 1897.) 


Txe tenth volume of this admirable series of documents, which re- 
flects great credit on Roumanian patriotism and learning, is composed 
of the Prussian consular reports from Bucharest and Jassy. Although 
Prussia was not specially interested in the lower Danube, there had been, 
as is shown in the elaborate preface, instances.of communication between 
the electors of Brandenburg and the rulers of the two principalities 
at a much earlier date than the earliest of these documents. The 
Great Elector, for example, wrote urging both Stephen George of 
Moldavia and Constantine Scherban of Wallachia to combined action 
against Poland, and the Moldavian prince, after his deposition by the 
Turks, endeavoured to find assistance in Brandenburg. Among the 
documents in the appendix to this volume are a letter from the unfortu- 
nate Gregory Ghica to Frederick the Great, asking him to instruct the 
Prussian minister at Constantinople to bring about the writer's reinstalla- 
tion as prince of Moldavia, a letter of Frederick on this subject, and a 
polite note from Michael Soutzo of Wallachia to Frederick William II. 
So, as Russia and Austria, the two powers most concerned in the princi- 
palities, had established consulates at Bucharest and Jassy, we find the 
Prussian minister at Constantinople writing to Frederick the Great in 
1784 to appoint professor Kénig as first Prussian consul in Moldavia, and 
*some other good subject’ as consul in Wallachia. The consuls, it is 
pointed out, would assist in introducing Prussian merchandise, look after 
the fairly numerous Prussian subjects in the principalities, while Kénig 
asked no salary. Kénig was appointed, and his reports continued down 
to 1788, when an interregnum occurs, and, with the exception of a few 
unimportant documents in the appendix, we have practically nothing till 
18i8. From that time on Prussia was regularly represented in the 
principalities, and the thread of the reports is resumed. 

But the consular reports have a far wider interest than for German 
readers alone. Kénig’s consulship coincided with the period when 
Russia, having made two steps forward by the treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainard#i and the convention of Ainali-Kavak, again declared war on 
Turkey in 1787. He describes how ‘the Russians put consuls every- 
where without any necessity, perhaps to win over the inhabitants,’ and 
how the Turkish troops, who came to defend the people, were the ruin 
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of the country. He complains of the expense of life at Jassy, especially 
at Christmas, and gives us the incomes of the two princes. Marco, his 
successor, depicts in two valuable despatches of 1819 the ceremonies on 
the arrival of a new hospodar, or a new consul, in Wallachia, and 
sketches the growing influence of Russia with Alexander Soutzo of 
Wallachia. ‘The hospodar,’ he writes, ‘dare net undertake the 
smallest thing without the consent of General de Pini,’ the Russian 
consul-general, who, we are told in a later despatch, régnait plus que le 
prince. As the Phanariote rule draws to its close we are furnished with 
some striking accounts of the misery which it caused the people. ‘ The 
hospodar and his retinue of Greeks, which he brings with him from 
Constantinople, can have no patriotism for what is to them a foreign 
land, where they only come to amass money.’ We hear of constant 
troubles with the Albanians, of brigandage, and of the bad effects of 
the Russian invasions on the morals of all classes. A despatch of 1822 
paints in the darkest colours the condition of Wallachia after Tudor 
Vladimirescu and the hetaerist chief Ipsilanti had ravaged it. Then, as 
now, the rich Roumanian boyards wasted huge sums in visiting Paris, 
‘one journey alone costing 75,000 ducats.’ The change to native 
hospodars in that year is clearly shown by Kreuchely, who had succeeded 
Marco in 1820, to be just in itself, but certain to produce jealousies 
among the great nobles—a forecast amply fulfilled by events. In 
Moldavia, it seems, they even preferred the Russians to one of their own 
caste, despite the piteous state of Bessarabia since its annexation. As 
usual after a reform the people were discontented, and the peasants said, 
‘ We were happier under the Greeks.’ Under the first native hospodar 
of Wallachia, whose entry into Bucharest is well described, there were 
three parties—that of the court, that of the Wallach nobles, each wishing 
to be prince, and that of the Greeks, anxious for the return of the old 
Phanariote rule. But this consul devotes himself also to such practical 
matters as the first efforts at paving the streets of the capital, and 
sketches out a whole treatise on Wallachia. Though he graphically 
narrates the panic at the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war of 1828, a 
lacuna of nearly a year occurs at that critical point. Among notable 
events subsequent to the peace of Adrianople the correspondence men- 
tions the discontent with the réglement organique, the interview of the 
two princes of Servia and Wallachia, the earnest desire of Michael 
Sturdza of Moldavia to develop the port of Galatz, and the journey of the 
sultan through Bulgaria in 1887. We hear, too, of Moltke’s passage 
through Bucharest on his way to Constantinople. 

The volume is thus a mine of facts, though Xénopol has gleaned 
in his history almost all that can be said about this period. There are a 
copious index, a full list of authorities, many footnotes, five large illus- 
trations, and a number of facsimiles of signatures. The illustrations 
comprise two portraits of Alexander Ipsilanti, prince of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, pictures of his house at Briinn and of his statue above the 
doorway, and a portrait of the Moldavian ruler Charles Callimachi. 

W. Miner. 
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Autobiography and Political Correspondence of Henry Augustus, Third 
Duke of Grafton, K.G. Edited by Sir W. R. Anson, Bart. D.C.L. 
(London: John Murray. 1898.) 


A Narrative of the Changes in the Ministry 1765-67, told by the Duke of 
Newcastle in a series of Letters to John White, M.P. Edited for 
the Royal Historical Society by Mary Bateson. (London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1898.) 


THERE is some convenience in noticing these two books together, as all 
the ground covered in the latter volume is also traversed in the Duke of 
Grafton’s autobiography. The history of the autobiography is curious. 
Though about half of it is concerned with the ministry in which Grafton 
was first Lord of the Treasury, that is to say, from 1766 to 1770, and there 
is nothing of importance in it after 1784, it was not written till the years 
1804 and 1805, when, chiefly from rough contemporary memoranda and 
to some extent from memory, the duke drew it up for the benefit of his 
son. Until now the autobiography has not been published in its entirety, 
but Sir Denis le Marchant had access to it and published lengthy 
extracts from it to illustrate his edition of Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III’ (vol.-iv. appendix). Although the autobiography 
was written so long after the events with which it mainly deals, the facts 
recorded seem perfectly trustworthy. The duke, in almost every case in 
which a date or a particular version of a fact is important, has either 
original letters or contemporary memoranda of his own to produce, and 
as he was one of the chief actors in most of the transactions he describes, 
his evidence is generally decisive. 

But after all how miserably petty and unimportant nearly all these 
transactions seem now! ‘Unimportant’ perhaps is hardly the word in one 
sense, as they were one of the gravest symptoms if not the chief cause of 
the disgrace of a period equalled for disgrace by few in our annals. The 
whole political history of the period from 1763 to the accession to power 
of the younger Pitt was, in the view of most of those who played a part 
in it, nothing but a succession of intrigues for the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of certain politicians from power. The Duke of Grafton seems, 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say, really interested in nothing but 
the cabals of a cabinet; measures or lines of policy appear to him 
hardly important enough to be mentioned: he gets very much excited 
over such a question as whether the king should appoint directly to 
all the offices of state, or whether the leader of a party should prepare a 
list to be accepted or rejected en bloc; but he quietly sits on in the 
cabinet, with mild protests chiefly confined to his own breast, while 
Charles Townshend throws away America, or while London is almost in a 
state of revolution; what decides him at last toleavethe ministry, aftera suc- 
cession of measures has been agreed to contrary to his opinion, is nothing 
but the fact that he has been deserted by Lords Camden and Granby, and 
has only General Conway as his friend in the cabinet. It has often been 
said in defence of such conduct that the idea of cabinet unity was not in 
existence in those days: all that can be said is that Pitt had already 
shown what a minister’s duty was when the cabinet would not agree to 
his deliberate policy on an important matter, and it must also be re- 
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membered that the Duke of Grafton was the nominal head of the ministry 
which opposed his views. A most frank exposure of the haphazard way 
in which the government was carried on is contained in a letter of May 
31, 1768, of Thomas Bradshaw to the duke. Talking of some riots of 
seamen, he says, ‘ I mentioned to him [Lord Weymouth] that you thought 
a reward should be offer’d for the persons who committed the horrid 
murder of the sailor, but he seem’d to think that the seamen had suffi- 
ciently revenged themselves upon the coal-beavers, many of whom they 
have put to death. . . . Surely, my Lord, examples should be made of both 
parties, if sufficient proof can be obtained against them.’ Lower down 
in the same letter, speaking of a bill for the free importation of all species 
of provisions, he sa)s, ‘ Lord North says many persons, and some in 
government, are for passing such a bill, not from a belief that any real 
advantage will be derived from it, but to satisfy the people that every 
possible step has been taken for their benefit.’ Again, before leaving 
office the duke ‘ had not for some time been satisfied with the manage- 
ment of the navy’ (p. 257); ‘the Admiralty mismanaged through 
tardiness, and likewise by a want of secrecy, the measures on which they 
were occupied,’ but instead of doing anything himself, apparently he 
contented himself with giving platonic advice to Lord North when he 
himself was no longer responsible. The editor, in a footnote to p. 234, 
attempts to palliate the Duke’s omissions by saying that a prime minister, 
as we understand him, was not recognised in the eighteenth century. This 
may be doubted, if Sir William means that the head of the ministry was 
not regarded as responsible for his ministry’s acts: Sir Robert Walpole, 
Pelham, and Grenville would certainly not have aliowed this, and even 
the Duke of Newcastle would hardly have maintained such a proposition. 
After his resignation in 1770 the duke goes on chiefly with accounts of 
ministry-patching : he himself accepted the Privy Seal in 1771 and held 
it for four years, again to accept it in Lord Rockingham’s second 
administration of 1782. A great many of the letters interchanged 
between him and Lord Camden are here given, and they do not enhance 
the credit of that lawyer ; he, like the Duke, is constantly grumbling at the 
state of things in the country, and he is very eloquent on the subject of 
his own requirements and wrongs, but he does not seem to have contri- 
buted much real assistance towards mending matters. But what can be 
expected from a public man who talks in this strain? ‘I have no hopes 
left for the publick; the whole people have betrayed themselves, and 
are not worth fighting for’ (p. 309), and the letters given on pp. 394, 
396, and 397 are in a similar pitiful strain. Altogether this autobiography, 
while it rescues the Duke of Grafton from the charge of being an almost 
inhuman monster, as Junius conceived him, does so only by proving his 
utter incapacity to be anything so definite. He was a well-meaning man 
whose ideas were excellent, but he had no force and no initiative, 
and wasted whatever energy he possessed in shuffling the cards of 
ministerial combination, which was about as far as his political wisdom 
carried him. Sir William Anson’s introduction is excellent, although he 
perhaps naturally seems to have almost too high an opinion of its subject. 

The Duke of Neweastle’s letters describing the changes in the 
ministry, carefully edited by Miss Bateson, cover much the same ground 
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as part of the Duke of Grafton’s memoirs. In both the extraordinary 
hesitations of Pitt to assume office when the king would have granted 
him anything to get rid of Grenville seem as mysterious as ever. Pitt 
would have come in as a conqueror and could have dictated his terms : 
perhaps his ‘ delicacies’ about Temple were genuine, but one can hardly 
imagine so ata time when Pitt himself recognised the need of a strong and 
patriotic ministry. In both there is an account of the formation of the 
first Rockingham ministry, then of Pitt’s ministry, and finally of the 
long and unscrupulous negotiations which led to the inclusion of the 
Bedford faction. In both accounts, as in every other except that of Walpole, 
who never made anything seem dull, the constant goings and comings of 
the Duke of Cumberland or of Grafton, of the Duke of Newcastle or of 
Lord Rockingham, to try and persuade this or that man to give up a 
place or to take a place or a pension seem utterly profitless and weari- 
some. The fact was that there was not a man among them; for Pitt 
was no longer what he was, at times he seems to have been almost mad, 
and the rest were a set of old women intriguing for the benefit of place- 
hunters. And the evil genius of the piece was the king, who was the 
only one who knew what he wanted ; but even he lost the benefit of this 
merit by not knowing how he wanted to use the power for which he was 
striving. And he was no more honest than the rest in his methods, as, 
for example, clearly appears from the Duke of Newcastle’s account of his 
various utterances about the repeal of the Stamp Act (pp. 50-52). 
Even the old duke seems almost the wisest of them all, for he saw that 
the essential point in 1766 was the repeal of the Stamp Act, and he 
stuck to it; and in 1767 he gave wise warnings of the great danger from 
the armaments of France, which were being reorganised by the duc de 
Choiseul (p. 114) ; moreover he certainly was disinterested, as his refusal of 
the pension of 3,000/. a year shows. But still he is as garrulous and as 
touchy about his own personal dignity as ever—not one of these letters 
but gives a proof of it, and characteristically enough his last official 
act was to get his last scheme of episcopal translations agreed to by 
the king under the following threat: ‘I added one argument which I 
hoped might have weight with His Majesty, that the Duchess of New- 
castle, who has been the best friend and best wife to me for forty-five, 
and I might have said forty-nine years, had this so much at heart that I 
did not know how the disappointment might affect her health.’ This 
seems a singular reason for choosing a bishop—but it was effective then. 
These excitements after his own heart were his last, as he died 
in the following year, 1768. We must confess that, foolish and 
garrulous as he was, we have far more respect for him than for the 
other duke. At least he always acted for the best according to his 
lights, and he served the public not inefficiently when the times were 
not too stirring, and he never spared either his fortune or himself. He 
was an honest man when few were honest, and he was a hard-working 
minister when Newmarket and faro had more attractions than Downing 
Street for most ministers. Bastu WI.iAms. 
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Ocherk Vnutrennet Politiki Imperatritsi Yekaterini Il. By A. Larro- 
Danitevski. (St. Petersburg: M. Stasiulevich. 1898.) 


In this essay of sixty-two pages Mr. A. Lappo-Danilevski gives us a sketch 
of the constitutional changes introduced by the empress Catherine during 
her reign of thirty-four years. He thus treats of the Instruction (Nakaz) 
which the empress gave to the legists employed to draw up the new code 
of laws, the charter (Zhalovannaya Gramota) given to the nobility in 1785, 
and other kindred topics. The empress was a diligent reader and was 
saturated with the theories of Montesquieu and Beccaria. She released 
the nobility from the obligations laid upon them by Peter the Great to 
take some civil appointment. A great improvement of the burgher class 
resulted from her legislation: they had formerly been placed almost on 
the same footing as the serfs. Many new towns were founded and the 
population of the empire showed a great increase. Mr. Lappo-Danilevski 
does not conceal the fact that the peasant did not profit by these changes ; 
the power of the noble over his serfs was in a way strengthened. Since 
his own position towards the sovereign was more guaranteed the latter was 
prevented from interfering between him and his peasants. It was some- 
thing like the Polish statute of Nieszawa in 1454. The difficulty of Russia 
has been that wherever any privileges were conceded by the sovereign they 
only strengthened a powerful oligarchy. Moreover the odnodvortsi, a privi- 
leged class of peasant holders, were gradually merged into ordinary serfs. 
Mr. Lappo-Danilevski does not conceal the darker shades of the 
picture—the extravagance of the court, which had its influence upon 
all classes of society, and the concealed existence of the secret chancery 
throughout the reign of the empress, although it was not officially 
recognised. This evil institution had been developed by Elizabeth ; but 
the terrible Sheshkovski, of whom Mr. Lappo-Danilevski does not speak, 
was in full power during Catherine’s reign. We are also allowed to see 
fully that by the express words of the Nakaz no limitation whatever 
of the imperial power was permitted ; it was understood as paramount 
throughout, and Arsenii Matsievich was punished for challenging it. 
The author does not avoid the discussion of the circumstances under 
which, as foreign critics noticed, the liberal professions of the empress 
were not always carried out. Still we must remember the great difficulties 
under which she laboured: her peculiar position with regard to Paul, 
whom she kept from a throne to which many partisans would have 
raised him; the revolt of Pugachev, who, although a mere ignorant 
Cossack, was secretly supported by influential persons. Finally, the 
excesses of the French Revolution made her more timid. Thus Novikov 
was imprisoned in a fortress, the man who had laboured so much for 
education in Russia, and Radistchev, who had so unsparingly exposed 
the miserable condition of the serfs, was sent for a time to Siberia. Yet 
Catherine herself had punished as it merited the cruel conduct to her serfs 
of a Princess Saltikova, a member of one of the most aristocratic and 
wealthy familiesin Russia. Mr. Lappo-Danilevski only speaks en passant 
of the glories of the foreign policy of Catherine; he rightly tells us at 
the conclusion of his able essay that the reforms introduced by the great 
empress still bear fruit, and that subsequent monarchs have worked upon 
the lines which she marked out so firmly. W. R. Morrrnt. 
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Histoire des Rapports de l Eglise et de l’ Etat en France de 1789 a 1870. 
Par A. Desrpour. (Paris: F. Alcan. 1898.) 


M. Desrpour’s book may be profitably read by those Englishmen who 
wish to understand the bitter hostility of French radicals to the Roman 
church. His narrative supplies the most instructive and convincing 
comment on the celebrated text of the syllabus of Pius IX, which anathe- 
matises the proposition that there can be any truce or compromise 
between the papacy and modern liberalism, although no doubt there is 
one part of the radical programme that Rome may unreservedly accept, 
and that part just the one which is apt to appear the most essential to 
the uneducated or thoughtless. There is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween Romanism and popular government. The populace of the great 
towns in France at the time of the wars of religion were orthodox and 
under the influence of the friars and Jesuits. Catholic theologians 
accordingly maintained the most extreme form of the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty. 

The latter part of M. Debidour’s book, that which tells of the rela- 
tions between church and state after the Restoration, is the more interesting. 
The subject is to a foreigner less trite than the often discussed ecclesiasti- 
cal policy of the Constituent Assembly, the Directory, and the Empire, and 
the author writes with greater impartiality when he escapes from the in- 
fluence of the revolutionary legend, still accepted by the majority of 
French republicans. M. Taine’s book is, he says, a caricature of the 

‘evolution. No doubt it isa picture drawn wholly from one point of 
view ; it gives only one aspect, and that with a photographic fulness of 
detail not conducive to the accuracy of the general effect; it is also a 
striking instance of the skill with which the author marshalled the slips 
on which he arranged his facts and citations so as to persuade a careless 
reader that the highly a priori conclusions placed before him were the 
result of some process of scientific induction; but Taine’s refutation of 
the customary apology for the Terror is fully borne out by such historical 
works as that of M. Mortimer Ternaux, and the plea of necessity is dis- 
posed of in one sentence by M. Sorel. The death of Danton was the 
reductio ad absurdum of the fundamental sophism of the Terror. For 
how did it conduce to the safety of the republic? It is, therefore, to be 
regretted that a writer of M. Debidour’s merit should appear to coun- 
tenance such exploded fallacies (p. 118). Nor can we think him impar- 
tial when he calls the constitutional guard of Louis XVI ‘a band of armed 
conspirators’ (p. 108) and approves of the decrees against the nonjuring 
clergy (pp. 101, 107), a law which treated them as if not less public 
enemies than the emigrant nobles, and left them no choice except be- 
tween hypocritical submission and open hostility to the government. 
That measure, as unwise as it was unjust and opposed to the ‘ principles 
of 1789,’ gave the enemies of the Revolution a following among the 
people, the want of which had hitherto paralysed their efforts. Nor can 
I agree with M. Debidour that the atrocities perpetrated by the reactionists, 
however abominable, were greater than those of the Terrorists (p. 148), 
or that the tolerant policy of the councils justified the cowp d'état of 
18 Fructidor. 


In his opinion it is clear that when the priests clamoured for toleration 
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it was in the hope of being better able to injure the republic (p. 171), and 
he accordingly regrets (p. 164 et passim) that the Directory were unable 
to carry out their policy of persecution with sufficient severity. Now it 
is probably true that enmity between an ultramontane church and a 
liberal state is unavoidable : it must exist, latent where, as in America or 
the British empire, the Roman church is that of a small minority ; active 
and deadly when, as in France, she is struggling to defend or can hope to 
establish her predominance. But a free state must not protect itself by 
persecution, for it may not be false to the principles of liberty and tolera- 
tion on which it rests. Nor is the teaching of expediency less emphatic. 
The revived power of the church in France since the Revolution is perhaps 
mainly to be ascribed, as M. Debidour tells us, to the destruction of the 
old Gallican church. The clergy were converted from an estate of the 
realm owning a large part of the soil, and having many interests in 
common with the laity, led by men who shared the feelings and prejudices, 
and too often the pursuits and vices, of the caste from which they were 
drawn, into a centralised hierarchy, connected with lay society by no 
material interests, homogeneous, and strictly subordinate to the bishops, 
themselves more dependent than before on Rome. But at the same time 
we cannot doubt that much of the influence and consideration recovered 
by catholicism was also due to the sympathy excited and deserved by 
persecution courageously endured. Persecution is a mistake as well as a 
crime, and doubly odious when inflicted in the name of liberty. Our 
author seeks to palliate it on the ground that the priests were constantly 
intriguing and rebelling against the national government; but he may 
be asked, Why had the lower clergy, who were so liberal in 1789, become 
the irreconcilable enemies, as he describes them, of the Revolution ? and 
reminded that the war in the western provinces died away when the 
peasantry saw their parish priests return, and broke out afresh when the 
persecution was revived by the Directory. 

It was not the saving clause in the concordat of 1801 which made the 
privileges of the church conditional on her submission to such ‘ regula- 
tions as the government should judge necessary for the maintenance of 
public order,’ nor the ‘ organic articles ’ embodying those regulations, nor 
the teaching in the seminaries of the four Gallican articles of 1682, but 
the eye and hand of the master which ensured the docility of the clergy 
so long as the empire stood. Napoleon intended the pope to be his 
minister of public worship, the bishops his religious prefects, the parish 
priests their obedient subordinates. When he fell the pope recovered his 
independence, the bishops ceased to fear, and therefore to obey, the 
government. The church, like a mutinous army, used the discipline it 
had acquired against the power by which that discipline had been imposed. 
The Romanists were also encouraged to raise the standard of intolerance 
by the strong catholic and royalist reaction in the lower and middle 
classes, by the disfavour into which the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
had fallen, and by the romantic movement in literature and art. Louis 
XVIII was an epicurean, a Gallio, and his favourite, Decazes, little better 
than an infidel in the eyes of the clericals ; but the crusade against tolera- 
tion and liberty was carried on in his reign with a large measure of 
success after the murder of the duke of Berry and the fall of Decazes’s 
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ministry. The object of the ultras was ‘ to restore the old order without 
the liberties of the Gallican church, and with the addition of the Jesuits,’ 
above all to wrest the control of education from the University, for it and 
the establishments dependent on it were, in the words of Lamennais, 
‘ seminaries of atheism and the vestibule of hell,’ and to attain this end 
all means were justifiable. 

It is generally allowed that the follies, the faults, and the fall of the 
restored monarchy were largely due to the influence of the parti prétre. 
M. Debidour shows how the monarchy of July, the second republic, and 
the second empire yielded more or less, and always to their hurt, some- 
times to the soft alluring wiles, but more often to the shrewish threats of 
Rome. The concessions of Louis Philippe’s government were rightly as- 
cribed to weakness, and neither deserved nor met with gratitude. Guizot 
compromised his master not less by his subservience to the clerical party 
than by his dishonourable foreign policy.! The republican leaders of 1848, 
partly in gratitude for the support of Montalembert and his friends, partly 
because they dreaded the power of the priests, the only organised body 
who could influence the new electorate, dealt very tenderly with the church. 
Thiers, a man even more fatal to France than his rival Guizot, approved 
of the occupation of Rome, and was vice-chairman of the commission 
which, by elaborating the loi Falloux, dealt a deadly blow to the cause 
of secular education. He hoped to make the church subservient to his 
policy, but in this was even more mistaken than when he laboured to 
secure the presidency for Louis Napoleon, under the delusion that the 
taciturn visionary would prove a pliant tool. As for the ex-Carbonaro 
himself, there is no doubt that the part he played in crushing the Roman 
republic was odious to him, but, as M. Debidour says, he could not 
become emperor without the help of the church, and he had to pay the 
price at which her assistance was to be bought. Nor could he complain 
that the priests did not perform their part of the bargain. A few 
honourable men, like Dupanloup and Lacordaire, declined to condone the 
perjury and bloodshed of 2 Dec., but the majority applauded ‘the 
new Constantine, the new Cyrus,’ and led their flocks to vote for him. 

M. Debidour is not unfair to Napoleon III. He acknowledges that 
his impulses were often generous and just. A ruler who, sympathising 
with liberal ideas and not without good intentions, was compelled by 
circumstances to do that of which he disapproved, and to yield to the 
dictation of men whom he disliked, would deserve our pity, had not the 
position, from the difficulties of which he could find no issue, been the 
result and the penalty of wrong-doing. In his last chapter M. Debidour 
points out how the ultramontane party increased in audacity as the 
imperial government became weaker and less able to dispense with the 
support of the clergy. The French ministers scarcely dared to protest 
against the promulgation by the now infallible Pius IX at the Vatican 
council of the papal pretensions in their most extreme form. The 
absolute independence of the church, her superiority to the state, her 
right to impose her authority on sinners and rebels by ‘ salutary penalties,’ 
and the wickedness of toleration were asserted as dogmas to be accepted 


} See p, 468 for a good instance of the contemptible equivocation of this political 
Pecksniff, 
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as articles of faith by all loyal catholics. Led by their priests, the vast 
majority of the rural population supported the vote of confidence in the 
reconstituted empire; but the plébiscite disclosed the existence of a con- 
siderable and hostile minority in the towns and—a most alarming 
symptom—in the army. The emperor was persuaded that only a success- 
ful war could secure his dynasty. Since 1868 there had been negotiations 
with Austria for common action against Prussia. But Austria was afraid 
of what Italy might attempt on her southern frontier. If Italy could 
be persuaded to join France the prospect of revenge for Sadowa would be 
tempting.” The price for which the accession of Italy to an Austro-French 
alliance could be bought was known—Rome ; and this was a price which 
Napoleon III would gladly have paid. He might perhaps have dared to 
do so, in spite of the opposition of Thiers, of his ministry and his wife, 
but he feared to exasperate the priesthood. ‘Thus it was,’ M. Debidour 
concludes, ‘that Napoleon III, after the lapse of twenty years, paid at 
Sedan for the fault of yielding to the church against his convictions. His 
alliance with the pope had raised him to the throne ; it now was one of the 
causes of his fall, and contributed to bring upon France the miseries of 
unsuccessful war and foreign invasion.’ P. F. Wrowert. 


Letters of Princess Elizabeth of England, Daughter of King George III 

and Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg, written for the most part to 
Miss Lowisa Swinburne. Edited by Putuie C. Yorke. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1898.) 


Amone the daughters of George III and good Queen Charlotte ( facies non 
omnibus una), none has left behind her a gentler and kindlier remem- 
brance than the Princess Elizabeth, the last landgravine but one of Hesse- 
Homburg. Born in 1770, she was not married till she had reached the 
age of forty-eight ; indeed, it was only six years previously that she and 
her elder sister the Princess Augusta had attained to the dignity of a 
separate income, and to the right of appointing for themselves a lady in 
waiting, and of paying occasional visits to their brothers. Her maidenhood 
was thus to all intents and purposes part of the family life of her parents, 
which moved within limits so singularly narrow and over so much of 
which affliction cast its pall. Her own married life, which lasted from 1818 
to 1829, was wholly uneventful. There remained to her—for she died in 
January 1840—some ten or eleven years of a tranquil widowhood, divided 
between Homburg and visits to England and Hanover; and it is to this 
period that the letters from the princess to her friend Miss Louisa Swin- 
burne printed in this volume belong. They entirely confirm the im- 
pression left by earlier and more scattered memorials, and show that old 
age had only added to the charm of a frank and open character, softened 
by the renewed experience of sorrow and sweetened by a natural piety, a 
charm revealed already in the pages of Madame d’Arblay and of the 
learned Miss Knight, and reflected in one of Gainsborough’s most 
attractive portraits. Mr. Yorke, who has done his part as editor of this 
volume with perfect taste, may seem to go rather far when he says of the 
Princess Elizabeth: ‘ Her education, however defective and homely it 
may appear, when judged by the exalted standard of attainment of 
modern young ladies, when considered from the point of view of training 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LIV. 
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of character must be pronounced good and successful.’ Yet there can be 
no doubt as to his being so far in the right, that the good princess united 
to much fortitude of mind a refinement rare in the period covered by her 
later years, and not least so in the highest social circles of English 
life. On the other hand, her political horizon remained deplorably 
limited, and her literary style must, I fear, be pronounced crude. Per- 
haps the following quotation from a letter of the year 1834 will suffice as 
a twofold illustration of these unavoidable cavils : 


Thank God, in France they have been firm; the business at Lyons fright- 
ful, the numbers of killed awful, yet how can one regret those who are against 
the law and the military; many of those gone are infamous, and without justice 
nothing can go on, but nothing to me is half so shockingly disgraceful as the 
doings at Brussels; it is a blot they never can get over. 


The marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in 1818 to the hereditary 
Prince Frederick of Hesse-Homburg was one of the royal marriages con- 
tracted in consequence of the universally lamented death of the Princess 
Charlotte, after the birth of a stillborn son, in the previous year. Mr. 
Yorke, who has some remarks, which are very much to the point, on the 
seriousness of the danger that threatened the throne at a time when, ‘as 
an institution,’ it‘ had lost a good deal of its security and stability,’ rather 
comically continues, ‘ To meet these possible dangers to the state the royal 
princes threw themselves manfully into the gap, and with a noble spirit of 
patriotism set about their arduous duties of procuring heirs to strengthen 
the succession.’ The Princess Elizabeth followed the example of three of 
her brothers, who had married within a few months after the death of 
their niece. Her particular heroism seems to have consisted in braving 
the ridicule with which it pleased the quizzes of the day to asperse the 
husband chosen for her, the principality over which he was destined to 
rule, and the nation to which he had the misfortune to belong. Yet, as 
Mr. Yorke shows, Prince Frederick of Hesse- Homburg was a distinguished 
scion of an historic house, and had, like his five brothers, fought with con- 
spicuous bravery in the Napoleonic wars. His namesake of an earlier 
generation was the celebrated ‘ Prince Frederick of Homburg,’ to whose 
fame a lasting injustice was done in Heinrich von Kleist’s romantic play, 
rather vaguely cited by Mr. Yorke. His sister, Maria Anna, of whom it 
would have been well to add a few commemorative words, was the 
Princess William of Prussia, who shares with Queen Louisa the tradi- 
tional glory of having helped to inspire the efforts of the War of Libera- 
tion, and who certainly was at least her equal in ability and personal 
power. Her literary tastes she had inherited from her father, the 
Landgrave Frederick V, whose rule extended over nearly seventy years, 
though these include his minority and the period during which the land- 
gravate was annexed to Hesse-Darmstadt and with it included in the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Goethe was among the men of letters 
favoured by the Landgrave Frederick V ; but when Mr. Yorke speaks of 
Luise von Ziegler, maid of honour to the Landgravine Caroline, and bosom 
friend to a more famous ‘ Caroline’ (Flacksland), as ‘ Goethe’s Lila,’ one 
may be pardoned for suspecting some confusion. ‘ Lila’ had a generous 
heart ; but ‘Merck’s Lila’ would have been nearer the mark. This, 
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however, by the way. In matters genealogical, which necessarily form 
the staple of his annotations, Mr. Yorke is remarkably well seen. Why, 
however, should the grand-duke of Hesse (Lewis II) be called ‘ the great 
duke,’ a description which would have better suited his father? The 
celebrated Count Miinster, a statesman of European reputation, is hardly 
identified sufficiently as ‘the Hanoverian minister ’ (p. 238), and the note 
on Hildesheim on the same page needs revision. Such is not the case 
with the princess’s own statement on the preceding page, that ‘ millions 
of the lower class at Homburg’ have died during the year. ‘It is very 
melancholy to think of,’ and an illustration of the fact that old ladies at 
times write like young. 

To return for a moment tothe Hesse-Homburg family. By a strange 
fate, the husband of the good Princess Elizabeth, after he had reigned in 
his castle ‘ before the height’ for a period of nine years, was succeeded 
by his next brother Lewis ; he in his turn by his younger brother Philip ; 
Philip by Gustavus ; and Gustavus by Ferdinand, without a son being 
born to any one of the five soldier brothers except the last. But he died, 
only a few months before his father’s accession as a student at Bonn; 
and the last of the Hesse-Homburg landgraves lived through his long 
reign (1848-66) in solitude, and latterly in almost absolute seclusion. A 
genial and unreplaceable influence had long before this passed away from 
the little principality in the person of the Landgravine Elizabeth, who had 
devoted a large proportion of her English income to the needs of her 
adopted home. The letters of her old age offer a pleasant picture of her 
constant beneficence, her kindnessin word and deed, her genial hospitalities, 
and her harmless amusements. That sense of duty which, to a character 
like hers, becomes second nature made her cling to the last to Homburg 
and the castle which she had half rebuilt; but she was almost equally 
happy in England and in Hanover. Warmly attached as she seems to have 
been to her brothers in general—she has a warm word of recognition for 
the considerate kindness of the Prince Regent at the time of his father’s 
death and an expression of pity for ‘poor Ernest’ at a time when 
not many such expressions were bestowed upon him—she cherished 
a special affection for King William IV, whom she ‘ would sit and 
admire in silence all day,’ and for the duke of Cambridge. The 
longevity of court diversions is illustrated by the description on p. 181 
of the fancy fair at Hanover, an almost exact reproduction of those 
Wirthschaften which had flourished a century and a half earlier, in the 
days of Ernest, Augustus, and Sophia. If the kind lady whose memory 
this unpretending volume will help to keep green had none of the wit and 
trained intellectual strength, she had at least the cheerfulness of disposition, 
the true-heartedness, and the unfailing sense of duty which were among 
the characteristics of her illustrious ancestress; and with these she com- 
bined a purity of thought and feeling not less becoming to the daughter 
of a king. A. W. Warp. 


Geschichte Ewropens, 1815 bis 1871. Von Aurrep Srern. Erste 


Abtheilung, zweiter Band. (Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 1897.) 


THE second volume of Professor Stern’s work more than maintains the 
promise of the first; the period with which he has to deal is in some 
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ways simpler; the 550 pages of this volume are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the events in the south of Europe; and the narrative of the 
rebellions in Spain, Italy, and Greece, with the repressive measures of 
Austria and France, does not present the same difficulties of arrange- 
ment which I noticed in the preceding volume. The course of history has 
now settled into clearly marked channels, and the task of the historian is 
simpler ; he has aseries of definite problems before him, and has by a 
careful comparison of the authorities to make out exactly what happened ; 
even the diplomatic discussions have become concrete and tangible; the 
eongress of Verona is much easier to deal with than that of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The task is one which brings out in the clearest way Pro- 
fessor Stern’s high qualifications for the work he has undertaken—great 
diligence, minute care in even the smallest points, great fairness in the 
weighing of evidence, and accuracy in the reproduction of the documents 
he uses. 

As in the earlier volume he is able not only to sum up the results of 
previous investigations, but in many points to add to and correct our 
knowledge ; he has had before him the accounts of the French agents 
in Spain and Portugal and of the Austrian agents in Italy; on such 
points, ¢.g., as the action of Charles Albert during the few days he held 
the regency and the negotiations with the king of Spain, they supply 
valuable material. He prints a curious letter from Ferdinand to the king 
of France, with whom he kept up a correspondence as the head of his 
family. His account of the congress of Laybach and Verona only con- 
firms what was previously known, and we may probably take it that there 
is now little or nothing for future investigators to discover regarding these 
episodes in the diplomatic history of Europe. 

The last part of the volume is chiefly occupied with eastern affairs. 
The book breaks off just before the death of Alexander, so that probably 
we shall have the account of Russian affairs at the beginning of the next 
volume. The narrative of the Greek war of independence is moderate and 
accurate, but the author has not the descriptive power to add fresh 
interest to a story which has been so often told; he is, perhaps, not quite 
so much at home in the east as in the west, but there is a full and use- 
ful account of the abortive rising in the Danubian principalities, though 
I am unable to understand his judgment on Hypsilanti. ‘The muse of 
history reckons him among those who know how to fall with honour ; 
where to conquer with honour was impossible,’ a view which is quite 
inconsistent with the facts as he himself tells them. The most original 
section of this part of the work is the account of Philhellenism ; he has 
had access to and freely used the archives of the Philhellenic Society at 
Ziirich, and has been able to give a very useful description of this re- 
markable place in the history of European culture ; this is well thought 
out and well written. 

The short chapter on England calls for little comment, though it is 
pleasant to find a modern German writer who does not try to make even 
the abolition of the slave trade appear merely a sign of English perfidy. 
The most interesting feature of the chapter on Germany is the full 
description of the secret societies which sprang up after the Carlsbad 
decrees ; using Swiss sources and private information he adds something 
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even to Treitschke’s account. He prints from the Austrian archives a 
curious letter from Hardenberg to Metternich, in which the Prussian 
chancellor refuses to adopt the proposal that the names of Stein and 
other prominent men should be omitted from the report of the special 
commission ; it is a letter which makes even more obscure than ever 
the course of Hardenberg’s policy during the last years of his life. 

We shall look forward with interest to the further volumes of what is, 
as has been said elsewhere, the most scientific and thorough work on the 
history of this century. J. W. Heapram. 


Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War. By Lieut.-Col. G. F.R. 
HenvErson, Professor of Military History, the Staff College. (London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1898.) 


CoLtonEL Henperson has set himself a double task. He has written 
the biography of a man whose character, apart from his actions (if one 
may make such a separation), was remarkable ; and he has described the 
strategy of the American civil war so far as his hero bore a part therein. 
Most readers will probably agree fhat each part of the work has been 
discharged with conspicuous success. In dealing with Jackson as a man 
Colonel Henderson rarely indulges in formal panegyric or dwells with 
rhetorical emphasis on what was unique and striking in Jackson’s 
character. By sympathetic discernment and unexaggerated strength of 
statement he brings out in its full vividness and impressiveness the 
figure of the great puritan soldier. Colonel Henderson is not afraid to 
brush away picturesque accretions which tradition has appended to his 
hero’s character. Intensely religious though Jackson was, living ever in 
the presence of God, steeped in the depth of Calvinism, and certainly not 
free from its narrowness, yet there was in the outward converse of the 
man little of the religious fanatic. 


Nothing (says Colonel Henderson) is further from the truth than the view 
which describes Jackson as ‘ of the same type as the saints militant who followed 
Cromwell, who, when they were not slaughtering their enemies, would expound 
the harsh tenets of their unlovely creed to the grim circle of belted Ironsides,.’ 
and which pictures him ‘taking the lead at religious meetings, distributing 
tracts from tent to tent, acting as aide-de-camp to his chaplains, and as con- 
signing to perdition all those whose doxy was not his doxy.’ 


In reality Stonewall Jackson presented himself to the world as a quiet 
gentleman, heedless of the outward graces of life, yet courteous and well 
bred; with few interests outside his profession, yet not insensible to art; 
though reserved, capable of holding his own in conversation even on 
subjects alien from his life, and able to push social tact to the length of 
diplomatic finesse when it was needful to baffle an inconvenient inquirer. 

Nor does Colonel Henderson show the least wish to minimise or 
explain away the failings of his hero. A far-sighted tactician, strenuous 
yet careful, unsurpassed in resolution as a fighter, absolutely disinterested 
in his devotion to duty, yet as a leader Jackson had grave short- 
comings. To his men he was a steady friend and benefactor; with those 
immediately about him he could unbend inio an affectionate and even 
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genial companion. But to the generality of his subordinates he was too 
often an unsympathetic and uncommunicative taskmaster. Colonel 
Henderson gives numerous instances of Jackson’s passion for concealment, 
of his almost morbid determination to keep his plans a secret from 
those very subordinates whose hearty co-operation was needful for success. 


When Jackson was informed of the irritation of his generals he merely 
smiled and said, ‘If I can deceive my own friends I can make certain of 
deceiving the enemy.’ Nothing shook his faith in Frederick the Great’s maxim, 
which he was fond of quoting, ‘If I thought my coat knew my plans I would 
take it off and burn it.’ An anecdote told by one of his brigadiers illustrates his 
reluctance to say more than necessary. Previous to the march to Richmond 
this officer met Jackson riding through Staunton. ‘Colonel,’ said the general, 
“have you received the order?’ ‘ No, sir.’ ‘Want you to march.’ ‘ When, sir?’ 
‘Now.’ ‘Which way?’ ‘Get in the cars—go with Lawton.’ ‘How must I 
send my train and the battery?’ ‘By the road.’ ‘ Well, general, I hate to ask 
questions, but it is impossible to send my waggons off without knowing which 
road to send them.’ ‘Oh!’ laughing, ‘send them by the road the others go.’ 


Nor was this the only weak point in Jackson’s character as a 
commander. 


Unfortunately there was another source of trouble. Jackson had no regard 
whatever for persons. Reversing the usual procedure, he held that the choleric 
word of the soldier was rank blasphemy in the captain; the higher the rank of 
the offender the more severe, in his opinion, should be the punishment. Not 
only did he hold that he who would rule others must himself set the example of 
punctiliousness, but that to whom much is given from him much is to be ex- 
pected. Honour and promotion fall to the lot of the officer. His name is as- 
sociated in dispatches with the valorous deeds of his command, while the private 
soldier fights on unnoticed in the crowd. To his colonels, therefore, Jackson was 
a strict master, and stricter to his generals. If he had reason to believe that his 
subordinates were insolent or disobedient he visited their shortcomings with a 
heavy hand. No excuse availed. Arrest and report followed immediately on 
detection, and if the cure was rude the plague of incompetency was radically 
dealt with. Spirited young soldiers, proud of their high rank, and in no way 
underrating their own capacity, rebelled against such discipline ; and the know- 
ledge that they were closely watched, that their omissions would be visited 
on their heads with unfaltering severity, sometimes created a barrier between 
them and their commander. 


Earlier in his book Colonel Henderson gives a striking and somewhat 
grotesque instance of Jackson’s merciless impartiality as a disciplinarian. 


On the most inclement of those January nights the captain of a Virginia 
company, on whose property they happened to have halted, had allowed them 
to use the fence rails for the camp fires. Jackson, ever careful of private rights, 
had issued an order that fences should not be burnt, and the generous donor was 
suspended from duty on the charge of giving away his own property without 
first asking leave. Well might the soldiers think that their commander regarded 
them as mere machines. 


Yet even in this there were compensations, nor is it easy to say at 
what point such severity became exaggerated and unnecessary. By such 
hard blows Jackson hammered and welded an enthusiastic mob of brave 
men into a well-disciplined and coherent army, capable of movements 
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which taxed to the utmost the prompt unhesitating co-operation of officers 
and the loyal endurance of men, 

In his general estimate of Jackson’s position among great soldiers 
Colonel Henderson places him, for all his brilliancy, and, as one may 
almost call it, knight-errantry, in the moment of action, among generals 
of method and study rather than among those of intuitive genius. He 
ranks in his biographer’s judgment with Grant and Wellington, and is 
severed from Napoleon even less by opportunity than by qualities. 
He was to the last an indefatigable student of the theory of war. 
‘The “ Maxims ” of Napoleon, carried in his haversack, wereconstantly con- 
sulted throughout his campaigns.’ The victories were fully as much won 
by hard marching as by hard fighting. That, as Colonel Henderson 
points out, is the true answer to those detractors who urge that he never 
conquered save with superiority of numbers. In one important respect, 
indeed, the contention that Jackson was a man of method and study rather 
than of intuitive genius needs to be modified. He possessed, in a very 
high degree, as Colonel Henderson fully shows, the power of discerning 
his opponent’s character, and building on his anticipated errors. Opera- 
tions hardly to be defended in the abstract were rendered safe by the 
over-caution of Maclellan, the blundering ineptitude of Pope, the ignorance 
of Fremont, the lethargic inefficiency of Banks. 

The history of the American civil war has been so fully dealt with 
by competent experts as to leave no great scope for novelty or originality 
of treatment. Yet there are certain points of importance which Colonel 
Henderson brings out perhaps more clearly than has been done by any 
of his predecessors. He shows that the opening ill-success of the north 
was mainly due to her regular ill-fortune in generals, and to the unwise 
interference of Lincoln and Stanton, and in a very minor degree, if at all, 
to any inferiority in mere fighting power. He points out that the panic 
at Bull Run was nothing more than the ordinary and normal effect of 
defeat on a wholly unseasoned and undisciplined army, not, as English 
war correspondents were eager to preach, and English readers, to their 
shame, to believe, a proof of the inefficiency and worthlessness of the Yankee 
soldier. Colonel Henderson points out too that the southern commanders 
suffered hardly less than their opponents from the ill-judged interference 
of civilians, of Jefferson Davis, and even more of his secretary of state, 
Mr. Benjamin, interference prompted, like that of Lincoln and Stanton, by 
fears for the safety of the capital, but even more evil in its results, since 
the only hope for the side of inferior numbers was a dashing policy of 
attack. 

When the requirements of Colonel Henderson’s subject force him into 
treating the political aspect of the struggle, he does so with singular 
temperance and impartiality. His own sympathies are with the north ; 
yet he clearly recognises how much of disinterested devotion there was 
in the armies and in the populace of the south; above all, he does full 
justice to the tragic position of Virginia, dragged into the struggle not so 
much by any sympathy with slavery, either as a political or an economical 
institution, as by loyal adherence to that doctrine of state rights which 
had been a legacy to her from the days of Henry and Jefferson. 


J. A. Dove. 
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The Early History of the Town and Port of Hedon, in the East Riding of 
the County of York. By J. R. Boyz, F.S.A. (Hull and York: 
A. Brown & Sons. 1895.) 


THE borough of Hedon was well worthy of the research that Mr. Boyle 
has devoted to its history. It is not mentioned in Domesday, where it 
seems to be included in the enormous lordship of Preston, although part 
of it was in Burstwick. The total area of the borough is only 320 
acres, and it had no common lands. Mr. Boyle ascribes the foundation 
of the port to the earls of Albemarle, because the charter of Henry II 
is made to the earl of Albemarle andhis heirs. This, he holds, ‘ indicates 
proprietary rights on the part of the grantees which can only be 
reasonably explained on the assumption that they were the representatives 
of the actual founders of the town.’ This is an unwarrantable con- 
clusion. The fact that Hedon is not named in Domesday and this grant 
of charters to the earl lead Mr. Boyle to conclude that the port was not 
founded until after 1086 or 1087, when the earl of Albemarle became 
lord of Holderness. Within a century of this time the port had so 
thriven that it possessed three churches and also its most characteristic 
and interesting feature, one or two ship-canals, the construction of which 
was necessitated by its distance from the Humber. To compress this 
development within a hundred years seems to be somewhat overcrowding 
the canvas, although we have a similar instance of rapid growth in the lost 
port of Ravenspur, which eventually sapped the prosperity of Hedon, to be 
in its turn deserted in favour of Kingston-upon-Hull, which seems to 
have definitely established its headship as the port of the Humber. But 
I cannot help feeling that Mr. Boyle lays too much stress upon the silence 
of Domesday. The greater port of Bristol is mentioned in the survey as 
part of the manor of Bertune. Had it not been so great it might well 
have been included silently in the manor to which it belonged. It is not 
impossible that something of the same sort happened in regard to Hedon. 
It has been identified by Professor Rhys with the ‘ well-havened’ bay 
(T'aBpavrovixwv edAipevos xéAzros) of Ptolemy, ii. 8, but this is very doubt- 
ful. The ship-canals do, however, suggest the presence of the Romans, 
for such works were apparently beyond the enterprise of the English 
or Normans, though the latter brought the Lincolnshire Foss-Dyke 
again into use.' One of these Hedon canals was a mile anda quarter 
long (p. 67), and was therefore a very great undertaking for the twelfth 
century. By the thirteenth century Hedon had begun to decline, and 
two of its churches were deserted and one of the canals silted up. The 
burgesses attempted to stem the receding tide of prosperity by founding 
a second harbour at Paul Fleet nearer the Humber. But it was in vain. 
‘ Hedon remained a borough returning members of parliament until this 
century, and earned, like so many other decayed boroughs, a bad reputa- 
tion for bribery. Its great church still attests the former wealth of its 
inhabitants, and the foundations of houses in the vanished streets yet 
exist in its fields. It is only distinguished from a village by the pos- 

1 Simeon of Durham, ed. Arnold, ii. 260, states that Henry I constructed it in 
1121 as a ship-canal. Another ancient canal, the Bycardyke, formed part of the 


northern boundary of Nottinghamshire as early as 1189, and is mentioned in 
Domesday, i. 281 b, col. 1. 
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session of a mayor and corporation, amongst whose treasures is one of 
the oldest maces in England. The vast growth of its younger and more 
successful rival, Hull, threatens to bring it again into touch with the 
commercial activity of the near future. 

The volume, which includes an appendix of two hundred pages of 
records, contains many interesting facts relating to municipal history. 
In the fourteenth century the communitas still assernbled in a chapel 
(p. 152). Mr. Boyle has rightly drawn attention to the control 
exercised by the burgesses over the officers of the church. This connexion 
is now recorded by a splendid series of churchwardens’ accounts, com- 
mencing in the reign of Edward III, to which ample justice has been done 
in the way of extracts. The burgesses possessed the right of demising 
tenements by will (p. cxxiii), a custom that is met with so frequently in 
old boroughs. Unless this right was conveyed by the grant of being a 
free borough, it suggests that Hedon must have been a pre-Norman 
borough. There was a grammar school in the churchyard in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (pp. 93, 169). The town was noticeable, 
like Hull, for an extensive use of bricks at an early period (p. 157). 
Flemish bricks or Dutch clinkers were used about 1450 for interior paving, 
and it is interesting to find them described as ‘Flemish stones’ (cwm 
petris Flandrensibus, p. cxxviii), the word ‘ brick’ being apparently still 
unknown in this part of the country. A bookseller at Hull is referred to 
in 1469-70 (p. clxxxvi) and a bookbinder at Preston in the fifteenth 
century (p. cxxix). There was at this time a library in the church (p. exx). 
There is a record of a ‘clok’ in 1889-90, and of a William Clokmaker 
early in the reign of Henry VI (p. 137). A lighthouse is recorded in ‘le 
Litehouse gote’ (= watercourse, leat) in the time of Richard II (p. 191), and 
& payment occurs early in the following century for placing two oak 
beams in portu pro lez bekynges pro noticia nautis habenda de introitu et 
exitu infra dictum portum (p. lxi; ef. also pp. lxi, c). The players 
(lusores) of an adjoining village receive rewards at this period (pp. lv, lviii). 
There are records of the performance of mistery plays in a chapel in the 
fourteenth century (p. 140, where they are wrongly described as 
‘mysteries or miracle plays’). 

The editing is, on the whole, well done, but it is marred by some over- 
sights or misprints, such as serviens ad clavem (pp. 206 note, cexxiii), 
perquisitis constantly for perquisitibus, brasiatriciwm, gen. pl., on four 
occasions, premunendwm, and fodententibus (p. clxvii), defecerunt for 
defecerint (p. clxi), remanentes for remanendas (p. cli), potuerit for poterit 
(p. exliii), pertinentibus for pertinentiis, and recordias for recorda 
(p. cevili), wlterius preterito for ultimo (p. cxii), quicquid respondet (p. 118) 
for qui quidem. At p. 1x evicto isan obvious error for ewnti. The queries 
after tracticiwm (p. xxiii) and concessorum (p. xxxviii) are unjustified, and 
demandentur execucioni (p. xxxii) is a common phrase meaning ‘to 
put into execution.’ The velimus of p. xxx is dependent on swpplicaverunt 
quod, though separated from it by so great a distance, and should not be 
translated (p. 46) by an indicative. There are a few other errors in ex- 
tensions of common phrases, such as computo computando (pp. 89, 90, 
clxxv) for computatis computandis, a phrase represented by comput 
computator (p. cliii); inde respecta (p. xlvi) for respectuatur; ut patet 
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rotulus (xeviii, xcix) for rotulo ; ad opcionem (p. lii) for opus; custwmis 
(p. xevii) for custwmariorum. The following emendations occur to 
me: for rastri (pp. cxiv, cxxii) read raftri (our ‘ rafter’); for scrutantis 
(p. xx) read scurantis, i.e. ‘scouring ;’ for stannwm (p. liii) read scannwm 
(= scamnum) ; for stansile (p. clxxi) read scansile, a stile (Catholicon 
Anglicum, pp. 361, 364), not ‘the post of a door or gate;’ for senerons 
(p. cxix) read severons, that is cheverons (rafters), and delete the suggested 
ligantibus for sigantibus, which is intended for secantibus or perhaps 
‘sawing ;’ and for essendorum (pp. excviii, excix) read essendi (the 
gerund). The adj. awricalcolus (pp. cxxviii, cxxx) is so strange as to 
awaken a suspicion that it is an editorial mistake for the gen. of awricalewm 
(orichalewm). The Scurth (printed Stwrch) of 1867 (p. 75), now known 
as the ‘ Scurthdike,’ is an interesting example of the use of a Scandinavian 
term (O.N. scurtr, a ‘channel, trench’) in connexion with the draining 
of this low-lying district. The Elizabethan ‘ vetus scurfe’ seems to be a 
corruption of this word. The same form occurs in the name of Watton 
Scurf or Scurf Dyke in the East Riding. 

The glossary, which is exhaustive, contains a few errors in termina- 
tions, such as cancellariwm, sequelus, thesauriarium, vadius, and the 
very strange entry, ‘funarem, for funerem, the accusative of funus, 
which here means a dunghill.’ This should have suggested that the 
correct reading is fimariwm. The danger of guessing the meaning of a 
word from the context is well exemplified by the explanation of stelli- 
sidium as ‘the area before a sacred building.’ It is the classical stilli- 
cidium in the common medieval sense of ‘ gutter.’ The word fendare, 
explained as ‘ apparently to mow,’ is obviously findere from the context 
(fendentes palas). Of the unexplained words carcare means ‘to load’ 
(French charger); dentriculus, a pike, or pickerel; osmondes, misread 
esmoundes, Swedish iron ; * sape, ‘fir or pine’ (Old-French sap, Fr. sapin). 
Stannum and scanus should be scamnum. Astres cannot possibly be ‘ ash- 
trees,’ nor can the panni de Beawver of p. xx be ‘ beaver ;’ they were 
really sail-cloth, imported from Normandy or Brittany. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. By Fatconer Manan, M.A., Sub-Librarian. Vol. IV. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1897.) 


Tue fourth volume of the Bodleian ‘Summary Catalogue ’—rather 
absurdly numbered on the outside « « « «—deals with the collections, as 
distinguished from single manuscripts, acquired between 1801 and 1850. 
These are twenty-three in number, nine of which came by donation or 
bequest. Altogether they comprise 7,661 manuscripts, but deducting those 
that are oriental and those contained in the quarto catalogues, both of which 
classes are included in the numeration, but with only a word or two to 
indicate their contents, no more than 2,793 are actually here described. 
Of the general plan of the catalogue I have already spoken in noticing 
* Rogers, History of Prices, i. 145, 470, thought rightly that osmund iron was 
imported, but he did not know whence. It was the Swedish name for the small 


shapeless lumps in which iron was exported in barrels. See Ludvig B. Falkmann, 
Om Mitt och Vigt i Sverige, 1884, i. 412. 
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the third volume.' For good reasons this was the first of the series pub- 
lished, and further use of it has strengthened the opinion then expressed 
of its value and of the sufficiency, within the limitations of space, of the 
information supplied. The new volume, which is the second in order of 
issue, is by the same practised hand, and, with a reservation which will be 
a subject for remark presently, it is equally satisfactory. In one particu- 
lar, indeed, Mr. Madan, as I think, has not been well advised. He very 
properly measures his manuscripts, but instead of the outside dimensions 
those of the actual manuscript without the binding, which is generally 
modern, would be far more useful. On the other hand nothing is gained 
by giving the exact superficies of volumes of modern letters and papers. 
No doubt these are guarded up and down, so that the size of the covers is 
no guide to that of the leaves, and where there is a series of volumes and 
a dozen lines or more are wasted in a succession of measurements vary- 
ing by eighths of an inch, the effect is somewhat grotesque. This, how- 
ever, is a small matter, and in general the rules for cataloguing are 
eminently practical, while the entries throughout are clear and concise. 
Among the few slips which I have noticed, on p. v the year 1700 is 
written for 1800, on p. 126 the learned Dr. William Cave is wrongly styled 
archbishop, and on p. 427 ‘ An. Townsend,’ the poet, is no doubt the well- 
known Aurelian. As Mr. Madan generally states in the case of transcripts 
where the originals are to be found, I may add that Edward the Con- 
fessor’s charter to Coventry is in the British Museum,’ and the Kenilworth 
Inventory (p. 425) is, I believe, among Lord Bath’s Dudley Papers at 
Longleat. 

For the student of history the volume is of less interest than its prede- 
cessor, none of the collections included being at all of an historical 
character. The only manuscripts bearing directly on English history are, 
in fact, a few chronicles and books of statutes, a thirteenth-century manu- 
script of Thomas Becket’s letters with Fitz-Stephen’s life of him, and a 
single volume of Elizabethan and other state papers. All these belong to 
the collection bequeathed by Francis Douce, which is otherwise chiefly 
remarkable for romances and other medieval literature, service books, 
and fine illuminations. The kindred subjects of topography and genealogy 
are, on the contrary, well represented, not only among the 866 volumes 
collected and annotated by Richard Gough, but in the minor Shropshire 
and Devonshire collections of J. B. Blakeway and Dr. Jeremiah Milles. 
The largest collection of all is that of the Jesuit Matteo Canonici, pur- 
chased in 1817; but of its 2,047 manuscripts only 262, forming the 
liturgical section, required cataloguing, all the rest, elassical, biblical, 
patristic, &c., having been disposed of in the quarto series by the late Mr. 
Coxe and Count Mortara. The somewhat similar but much less bulky 
collections which bear the names of D’Orville, E. D. Clarke, and Meerman 
are, however, catalogued in full, and each of them contains manuscripts 
of exceptional importance, such as the sixth-century Meerman Eusebius, 
the D’Orville Euclid of a.p. 888, and the still more famous Clarke Plato 
of a.p. 895. Next in age to the Eusebius is an eighth-century Hiberno- 
Saxon copy of Primasius on the Apocalypse among the Douce manuscripts. 
This is made the subject of a special study by Mr. Nicholson, Bodley’s 

' Eneutise Histrorican Review, xi. 187, 1896. 2 Add. Ch. 28657. 
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librarian, in an appendix ; but the theory that it was written at St. Riquier 
in 716, though ingenious, rests too much on conjecture to be convincing. 
Two other Douce manuscripts, both of the eleventh century, are similarly 
treated, and with regard to the Psalter, no. 296, strong reasons are 
given for connecting it with Ely rather than with Peterborough. At 
the same time this appendix, and still more the bracketed notes in the text 
signed ‘E. W.B.N.,’ cannot be regarded as an edifying feature of the cata- 
logue. If the librarian and the sub-librarian cannot work cordially to- 
gether and settle differences of opinion as to dates, provenance, &c., in 
friendly consultation, Mr. Madan ought to be allowed to do his work alone 
and untrammelled, on the understanding, of course, that he is solely 
responsible. Whatever its motive, a running commentary of a more or less 
disparaging character, such as we have here, is neither seemly nor digni- 
fied. To take a favourable specimen, most paleographers would now 
agree that Mr. Madan is wrong in writing ducem Eborum (p. 519), 
though he has authorities to support him. Be that as it may, the note 
‘ Ebo3, which |. take as=EHboracensem, E.W.B.N.,’ appears to me 
quite out of place; moreover the strictly correct extension is dux 
Eboraci, as the title is given on the seals of those who bore it. 
Apart, indeed, from propriety, the value of the intruded matter is not 
always beyond question. Such an argument, for instance, as that on p. 
720, by which the provenance of a manuscript is determined by the sizes 
of other manuscripts belonging to other localities, cannot be taken 
seriously ; and the solution of mesghih or mefghih in the inscription 
Landelinus. me mesghih fecit (p. 486) is as much of a puzzle as the 
word itself. It is extremely doubtful even whether a place-name at all is 
meant. Another part of the same note shows the need of facsimiles to 
accompany the catalogue, for while Mr. Madan dates the manuscript 
tenth-century Mr. Nicholson queries it as being of the third quarter of 
the eleventh. In a similar case (p. 442) a facsimile happens to be avail- 
able, and, so far as it goes, it supports Mr. Madan. Surely something is 
amiss when want of harmony between colleagues is thus openly adver- 
tised ; and whoever is to blame, it is to be hoped that the remaining four 
volumes will be free from so objectionable an element. 


G. F. WARNER. 


The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow, by Miss Margaret 
Stokes (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., 1898), is the first instal- 
ment of a magnificent folio work on the High Crosses of Ireland, 
by the accomplished artist and antiquary who has already by her 
pen and pencil done much for Irish art, architecture, and antiquities. 
The High Crosses of Ireland present a not altogether but a largely 
unexplored field of work. Miss Stokes enumerates forty-six such 
crosses, exclusive of nine of which the shafts only remain, and a 
reference to her work on ‘ Early Christian Art in Ireland,’ pp. 184-139, 
will show that the great majority of these crosses have neither been 
drawn nor described. Why has this never been done? They are the 
most interesting crosses of their kind in existence, far more interesting, 
for example, than the High Crosses of Cornwall, which are mostly of 
unsculptured granite; and the need for action is urgent, because wilful 
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mutilation, and careless treatment, and constant atmospheric wear are 
yearly lessening the material to be worked upon, or rendering its mean- 
ing more difficult to decipher. Their iconography is full of puzzles and 
difficulties, which Miss Stokes ingeniously unravels in the present work, 
full also of sidelights thrown on the dress, habits, musical instruments, 
military arms, and ecclesiastical customs of Ireland a thousand years ago. 
We refrain from the temptation of going into details here; they would 
be obviously more suitable for an archeological journal. It- is to be 
hoped that this great work, expensive as it is and must be, will secure a 
remunerative circulation. Whether that be so or not, never did the Royal 
Irish Academy spend its money more worthily than in helping forward 
this splendid manual of ancient Irish art. F. E. W. 


The two volumes entitled The Romance of the House of Savoy (1003- 
1519), by Alethea Wiel (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1898), will be invaluable to those who have to be inveigled into 
history by the decoy of personal anecdote and millinery. The authoress 
has, however, done much solid work under so admirable a guide as the 
Barone Domenico Carutti, and it is a pity that she did not recognise that 
in the house of Savoy policy is even more interesting than personality. A 
two-volume history of the dynasty to 1519 would have been better worth 
doing. As it stands the book consists of sketches of character and 
personal details, with a short introduction on the history of the house to 
the present day. Of this introduction the earlier half has necessarily to 
be repeated, while the later has no relation to the subject; Catinat’s 
victory of Marsaglia, by the way, should not be transferred to Marseilles, 
nor does the pass of the Mont Cenis lead to the Val d’Aosta. As is 
natural in such a system the best chapters are on those less important 
members of the house, such as Yolande of France and Blanche of 
Montferrat, who appear and reappear at moments in general history. 
Of these the reader gets a consecutive and adequate account. But the 
greater members necessarily suffer. Of Amedeo VIII, for instance, as 
Pope Felix V, there is a full and interesting picture, because there is 
plenty of anecdote, and Aeneas Silvius is a lively tale-teller ; but it would 
be difficult to gather that to this half-comic character the dynasty owed 
no small part of its greatness. The chapters on the Savoyard princes in 
England under Henry III and the expedition of the Green Count to the 
Eastern Empire will be read with interest. The illustrations are good, 
especially those borrowed from Litta and the landscape plans of the 
eighteenth century; the portraits would have been better if they had 
been reproduced and not designed from contemporary or early sources, 
Why will so many ladies, when they write history, discard the natural, 
effective diction which is the delight and despair of their masculine corre- 
spondents ? A. 


In 1895 in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy appeared a 
remarkable publication by Dr. Mat Gumplowicz, in which he clearly 
proved that the unknown chronicler called Martin Gallus, who wrote the 
first Polish history, was a Walloon and bishop of Kruszwica. This essay 
was followed by some clever studies of his chronicle, which is a lavish 
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panegyric of Boleslav III ; on the supporters of the Slavonic and Latin 
rites in Poland; on the origin of the Polish nobility, &c. These last 
articles are published in a volume entitled Zwr Geschichte Polens im 
Mittelalter : zwei kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Chrontk des Balduin 
Gallus (Innsbruck: Verlag der Wagner’schen Universitiits-Buchhandlung, 
1898), as a posthumous work by the father of the talented young his- 
torian, who died 28 Nov. 1897, not having quite reached the age of thirty- 
three. He had prepared the manuscript for the press, but many of the 
valuable notes were left in a fragmentary state. To all students 
of Polish history these essays are of the highest importance. Many 
passages in the chronicle of Gallus are elucidated. The name of Max 
Gumplowicz must be added to those of Hanusz and Oblak. By the early 
deaths of these able men Slavonic studies have suffered a great. loss. 
W. R. M. 


Herr Alexander Cartellieri, who began so long ago as 1891 to publish 
the results of his minute work on the history of Philip Augustus, has 
proceeded from the articles in the Revue Historique (1891, 1898, 1894) to 
construct a detailed history of the king’s early years (Philip IT August, 
Kénig von Frankreich. Erstes Buch: Bis zum Tode Ludwigs VII. 
Leipzig: Meyer, 1899). He has thoroughly gone over the ground again, 
and added some new points of interest if not of special importance. The 
appendices are especially valuable, and contain a minute examination of 
every mention of Philip in chronicles and registers before his accession. 
It is, however, to the volumes which are to follow that we must look for 
anything of real importance towards the elucidation of Philip’s history, 
and if Herr Cartellieri continues his work with the same diligence and 
acuteness with which he has begun it, we shall not look in vain. 

W. H. H. 


The sixth volume (issued in two parts) of Miss Annie Hamilton’s 
translation of Ferdinand Gregorovius’s History of the City of Rome in 
the Middle Ages (London: Bell, 1898), covers the period of the exile, 
the schism, and the council of Constance. It concludes chronologically 
with Martin V’s entry into Rome, but the last chapter contains 
Gregorovius’s excellent summary of the state of culture in the fourteenth 
century. English readers may now take their choice between Dr. 
Creighton, Dr. Pastor, and Gregorovius, or better still may read all 
three. E, A. 


Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini’s monograph on Catherine Sforza has 
already received notice in this Review. That he should have devoted so 
much labour to his beautiful and sprightly neighbour of Forli need 
excite no surprise. It speaks well, however, for the growth of interest in 
foreign history that so bulky a work should find an English-speaking 
translator sufficiently painstaking to construe it, and an English publisher 
enterprising enough to publish it (London: Heinemann, 1898). The 
translator (Mr. Paul Sylvester) indeed, like Homer, does sometimes 
slumber. Count Pasolini’s brisk narrative passages often run glibly, but 
the lengthy documents are apt to suffer. On pp. 242-3, for instance, 
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the following clumsy renderings occur: ‘ Paolo Vitelli, under whom the 
Florentines had taken Librafatta, and the besieged Pisans were almost at 
his mercy, for the Apennines were closed to the army of their allies ;’ ‘I 
will not cease from caring for what is born of my love to your republic 
and the similarity of our positions ;’ ‘I make much difference in that 
which I do according for whom it is done.’ Here also, as elsewhere, 
occurs the odious phrase, ‘ Sogliano had written Nicold Venier,’ which is, 
at the best, commercial traveller’s English. An equal abomination, if 
not so ungrammatical, is the sentence, ‘‘‘ Who then,” queried Borgia, “ is 
the supreme leader?”’ The Italian oratore is always rendered ‘ orator,’ 
which is not its English or American representative. Want of care in 
normalising is shown in the variants Lorenzo Medici, Lorenzo dei 
Medici, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Piero de Medici. The illustrations are very 
numerous and in most cases of peculiar interest. B. 


In a brief sketch of some two hundred pages (Thomos Cranmer. 
London : Methuen & Co. 1898) Canon Mason could hardly throw much new 
light on Cranmer’s career, still less upon the history of the times in which 
he lived; but this book is perhaps intended not so much for those who 
seek new light as for those to whom any light is new. In matters of 
biographical detail it adds little to Mr. James Gairdner’s article in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ but what Canon Mason attempts is 
mainly an exposition of, and apology for, the doctrinal evolution of the 
archbishop who certainly made more recantations than any other tenant 
of the see of St. Augustine. Though interesting as the work of a high 
churchman, it can hardly be described as convincing. The ground on 
which Canon Mason claims for Cranmer the ‘thankful admiration’ of all 
who ‘ value the principles of Reformed Catholicism’ is the retention of 
Catholic doctrine and an unbroken tradition in the English Church. 
Every other religious community that threw off the yoke of Rome receded 
also from the Catholic faith ; that the English Church did not is, in Canon 
Mason’s view, due to Cranmer. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this is not proved. If the English Church owes the preservation 
of her Catholicity to Cranmer’s personal influence and to that alone, how 
comes it that she retained it under Elizabeth when Mary’s persecutions 
had produced a stronger reaction against the ancient faith than existed in 
Cranmer’s time? The circumstantial evidence against Cranmer is too 
strong ; the fact that his opinions almost invariably coincided with those 
of the predominant political party is presumption that his personal 
influence had little to do with the elimination or retention of Catholic 
dogma in the English Church. He was even prepared to renounce his 
life’s work. and acknowledge the pope’s authority when the knowledge 
that he must in any case die nerved him for that final recantation the 
‘unparalleled splendour’ of which atoned for his previous vacillation. 
Henry VIII was a good judge of character, and it may have been well for 
the English Church that he selected Cranmer to do the work he required, 
but Cranmer’s justification of Henry’s choice is not his true title to 
any one’s ‘thankful admiration.’ That consists in his learning, his 
industry, his unblemished morals, and his work on the Book of Common 
Prayer which Canon Mason sets forth ; but when he claims that Cranmer 
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left the English Church ‘ comprehensive enough to embrace every human 
being who confesses Christ,’ does he mean to infer that Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters either do not ‘confess Christ’ or could conscientiously 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles ? A. F. P. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s Pickle the Spy, noticed in this Review (vol. xiii. 
p. 878), was, as he remarks in the preface to this book, ‘ welcomed with a 
good deal of clamour on the part of some Highland writers’ who were 
shocked by Mr. Lang’s demonstration that one, if not more, of the heroes 
of 1745 was a traitor of the deepest dye. The sequel, entitled The Com- 
panions of Pickle (Longmans, 1898), is not so much a rejoinder to these 
critics, who for the most part contented themselves with abuse of Mr. 
Lang and adduced little or no evidence to rebut his charge, as the pre- 
sentation of fresh facts establishing the truth of Mr. Lang’s original 
thesis. To Englishmen this may seem a work of supererogation, and the 
labour Mr. Lang has devoted to probing the couwlisses of Jacobitism a 
little out of proportion to the importance of the subject. Fortunately, 
however, this book is not exclusively or even mainly concerned with the 
question of Glengarry’s perfidy. It is a collection of very interesting 
essays, chiefly biographical, but all throwing considerable light on the 
political, social, and economic condition of the Highlands before and after 
1745. It opens with two chapters on the Earl Marischal, brother of the 
more famous Marshal Keith, whose career is familiar to the readers of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great;’ and Mr. Lang’s researches among the 
manuscripts at the British Museum, Windsor Castle, and elsewhere have 
enabled him to add considerably to the known facts of the earl’s bio- 
graphy. A very different character is sketched in the chapter on 
Macdonell of Barisdale, a type of Highland ruffian extinguished by the 
battle of Culloden. Mr. Lang provides a foil to him in ‘ A Gentleman of 
Knoydart,’ and in ‘ Justice after Culloden’ shows how legal forms were 
wrested to ruin one suspected of Jacobite sympathies. The last chapter, 
‘Old Times and New,’ is a particularly valuable comparison of the social 
condition of the Highlands before and after the break-up of the clan system, 
mainly with reference to land tenure. On the whole this book seems to 
us of even more general interest than its predecessor; we only regret 
Mr. Lang’s occasional efforts to maintain his reputation as a humourist, 
his allusion to Darwin and Jameson’s raid, and his spasmodic method of 
presenting evidence. It is, perhaps, less surprising that he should have 
resorted to a crystal-gazer to solve an historical problem (p. 96) than that 
he should have refrained from so doing until the more legitimate 
means of research had failed him; and even without the aid of a crystal- 
gazer he might have discovered that ‘a Macdonnell’ (p. 261) was 
Alexander Macdonell, first Roman catholic bishop of Upper Canada. 

A. F. P. 


The Whitefoord Papers, edited by W. A.S. Hewms, A. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1898), are selected from the correspondence and other 
manuscripts of Colonel Charles Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord between 
1739 and 1810; and a singularly uninteresting collection they make. 
Colonel Whitefoord’s chief claim to distinction is that Sir Walter Scott 
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utilised an incident in his life in ‘ Waverley,’ but as a letter-writer he is not 
only dull, but uninforming. A few of his letters throw a kind of sidelight 
on matters of social or political interest, such as the inferiority of the 
marines to other branches of the service (p. 28), the bad state of the 
fortifications of Minorca in 1739 (p. 10); and there are some details 
about the rebellion of ’45 and the treatment of prisoners taken by the 
rebels (pp. 49, sqq.), and a long defence of Sir John Cope by the colonel, 
which would be more valuable here if it had not been already published 
in substance in the report of the court-martial. Caleb Whitefoord in him- 
self was‘ reckoned a more interesting man. He was known as an occa- 
sional writer of polemical and social trifles, had a reputation as a wit and 
talker, and was a member of Goldsmith’s set. He also, for some extra- 
ordinary reason—perhaps because of his acquaintance with Franklin— 
was sent to Paris as secretary to the negotiators of the treaty of Versailles 
in 1788. In this connexion he finally disposes of the story repeated in 
Sir George Trevelyan’s American Revolution (part i. p. 191) that Franklin, 
before signing the treaty of peace for the United States, put on ‘ the very 
coat that he wore at the time that Mr. Wedderburn abused him at the 
council chamber ; an indignity which he rejoiced then to revenge on his 
master, and the whole British nation.’ Whitefoord refuted this in the 
newspaper, and Franklin writes to thank him for his ‘ friendly vindication ’ 
against this ‘calumny.’ But Whitefoord’s letters are deplorable. They 
have not a ray of wit in them, and hardly a scintilla of interest ; and even 
the letters from Lisbon and Paris, which might have been so interesting, 
are as bad as the rest. On the other hand, they are full of a heavy jocu- 
larity which is almost vulgar. The most interesting paper is one commu- 
nicated to him by John Croft with anecdotes of Sterne ; and an account of 
the sale of Whitefoord’s pictures in 1810 is singular for the low prices 
fetched. One can understand a Titian going for 5/. 5s., or a Giorgione for 
25s.: they were probably forgeries ; but why the Sir J. Reynolds, which 
must have been genuine, should have fetched no more than 33s., 50s., and 
so on, is inexplicable. Perhaps the whole collection was regarded as 
rubbish, and nobody came to the sale. It is a pity that such unimportant 
gleanings from the waste paper of the last century should be published, 
to add yet more to the masses of original authorities which an historian 
might think it necessary to wade through. B. W. 


The comte de Semallé, whose Sowvenirs have been published by his 
grandson for the Société d’Histoire Contemporaine (Paris: Picard, 1898), 
was a consistent and active legitimist.. Born in 1772, he became in 
1785 a page of Louis XVI, and remained in attendance at court during 
the earlier stages of the Revolution. He emigrated in February of 
1791, served without any notable action in the army of the princes, 
returned to France when the reaction set in, and took a rather inglorious 
part in the insurrection of the 18th Vendémiaire. From thence until 
1814, although chiefly resident in France, he has little to relate save 
some curious particulars about the execution of Louis de Frotté, the 
famous royalist partisan. He was by his own account an important 
agent in the conspiracy for the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, but 
received no recompense beyond a few gracious words from Louis XVIII. 
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Naturally enough he ascribed the downfall of the restored monarchy to 
the fact that the Bourbons sought to conciliate the men of the Revolution 
and Empire instead of cherishing and rewarding the faithful champions 
of the throne and altar. The latest passages of interest in these recol- 
lections are concerned with the revolution of 1830 and the flight of M. 
de Polignac. The comte de Semallé survived many years the extinction 
of all his hopes, but lived in strict retirement, and had nothing further to 
relate. He was not a man of deep insight or extensive views, nor does it 
appear that he was ever entrusted with momentous secrets, military or 
political, Throughout his recollections we have the inveterate narrow- 
ness of the courtier, the exile, and the legitimist. He seems, however, to 
have been faithful and disinterested in his attachment to the Bourbons. 
F.C. M. 


Sir Hudson Lowe’s career is in itself interesting, and the man has been 
so much and so unjustly abused that a short sketch of his life and a 
vindication of his character, such as that contained in Sir Hudson Lowe 
and Napoleon, by Mr. R. C. Seaton (London : David Nutt, 1898), is very 
welcome and very necessary. Forsyth’s three volumes and the brief 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography required supplementing 
by something more popular in form and more likely to attract the general 
reader who wishes to know what the facts really are as to Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Napoleon. ‘It is to the honour of England,’ concludes Mr. 
Seaton, ‘that the truth of this miserable affair should be known, and the 
more widely it is known the more it will be recognised that Englishmen 
have no cause to be ashamed of the conduct of Sir Hudson Lowe at St. 
Helena.’ The misfortune is that the charges are better known than their 
refutation, and the object of Mr. Seaton’s book is to popularise the case 
for the defence—an object which it should be very successful in attaining. 
The book contains a certain amount of unpublished matter from Sir 
Hudson Lowe’s correspondence, utilises the new evidence which has come 
to light since 1858, and contains a very useful bibliography of the litera- 
ture relating to its subject. C. H. F. 


Dr. John L. Tildsley’s essay on Die Entstehung und die ékono- 
mischen Grundsdtze der Chartistenbewegung consists of a social and 
economic survey of chartist principles rather than of a history of the 
movement. In the first part the author gives, indeed, a brief sketch of 
the rise of the agitation, and traces its connexion with Robert Owen’s 
socialism, the Ten Hours Bill, and the New Poor Law. In the second 
part he deals, however, almost exclusively with the views of the chartist 
leaders on the land, the corn laws, the national debt, the currency, and 
taxation, his point of view being that of a man who regards social 
democracy as inevitable. The essay contains nothing new to English 
readers, except the extraordinary manner in which the English proper 
names are reproduced. We have counted in 138 pages no less than 61 
mistakes, or misprints, of this kind, and in some cases the names are 
almost unrecognisable. In two places, too, there are serious misprints of 
dates, 1896 for 1836 and 1879 for 1819 (pp. 1, 84). C, 


Mr. A. Ballard’s short History of Chichester (Chichester : Moore, 1898) 
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was not worth reprinting without revision from the local journal in 
which it originally appeared. That the author is not abreast of modern 
information is shown by his acceptance of the notorious ‘ Richard of 
Cirencester ;’ and his description of the son of Richard of Cornwall 
as ‘ Henry king of the Romans’ does not inspire confidence in his 
historical knowledge. But Mr. Ballard has real merits as an antiquary, 
and he has made good use of materials in the Public Record Office, the 
Bodleian Library and the muniments of the city of Chichester. It is 
remarkable that he should have nowhere explained the exceptional 
arrangement of the four quarters of the singularly symmetrical city : one 
being the close of the cathedral church ; the second—the Pallant—belong- 
ing tothearchbishop of Canterbury ; the third being the specially municipal 
district ; and the fourth a region almost uninhabited. We should have 
been glad to be told'the history of this fourth quarter. Mr. Ballard’s ac- 
count of the development of the municipality is careful and good. OD. 


In the Devonshire ‘ Domesday,’ as the Rev. O. J. Reichel names his 
investigations, we see the difficulty of publishing archeological work in 
this country. Mr. Reichel has to bring out his papers separately in the 
‘Transactions of the Devonshire Association,’ a method no less annoying 
to the student than to the reviewer. In 1898 he dealt with the 
Domesday churches of Devon in one paper and with the hundreds of 
Witheridge, Bampton, and Ufculm in another. The former is a most 
elaborate study, beginning with an unexpected dissertation on the so- 
ealled British church. This paper is worth reading, for whenever an 
intelligent student combines close local investigation with a general 
knowledge of his subject the result is likely to be fruitful. In this case 
we are given some remarkable conclusions—namely, that there were few 
churches in 1086, and that even ecclesia in Domesday does not imply 
a building; also that in very few cases were tithes then paid. Mr. 
Reichel believes that, in Devon at any rate, the conquering English 
bestowed a tenth of the land on God and his saints, that this was 
subsequently ‘ booked ’ to the bishop, and that the payment of tithes was 
introduced by the Normans, because the original endowment was in- 
sufficient to provide for the spiritual needs of the people. We only give 
these conclusions, of course, as his own. His other paper is primarily of 
local interest, and is somewhat complicated. The gradual increase of 
cultivated land, however, in Devon is well brought out. J. H. R. 


From the Yorkshire Archeological Society we have received a con- 
tinuation of the useful Index of Wills in the York Registry, running from 
1594 to 1602 (Record series, vol. xxiv. : 1898). EK. 


A monthly publication dealing exclusively with the history of Belgium 
began to appear last January under the title of Archives Belges. Its plan 
is strictly bibliographical, the contents being limited to reviews of books, 
notices of periodicals, and news. The editor is Professor Godefroid 
Kurth of the University of Liége, whose name is well known to students 
of Frankish history. Within its range the publication should serve a 
useful purpose, and it merits a favourable reception. F. 
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Notices of Perwodicals 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L, 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The chronology of early Christian literature: by C. Burter [in connexion with 
A. Harnack’s work].—Dublin Rev. N.S. 29. Jan. 

The date and place of composition of the treatise ‘de Rebaptismate’ [ascribed to 
Cyprian]: by J. Ernst. II. (chiefly in criticism of W. Schiiler].—Hist. Jahrb. 
xix. 4. ; 

The homilies attributed to St. Eligius: by F. Puarne [who believes them to be much 
earlier than E. Vacandard allows, and probably of the saint’s own time]; with a 
reply by E. Vacanparp.—Reyv. Quest. hist. lxv. 1. Jan. 

The chronology of Theophanes from 607 to 775: by E. W. Brooxs.—Byz. Zft. viii. 1. 
Jan. 

Liwes of Carmelite saints, described from the Vatican MS. Lat. 3813, of the fifteenth 
century [with the text of the Life of S. Albert Confessor].—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 3. 

Vadianus’s chief authority for his account of the Burgundian War: by J. Hane [who 
discovers it in an anonymous chronicle written in 1482 and preserved in a modern 
transcript at Bern].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898. 4. 


Documents on the treaty of Dijon [1513]: printed by A. Bernovii1.—Anz. Schweiz. 
Gesch. 1898, 4. 


Unpublished letters of M. G. Vida, Bishop of Alba, to Guillaume du Bellay, Charles V, 
Paul III, and others: by F. Novatt.—Arch. Stor. Lomb. 3rd ser., xx. 

Two papers relative to the British expedition to the West Indies (1741].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

Diary of a tour through France and Italy [1769-1770]: by CotoneL Winpuam [father 


of William Windham the statesman]; printed by J. H. Luoyp.—Antiquary, N. 8., 
109,111. Jan., March. 


The episcopate of St. Basil: by P. Aunarp.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixv. 1. Jan. 

The beginnings of monasticism at Constantinople: by J. Pancorre [who examines and 
rejects the supposed evidence for the existence of monasteries for men there 
before or in the time of Constantine, and believes that the first monks settled 
there were the adherents of Macedonius. The real beginning of Byzantine 
monasticism was, however, under Theodosius. Its progress is here traced as far 
as the sixth century].—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixv.1. Jan. 

The Paulicians [a severe criticism of F. C. Conybeare’s edition of the ‘ Key of 
Truth ’}.—Church Qu. Rev. 94. Jan. 

The possible identity of St. Walfroy (Vulfilaicus or Vulflagius) and St. Wulphy 
(Vulfagius or Vulflagius): by G. Morm.—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 3. 

Spaniards and Moors.—Quart. Rev. 377. Jan. 

The formation of the states of the church; popes Gregory II, Gregory III, Zachary, 
and Stephen II, and their relations with the iconoclast emperors [726-757]: by 
H. Hvusert.—Rev. hist. lxix. 1,2. Jan., March. 

The imperial coronations from Charles the Great to Berengar: by W. Sicxen [who 
contends that under Charles the coronation was carried out on Byzantine pre- 
cedents ; the pope merely acted on behalf of the people of Rome, and his partici- 
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pation in the ceremony was legally unnecessary: but that the empire acquired a 
new character when the pope crowned a second time and also anointed Lewis the 
Pious at Rheims in 816. The departure from Byzantine usage is accounted for by 
the unique position occupied by the pope in the west; but Lewis II was the first 
emperor who declared that he owed his office to the pope. The legal bearing of 
the successive changes is discussed in detail].—Hist. Zft. lxxxii. 1. 

Nicolas IP's decree concerning papal elections and the prohibition of simony: by 
H. Gravert [who contends that, according to the ordinances of 1059 and 1060 and 
later canon law, simony in a papal election made that election void, though he 
admits that since the fourteenth century the decretal ‘Licet de vitanda’ of 
Alexander-III was interpreted in an opposite sense, and that a laxer view came 
to prevail, against which, in the case of Alexander VI, Savonarola protested].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xix. 4. 

The concordat of Worms [1122]: by H. O. [who reprints the letters of Calixtus II and 
of Henry V from a twelfth century copy in a Ziirich MS., with a collation of 
U. Robert’s text].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lix. 5. 

St. Francis (a study of the material recently brought to light by P. Sabatier].— Quart. 
Rev. 377. Jan. 

Private benevolence in the middle ages [chiefly from Scandinavian sources]: by W. 
Scumrrz. II1.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 4. 

The papal curia and the deposition of Adolf of Nassau: by H. Orro [who upholds 
the view that Boniface VIII, though acquainted with what was intended, abstained 
from direct intervention].—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. ii. 1. 

Chronological list of the English embassies during the hundred years’ war (1327- 
1450]: by L. Mrror and E. Deprez [from the exchequer accounts, queen’s remem- 
brancer’s department, in the public record office]. I: 1327-1360.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lix. 5. 

Toscanelli and Vespucci: by Miss E. M. Currxe.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 29. Jan. 

The complaints of the Swiss soldiers in French pay during the Italian war [1524- 
1527]: by A. Bernovii1.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1898. 4. 

The three trials of S. Ignatius Loyola at Alcalad de Henares [1526-7]: by F. 
Frra, with a critical discussion, and accounts of the trials of two of his followers 
[1532-3], proving the extreme severity of the inquisitor, Alonso Mejia.—Boletin R. 
Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 5, 6, xxxiv.1.  ~ 

Théodore de Béze and the academy of Geneva: by C. Borczaup.—Bull. Soc. Hist. 
Protest. Franc. xlviii.1. Jan. 

Pakhomius, the Logothet and Chronologer (a monk of mount Athos who came to 
Russia in the time of Basil V]: by A. SHakamatov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. 

The Morocco pirates: by B. Meaxtn.—Scott. Rev. 65. Jan. 

The causes of Cromwell's West Indian expedition: by F. Strone [containing valuable 
evidence from materials published in America; but the immediate causes of the 
breach with Spain require further examination].—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

Franche Comté and the last campaign of the Marquis de Conflans [illustrating the 
loyalty of the province to Spain}: by A. R. Vir1ra.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxxiii. 6. 

Moldavia and Wallachia before the Turkish war of 1787: by A. Guers [from 
documents in the Russian consulate at Jassy].—Russk. Starina. Dec. 

The marquis de Belle-Isle during the war of the Austrian succession, from letters 
written to the count de Labaséque [1741-1743]: by the viscount pz BoisLecomTz.— 
Rev. Quest. Hist. lxv.1. Jan. 

Nelson, Caracciolo, and the Neapolitan republic [1799]: by P. Viuuani [in connexion 
with a work by P. Lemmi. The reviewer agrees in the main with the conclusions 
of F. P. Badham (Eng. Hist. Rev. xiii. 261-282), but maintains, on the ground of 
three letters from Acton, which Mr. Badham (ibid., p. 262 m. 101) thought were 
missing, that Nelson received positive instructions to annul the capitulations on 
28 not 29 June].—Nuova Antologia. Febr. 16. 

The campaign of Suvorov in Switzerland [1799] with plans.—Istorich. Viestn. Jan. 

Memoirs of Michael Chaikovski [who commanded a Polish legion in the pay of Turkey 
at the time of the Crimean war].—Russk. Starina. Dec. 
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Contributions to a history of the Serbo-Turkish war of 1876: by N. Durnovo.— 
Istorich. Viestn. Febr. 

Recollections of an officer of the guards in the war with Turkey [1877-78]: by A. 
Bers, continued.—Russk. Starina. Dec. 


France 


The interpolated Lives of the saints of Fontenelle: by A. Lrarts [on the two Lives 
of St. Ansbert, the ‘Gesta s. Lantberti,’ the two Lives of St. Condedus, the two 
Lives of St. Vulframn, the Life of St. Erembert, and the two Lives of St. Wandre- 
gisil].—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 3. 

The first centuries of the abbey of Saint Hubert: by G. Kurtu.—Bull. Comm. roy. 
d@’Hist., 5th ser., viii. 

The lost chartulary of St. Laud at Angers and the ‘ Gesta Consulum Andegavensium’ 
{now rediscovered in the library of the marquis de Villoutreys]: by L. Detisie 
[who describes the chartulary with extracts].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lix. 5. 

The chronicle of the sieur de Joinville.— Scott. Rev. 65. Jan. 

The ' Ancienne Chronique de Flandre’ and the ‘ Chronographia requm Francorum :’ 
by H. Prrenne.—Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist. 5th ser. vii. 

The date of the templars’ trial at Chinon [1308]: by F. X. von Funx [who reconciles 
the discrepancy between the date of the trial and that of Clement V’s bull of 12 
August by the emendation ‘ visitationem’ for ‘assumptionem beate Marie’ }.— 
Hist. Jahrb. xix. 4. 

Notes and documents illustrating the relations of Louis X, Philip V, and Charles IV 
with the city of Tournai and the Tournaisis: by A. p’Hersomez. I.—Bibl. Ecole 
Chartes, lix. 5. 

Jean Angeli ; an episode in the disputes between the secular and regular clergy at 
Tournai [1482-1483]: by P. Demeutpre.—Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist. 5th ser., viii. 

The university of Paris and humanism at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
Jerome Aleander: by J. Paqurer. II, concluded.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxv.1. Jan. 

The derivation of the name Huguenot [taken by Henri Estienne from the ‘ roy Huguon 
qui vaut autant dire 4 Tours qu’A Paris le Moine bourré’}: by N. Wetss. [A 
note by A. Mazen is added stating that in the langue d’oc the word is commonly 
pronounced duganau, which appears to be a diminutive of dugou, ‘the great 
owl.’ }—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlviii. 12. Dec. 

The French reformation and the French people in the sixteenth century : by H. Hauser. 
Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

The reformation at Chartres in 1561 and 1562: by H. Lrxx.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. 
Frang. xlvii. 12. Dec. 

Contributions to the history of Richelieu: by T. Kixetxaus [who prints from a 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale extracts of great interest hitherto un- 
known from the papers of Francois Langlois, sieur de Fancan, some of which deal 
with the relations of England and France in the years 1617-1627].—Hist. Viertel- 
jabrschr. ii. 1. 

The last period of the siege of La Rochelle (1628), from an unpublished account by the 
papal nuncio: by E. Ropocanacut.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii. 1. 
Jan. 

Lowis XIV’s conception of a ruler: by P. Ssymanx [on his conception of kingship as 
expounded in the ‘ Mémoires historiques et instructions pour le Dauphin ’).—Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr. ii. 1. 

Illustrations of the emigration at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; by 
C. Bost. III: The routes taken by fugitives from Languedoc to Lyons and on to 
Switzerland.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Franc. xlvii..12. ~ Dec. 

The provincial administration of France under the old régime: by P. ArpasHEV, 
concluded.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Jan., Febr. 

Marshal de Richelieu and the persecution of the protestants in Guyenne [1758]: by A. 
Lops.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. xlviii.1. Jan. 

The French Guards in July 1789: by J. Fuammermont [arguing that Taine has ex- 
aggerated their lack of discipline].—Révol. Fran¢. xvii. 7. Jan. 
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The 5th and 6th Oct. 1789: by A. Marurez, with documents. III, concluded.—Rev. 
hist. lxix.1. Jan. 

Passages from Carl Engelbert Oelsner’s memoirs on the French revolution: printed 
by A. Srern.—Rev. hist. lxix. 2. March (continued from Ixviii. 1). 

The republicans and the democrats from the massacre of the Champ de Mars to the 
20th June, 1792: by A. Autanp.—Révol. Frang. xvii. 6. Dec. 

Lafayette and the overthrow of the monarchy in France: by H. Guacav.—Hist. Zft. 
Ixxxii. 2. 

The dethronement of Louis XVI: by A. Avtarp [pointing out that the movement 
proceeded from the communes, while the administrations of the departments 
were ‘ mqderantists ’].—Révol. Frang. xvii. 7. Jan. 

The evolution of political ideas between the 10th August and the 22nd September 1792 : 
by A. Aunarp. [The idea of a republic grew up owing to the dethronement of the 
king, the proofs of his correspondence with the émigrés, and the news of the 
Prussian invasion. The writer analyses the attitude of the legislative assembly, 
the people of Paris, and the journals.]—Révol. Frang. xvii. 8,9. Febr., March. 

The correspondence of Detorcy: by M. E. Jovy [a notice of these important letters 
which show what promises Bonaparte made to the constitutional clergy in 1801. 
The letters are printed in the Mémoires de la Société des Sciences et Arts de Vitry 
le Francais, xviii.])—Révol. Frang. xvii.6. Dec. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 

Materials for the history of the prophecy concerning the reappearance of the emperor : 
by F. Laucuert.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 4. 

The sermons of the Franciscan Johannes Pauli [e. 1500]: by A. LinsenmayEer.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xix. 4. 

The convent of St. Margaret and St. Agnes at Strassburg during the period of the 
reformation: by miss J. M. Stonz.—Dublin Rev. N.S. 29. Jan. 

Wallenstein’s life from 1609 to 1623: by the late F. Srmve.—S. B. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1898. ii. 2. 

An episode in the contest concerning the Cleves succession: by F. ScHroepEr, 
continued.—Hist. Jahrb. xix. 4. 

The mutiny of general Johann von Werth [1647]: by S. Rrezter.—Hist. Zft. lxxxii. 1, 2. 

The huguenot refugees settled at Offenbach, near Frankfurt on the Main, and French 
glassmakers at Kinigstein [1698-1699]: by the late A. J. ENscnepé and N. Weiss, 
with documents.—Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. France. xlviii. 2. Febr. 

On the history of the idea of a Prussian hegemony in Germany: by F. MEINEKE 
[printing letters from F. A. L. von der Marwitz and Justus von Gruner to Harden- 
berg, 1814-1815].—Hist. Zft. lxxxii. 1. 

Prince Bismarck.—Hist. Zft. lxxxii. 2; Scott. Rev. 65. Jan. 


Great Britain and Ireland 

St. Thomas of Canterbury.—Church Qu. Rev. 94. Jan. 

Calendar of the duchy of Lancaster inquisitions post mortem : by Erne Stoxes [from 
the reign of Henry V). I.—Genealog. Mag. 22. Febr. 

Contributions towards a history of earlier education in Great Britain [with a 
bibliography]: by W. C. Hazirrr.—Antiquary, N.S., 109, 110. Jan., Febr. 

Inventory of the goods of James Cockerell, sometime prior of Guisborough [1537] : 
printed by W. Brown.—Antiquary, N.S., 110. Febr. 

On the origin and early history of the French protestant hospital (‘La Providence’) in 
London: by A. G. Brown1na, with documents {1708-1727].—Proc. Huguenot Soc. 
Lond. vi. 1. 

The third duke of Grafton [on the autobiography and correspondence edited by Sir W. 
R. Anson].—Quart. Rev. 377. Jan. 

Admiral Duncan.—Quart. Rev. 377. Jan. 

The Flemings in Scotland in the middle ages and the origin of the earls of Douglas : 
by E. Hocquart.—Ann. Soc. arch. Bruxelles, 1899, 1. 

Slavery in modern Scotland [tracing the servile condition of colliers and salt workers,’ 
which lasted into the present century, to labour legislation begun in 1606, and 
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maintaining, in opposition to Mr. Lecky’s view, that it had no connexion with 
medieval serfdom].—Edinb. Rev. 387. Jan. 

Minutes of signatures passed under the great seal of Scotland [1676-1681] : described 
by C. 8. Romanes.—Genealog. Mag. 21-23. Jan.-March. 

Notes on the family of Walpole: by H. S. Vape-Watroxe, continued.—Genealog. Mag. 
21-23. Jan.—March. 

Roman Ribchester [in Lancashire]: by J. Garstanc.—Antiquary, N.S., 111. March. 

Harrow School.—Quart. Rev. 377. Jan. 

Kilmacolm and the Glencairns [a review of a parish history 1100-1898].—Scott. Rev. 
65. Jan. 


Italy 

The ‘ Legenda s. Anastasii’ [of Terni] ; notes in supplement to ‘A. 8S.’ Aug., iii. 458- 
460.—Anal. Bolland. xvii. 3. 

The history of Sicilian coinage from the Arab period to the fourteenth century, con- 
sidered in connexion with the history of Sicilian law: by C. A. Garurt. I [with 
tables and documents].—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxiii. 1, 2. 

The suit between count Guido Guerra and the abbess Agata of Rosano: by R. DavipsoHn 
{from the concluding part of the manuscript, previously lacking. It throws light on 
the relations of the Conti Guidi with Florence, on the Imperial administration of 
Tuscany under Frederick I and Henry VI, and on the early prosecution of 
Patarenes at Florence}].—Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th series, xxii. 4. 

The theological faculty in the early days of the university of Pavia: by Z. Volta. 
Arch. Stor. Lomb. 3rd series, xx. 

Documents illustrative of the history of Sicily [1355-1399]: printed by S. Satomonr- 
Martno.—Arch. Stor. Sicil., N.S., xxiii. 1, 2. 

Sicilian Notes: by I. Carmi, concluded. [They range from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, and include unpublished letters and papers of Domenico Schiavo 
and count Gian Maria Mazzucchelli (1761-1769).)—Arch. Stor. N.S., xxiii. 1, 2. 

Documents relating to Caterina Sforza and Ludovico il Moro: by J. Casauts.—Arch. 
Stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxii. 4. 

The duke @’ Ossuna, viceroy of Sicily and afterwards of Naples: by 8. Saomonr-Marro 
{with a satirical poem of 1619].—Arch. Stor. Sicil., N.S. xxiii. 1, 2. 

The murder of Bassville, French envoy at Rome: by G. O. Corazzini [giving a 
graphic letter from F. Chigi, 15 Jan. 1793].—Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th ser. xxii. 4. 

A military sedition in Rome in the year VI: by Vixerninier [based on some unpub- 
lished papers from the archives of the conseil de guerre at Lyons and on the 
unpublished papers of general d’Allemagne].—Révol. France. xviii. 9. March. 

Elisa Baciocchi {sister of Napoleon I] in Italy: by E. Ropocanacut & G. Maxcortt, 
I: Her life as princess of Lucca and Piombino [1805-1809].—Rev. hist. xix. 2. 
March. 

The correspondence of G. P. Vieusseux [illustrating the literary and political revival 
of Italy, 1832-1861]: by G. Ronpon1.—Arch. Stor. Ital. 5th series, xxii. 4. 

The dates of the Basilica Ambrosiana : by L. Beurramt [dealing with recent publica- 
tions].—Arch. Stor. Lomb, 3rd ser. xx. 


The Netherlands and Belgium 

History of the territorial growth of the Belgian principalities in the middle ages: by 
L. vAN DER Kinpere.—-Bull. Comm. roy. d’Hist. 5th ser. viii. 

On the chronology of the counts of Holland, with other notices: by J. pk Fremery. 
[The chancery of William II, king of the Romans, made errors in the indictions, 
and reckoned the year sometimes from 1 Jan., sometimes from Easter. The 
former date for the beginning of the year prevailed in Holland until 1297, after 
which, until 1575, the Easter style was used. But various towns had each its own 
practice, of which particulars are here given.] A criticism of certain points is 
added by R. Fruin Tu. Azn., with a reply by J. pp Fremeny.—Bijdr. vader]. Gesch. 
en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 4. 

Goswin, bishop elect of Utrecht [1249]: by C. Pisnacker Horpisx, with documents.— 
Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd ser. x. 4. 
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The origin of the conseil des finances in the Low Countries: by E Lamerre.—Ann. 
Fédér. archéol. Belg. xii. 

On the parts played by the provincial inquisitor, Ruard Tapper, and Nicolaas van 
Nieuwland, bishop elect of Utrecht, in the condemnation for heresy of Angelus 
Merula [1554-1556]: by the late R. Frum [who reduces the charges made against 
the two former to probable proportions].—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch. en Oudheidk. 3rd 
ser. x. 4. 

Political theories and the states general in the Low Countries under the archdukes 
Albert and Isabella: by V. Brants.—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 3rd ser. xxxv- 

Letters of sir Dudley Cark ‘on on the English Roman catholics at Spa [1616]: printed 
by A. Bopy.—Bull. Inst. arch. Liégeois, 1899, 1. 


Russia 
Russkaya Pravda and the manuscripts of it [the Russian code of the twelfth century] : 
by V. Sereuerevitcu.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosy. Jan. 
New information about the false Demetrius: by V. Trmostcnux.—Russk. Star. 
Jan., Febr. 


The tsar Basil Shuiski and the boyars in 1606: by 8. Piatonov.—Zhur. Min. Nar. 
Prosv. Dec. 


The emperor Alexander I and his times: by V. Trmrryazev. III: 1816-1825.— 
Istorich. Viestn. Dec. 

Senator Sinelnikov and Alexander I: by P. Suvornov.—Istorich. Viestn. Jan. 

The reign of the emperor Nicholas I (from the diary of G. Villamov].—Russk. Starina. 
Jan. 

The emperor Nicholas at Chernigov in 1845: by P. Isarevicu.—Russk. Star. Feb. 

Warsaw in 1861 from the recollections of an eye-witness: by N. Goremrk1n.—Istorich. 
Viestn. Febr. 


Autobiography of general Valerian Belgarde [on the war in the Caucasus].—Russk. 
Star. Jan., Febr. 

The village Chincheviki of White Russia [peasants who paid a peculiar tax to their 
lords]: by F. Leontovicu.—Zhur. Min. Nar. Prosv. Febr. 


America and Colonies 

The administrative history of the British dependencies in the further east : by H. M. 
Srernens.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

Rhode Island and the formation of the union: by F. G. Bares {who sketches the 
history of the colony previous to the war of independence, and examines the 
circumstances which deferred the ratification by Rhode Island of the federal 
constitution].—Columbia Univ. Stud. in Hist. x. 2. 

The Connecticut loyalists: by G. A. Gipert.—Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

The politics of John Adams: by A. D. Morse.—-Amer. Hist. Rev. iv. 2. Jan. 

The first republican national convention [1856]: by G. W. Junran.—Amer. Hist. Rev. 
iv. 2. Jan. 


Stonewall Jackson [in connexion with lieut.-colonel G. F. R. Henderson’s book] 
Edinb. Rev. 387. Jan. 
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Cotonna (Egidio). Li livres du gouverne- 
ment des rois; a French translation 
of the treatise De regimine principum. 
Published by 8. P. Molenaer. Pp. xlii, 
461. New York: Macmillan. $3. 

GroterenD (H.) Taschenbuch der 
Zeitrechnung des deutschen Mittel- 
alters und der Neuzeit. Pp. 166. 
Hanover: Hahn. 3°50 m. 

Hernemann (O. von). Die Handschriften 
der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 

* biittel beschrieben. IL: Die Auguste- 
ischen Handschriften. III. Pp. 411. 
Wolfenbiittel: Zwissler. 15 m. 
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anciennes maisons religieuses d’Alsace. 
Pp. 71. Colmar: Huffel. 3 f. 

Omont (H.) Inventaire sommaire des 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque 
nationale et des autres bibliothéques de 
Paris et des départements. Supplément 


et table. Pp. 238. Paris: Leroux. 

6f. 

Rampavup (J.) Histoire des doctrines 
économiques. Pp. 516. Paris: Larose. 
10 f. 

Revsens (chanoine). Eléments de paléo- 
graphie. 60 plates &c. Paris : Fonte- 
moing. 26 f. 

Scuenxt (H.) Bibliotheca patrum Lati- 
norum Britannica. _ III. 2: Die 
Bibliotheken der englischen Kathe- 
dralen 4064-4478. Pp. 92. Vienna: 
Gerold. (1-70 m.) 

Syon monastery, Isleworth, Catalogue of 
the library of. Ed. by Mary Bateson. 
Pp. xxx, 262. Cambridge : University 
Press. 15/. 

Warp (F.G.) Darstellang und Wiirdigung 
der Ansichten Luthers vom Staat und 
seinen wirthschaftlichen Aufgaben. 
Pp. 101. Jena: Fischer. 2°40 m. 


Il. ORIENTAL HISTORY 


Cornttt (C. H.) Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel von den altesten Zeiten bis zur 
Zerstérung Jerusalems durch die 
Rémer. Pp. 326. Leipzig: Haras- 
sowitz. 8 m. 

Castenut (D.) Gli Ebrei; sunto distoria 
politica e letteraria. Florence : Barbéra. 
16mo. 41. 

Druitt (E.) La question d’orient depuis 
ses origines jusqu’é nos jours. Pp. 407. 
Paris: Alcan. 7 f. 

FrrepuAnperR (M.) Der vorchristliche 
jiidische Gnosticismus. Pp. 123. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
3 m. 

Hunter (sir W. W.) A history of 
British India. I: To the overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archi- 
ro- Pp. 475. London: Longmans. 


maa (E.) An outline of the history 
of the literature of the Old Testament, 
with -chronological tables for the 
history of the Israelites &c. Tr. by 


J. Taylor. Pp. 264. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 6/6. 

Kine (L. W.) Letters and inscriptions of 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon about 
B.C. 2200: to which are added a series 
of letters of other kings of the first 
dynasty of Babylon. I: Introduction 
and the Babylonian Texts. London: 
Luzac. 21). 

Kouter (U.) Das asiatische Reich des 
—— Pp. 20. Berlin : Reimer. 


en (3. ) Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
Blemyer u. Nubier. Pp. 26. Vienna: 
Gerold. 3 m. 

Lane-Poork (S.) Saladin and the fall of 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. Pp. 416. 
London: Putnam. 5/. 

Marquart (J.) Die Chronologie 
alttiirkischen Inschriften. Pp. 
Leipzig : Dieterich. 4 m. 

Petser (F.E.) Studien zur orientalischen 
Altertumskunde. II. Pp. 52. Berlin: 
Peiser. 3 m. 
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Sayce (A.H.) Early Israel and the sur- 
rounding nations. Pp. 338. London: 
Service and Paton. 6/. 

Sroscu (G.) Alttestamentliche Studien. 
IV: Israels Heldenzeit. Pp. 206. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. 2°50 m. 
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ARISTOTELIS TloAiteia ’A@nvaiev tertium 
edidit F. Blass. Pp. xxxi, 123. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 

Arnaup (G.) La vie publique des 
Romains, décrite par les auteurs latins. 

"Pp. xxxi, 507. Marseille: Laffite. 
l6mo. 3°50 f. 

Brunsmrp (J.) Die Inschriften und Miinzen 
der griechischen Stiidte Dalmatiens. 
Pp. 86. Vienna: Hélder. 6m. 

Dreyrvs (R.) Essai sur les lois agraires 
sous la république romaine. Pp. 
254. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Inscriptiones Graecae insularum maris 
Aegaei. IIL: Inscriptiones Graecae 
insularum Syrnes, Teutlussae, Teli, 
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Wrxcxter (H.) Altorientalische For- 
schungen. 2. Reihe. 1.3,4. Pp. 103- 
192. Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 5-30 m. 

Wrirrs (A.) Geschichte Sibiriens und der 
Mandschurei. Pp.220. Bonn : Georgi. 
3 m. 


HISTORY 


Nisyri, Astypalaeae, Anaphes, Therae 
et Therasiae, Pholegandri, Meli, Cimoli. 
Ed. F. Hillerde Gaertringen. Pp. 272. 
Berlin: Reimer. Fol. 32 m. 

Isoam (N. M.) The Homeric palace. 
Pp. 64. Providence (Rhode Island) : 
The Preston and Rounds Company. 

IURISPRUDENTIAE antehadrianae quae 
supersunt. Ed. F. P. Bremer. II. 1. 
Pp. 582. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 m. 

Lives, Der obergermanisch raetische, des 
Rémerreiches. Hsg. von O. von 
Sarwey, E. Fabricius, und F. Hettner. 
Heidelberg: Petters. 4to. 5 m. 

Wisranpt (M.) Die politische und sociale 
Bedeutung der attischen Geschlechter 
vor Solon. Pp. 95. Leipzig. 2°40 m. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN HISTORY 


(For works relating to the history of France, Germany, Great Brirarn, and Iraty, see 
the special sections below) 


Austria.—Osterreichischer Erbfolge-Krieg 
[1740-1748]. III: Kriege unter der 
Regierung der Kaiserin-Kénigin Maria 
Theresia. Pp. 997. Vienna: Seidel. 
30 m. 

Buorscu (E.) Geschichte der schweizer- 
isch-reformierten Kirchen. 1. Pp. 
500. Bern: Schmid & Francke. 9 m. 

Biox (P. J.) History of the people of 
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